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I. — The Year of the Crucifixion 
By Professor RICHARD WELLINGTON HUSBAND 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 

The subject of the chronology of the life of Jesus is still 
vigorously debated, but the solution does not seem to come 
closer as the mass of literature increases. Only one point is 
fairly well agreed upon by biblical scholars, that the nativity 
occurred at least one year before the death of Herod the 
Great, that is, not later than 6 or 5 b.c. The crucifixion is 
commonly placed in 30 a.d., but that date has found by no 
means universal acceptance. A striking piece of evidence in 
the Gospel narratives bearing upon this point does not seem 
to have been utilized, and that is the occasion for opening up 
the controversy again. 

When Jesus was pronounced guilty by the Sanhedrin, he 
was led before Pilate, the procurator, in the hope that he 
might be induced to execute a death sentence upon the ac¬ 
cused. Pilate, about to render his decision, asked the people 
who were assembled before him whether on this occasion of 
the passover he should pardon Jesus or Barabbas. Each of 
the Gospels states clearly that Pilate had the habit of releas¬ 
ing one prisoner each year at the time of the passover. 
Since there is no indication that any other governor of J udea 
ever exercised the right of pardon at this festival, it is gener¬ 
ally felt that the custom was confined to Pilate. If this is the 
case, the evidence is very strong that the incident narrated in 
the Gospels could not have occurred until Pilate had been in 
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office for several years. Matthew says (27, 15): Kara 8k 
eopryv eUoOei 6 yyepiov airoXveiv eva rip <>xX(p 8e<rpuov, 8v rjdeXov. 
The word governor refers only to the then governor, Pilate, 
and he had the habit (euodei) of releasing one whom they 
chose at the passover each year (ijdeXov, the imperfect). 
Mark says (15, 6): /card, 8k eopryv aireXvev avroU eva 84 a puov, 
8v iraprjTovvro. That is, * he used to release ’ {cnr 4 Xvev, the im¬ 
perfect) one whom they * on each occasion asked ’ ( irapyroxnno , 
the imperfect). The parallel passage in Luke is lacking in 
some manuscripts, and is omitted by Nestle, Westcott and 
Hort, the American Revision Committee, and other modern 


authorities. It reads (23, 17): avayicyv 8k elxev cnroXvetv 
avrol $ Karh eoprrjv 4va. Luke regards it as a fixed habit, 
and of such recognized standing (cZ^ev, the imperfect) that 
the people felt that they had a right (avay/cy, a very strong 
word) to expect the pardon of a prisoner. The use of the 
imperfect tense in all of these passages constitutes the sig¬ 
nificant element. The phraseology of all three indicates clearly 
that, not only did Pilate have this habit, but that it had as¬ 
sumed the proportions of a habit before the year of the cruci¬ 
fixion. The statement of Luke (its occurrence in many 
manuscripts and its resemblance to Mark, 15,15 prove that 
it has some value) makes it necessary to believe that the habit 
had been in use so long that Pilate was forced to continue it, 
in order to satisfy the Jews. And this conclusion is corrob¬ 
orated by the parallel passage in John, where Pilate is rep¬ 
resented as addressing the Jews directly, in order to discover 
which prisoner they wished him to release. His words are 
(John, 18, 39 ): ian 8k avvyOeia vp.lv, Xva eva vp.lv avoXvaco iv 
r ip ircurxa. He seems to claim that the custom had arisen 
with himself, for he says ‘ that I should release,’ he does not 
say * that the governor should release.’ The employment of 
the first person disposes of the theory held by some, a theory 
without foundation, that the pardoning of prisoners was but 
a continuation of a Jewish custom, established in commemora¬ 


tion of the escape of the Israelites from Egypt. Pilate could 
not have used these words unless he had pardoned prisoners 
several times before this particular incident. 
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How many years are required in order to establish such a 
precedent it would be difficult to say. Josephus informs us 
that Pilate spent ten years as procurator in Judea, that he 
was then recalled by Tiberius, that he traveled in haste, but 
did not reach Rome until shortly after the death of Tiberius 
{Ant. xviii, 89), which occurred in March of the year 37 a.d. 
More precise information is given by Eusebius {H.E. 1, 9, 2): 
Kara to 8 <o 84 icaTOv er09 Tfjt T tfiepiov (Haaikelwt. . . . Uovtiov 
YiiKarov rrjv *\0v8acav eiriTpairrivai 8rj\ol {i.e. Josephus), 
ivravOa Be i<f> oXot? ereoi Sena <r%e86v et? avrrjv wapafieivai rrjv 
Tiftepiov TeXevrqv. These ten full years of the governorship 
of Pilate must, therefore, have begun only toward the end of 
26 a.d., certainly considerably later than the passover of that 
year. It follows that the passover of 27 was the earliest time 
at which the right of pardon could have been exercised, but 
it is impossible to believe that he instituted the practice so 
soon after his arrival. 

The pages of Josephus and Philo are filled with hatred 
against Pilate on account of the avarice and bloodthirstiness 
he displayed during his administration in Judea. His very 
entrance upon office was signalized by an event which, 
whether premeditated or not, was certain to arouse all the 
hostility of the Jewish nation. He commanded his troops to 
appear in Jerusalem with standards bearing the image of the 
emperor Tiberius, and this caused a fearful outbreak among 
the Jews, to whom even the making of images was idolatrous. 
It is unnecessary to mention the several other acts of barbar¬ 
ity attributed to Pilate, such as his plundering of the treas¬ 
ures of the temple to get money for the building of an aque¬ 
duct into Jerusalem, his slaying of certain Galileans (hinted 
at by Luke, 13, 1), and his increase in the taxes. All of 
these things followed one another in succession after his ar¬ 
rival in Judea. It maybe suggested that Pilate found the 
people constantly on the verge of rebellion as a result of 
these incidents, and attempted to gain their favor by an act 
of clemency. This will explain why the people preferred to 
have Barabbas pardoned rather than Jesus, for Barabbas was 
a political offender, who had taken refuge in brigandage, and 
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had the sympathy of all who were hostile to the governor and 
the Roman supremacy. If this interpretation is correct, it 
becomes almost certain that the first instance of clemency 
could not have occurred until the third passover after the ar- 
rival of Pilate in Judea. This would be in the spring of 29. 
Then it seems reasonable to think that the system must have 
been in operation for three years, at the very least, before the 
Jews would be justified in considering it a right upon which 
they could fully count at each passover. Therefore the year 
of the crucifixion, when the choice was granted, cannot be 
placed earlier than 32. 

It is well known that this event is mentioned only twice by 
historians of that century. Tacitus (Ann. xv, 44) merely 
states the fact of the crucifixion, adding that Jesus had pro¬ 
moted a rebellion among the Jews, but gives no hint of the 
date. The passage of Josephus (Ant. xvm, 63-64) in which 
the crucifixion is mentioned has been pronounced spurious by 
all Jewish, and most Christian, scholars, and reasonably so, 
for it bears many traces of a lack of genuineness. But, if it 
is an interpolation, it must have crept in very early, for Euse¬ 
bius (H.E. 1, 11, 7-8) cites the whole passage as from Jose¬ 
phus. It has, therefore, a certain value, and particularly 
because the writer, whoever he was, placed the account of 
the crucifixion and resurrection after the narrative of Pilate’s 
introduction of the standards into the city, and the seizure of 
the temple treasure to build the aqueduct. Since the arrange¬ 
ment of Josephus is almost strictly chronological, it follows 
that the interpolator, naturally adopting the same method, 
would insert the paragraph where it would fit chronologically. 
This places the crucifixion in the middle of the administration 
of Pilate, between the acts which first won him the hostility 
of the Jews and those which finally led to his recall. 

The early church computed the chronology of the life of 
Christ in a very simple and rational manner. They took as 
their starting point the statement of Luke that the word of 
the Lord came to John the Baptist in the year 28, the fifteenth 
year of the reign of Tiberius. The ministry of Christ began 
very shortly after this event, and, according to their belief, 
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lasted but one year. The crucifixion, then, took place at the 
passover of 29. This view is apparently adopted by Clement 
of Alexandria, Origen, the Acta Pilati , Hippolytus, Pseudo- 
Tertullian, and others. However, it has been argued with 
some degree of plausibility that the peculiar method of com¬ 
putation used by these writers permits of the belief that they 
regarded 30 as the date of the crucifixion. Luke’s remark, 
that Jesus was about thirty years of age at the beginning of 
the ministry, was erroneously taken to mean that he was ex¬ 
actly thirty, and from this was deduced the date of the 
nativity, placed in 3 b.c. by Irenaeus and Tertullian. 

Modern scholars have retained the view of the early church 
that the crucifixion occurred in 29, or more commonly they 
have placed it in 30, some holding that the church was wrong 
by one year and others holding that 30 was the year the 
fathers had in mind in their description of the date. But a 
change has come in the opinion of scholars regarding the 
duration of the ministry, and it is now generally believed that 
the public activity of Jesus occupied three full years, accord¬ 
ing to the account of John, supplementary to that of the 
synoptic Gospels. Since this is so, and since opinion has 
not changed much with reference to the date of the crucifix¬ 
ion, it is clear that modern scholars must compute other dates 
in the life of Jesus in a new way. Chronology is now fixed 
by a different understanding of the passage in Luke upon 
which the fathers based their computation, and other indica¬ 
tions of time in the Gospels receive new importance, or new 
interpretations. It will be noticed that earlier computations 
placed the nativity after the death of Herod, to the neglect 
of the chapters in Matthew and Luke where the attitude of 
Herod toward the birth of the new king is especially empha¬ 
sized. More recently the date of the nativity has been put 
back to about 6 or 5 b.c., and this has caused still other dis¬ 
turbances in the accepted chronology. It seems that the 
chief reason for maintaining the older view of the date of the 
crucifixion is that of the Jewish calendar. At least no other 
adequate ground is assigned in the works on the chronology 
of the New Testament. The crucifixion certainly took place 
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on Friday, and in the month of Nisan, but the evidence is 
not conclusive whether it occurred on the fourteenth or the 
fifteenth of the month. The church was divided in a debate, 
reflected in a discrepancy in the Gospel accounts, whether 
Jesus died on the day of the passover, the fourteenth, thus 
becoming the sacrificial lamb for the church, or whether the 
last supper and the institution of the eucharist coincided with 
the passover, and the crucifixion occurred on the fifteenth. 
Investigation has made it seem probable that the fourteenth 
of Nisan fell on Friday in the years 27 and 33 during this 
period, while the fifteenth fell on Friday in the year 30. 
Hence there are three years from which to choose on the 
basis of the calendar. 

Apart from the evidence given above with reference to the 
pardoning of prisoners at the passover, there are four indica¬ 
tions of time in the Gospel narratives. These are, the age of 
Jesus at the beginning of his ministry, the time occupied in 
the building of the temple, the date of the beginning of the 
preaching of John the Baptist, and the time at which John 
was beheaded. The chronology connected with the last of 
these is so shrouded in mystery and in the possibility of specu¬ 
lation that scholars have justly concluded that it affords no 
evidence whatever for determining other points of chronology. 
The remaining three will be shown to be either of no assist¬ 
ance in the effort to settle the time of the crucifixion, or to 
compel the acceptance of a later date than that generally 
adopted, and thus to harmonize with the conclusion reached 
from the history of the pardoning of prisoners. 

The first of the other three indications of date is the age of 
Jesus at the time of entering upon his ministry. Luke says 
(3, 23): teal aino? fy b ’IijcroO? ap%6/jL€vo$ axrel Iriov Tpia/covra. 
This was for many centuries understood to mean that Jesus 
was then just entering upon his thirtieth year, and the passage 
was translated in the King James version: “ And Jesus him¬ 
self began to be about thirty years of age.” But, if he was 
born in 6 or 5 b.c., he was entering upon his thirtieth year in 
24 or 25 a.d., and this does not fit any of the theories ad¬ 
vanced for the beginning of the ministry. It is now generally 
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admitted that the older translation was incorrect, for the com¬ 
bination ‘ began to be about ’ is utterly meaningless, and is an 
impossible rendering of the Greek words. The word apxoftevty ? 
is now commonly understood to be equivalent to * entering 
upon his ministry,’ a meaning which is supported by Luke, 
23, 5 ; Acts, 1, 22; 10, 37. With this in view the American 
Revised version translates: “ And Jesus himself, when he 
began to teach, was about thirty years of age.” The one in¬ 
dication of date left in the passage is the indefinite dwrel iriov 

rpiaKovra. Those who hold that the ministry began in 26 

* 

think that 4 about thirty ’ means exactly 30, while the theory 
advanced above, that the ministry began in 29 or 30, assumes 
that he was 33 or 34. Those who have endeavored to study 
the biographies of the ancients know how difficult it is to as¬ 
certain the year of the birth of eminent writers, or warriors, 
or public men. The greatest indefiniteness prevails on the 
part of our authorities in statements of age. For example, 
Thucydides is content to describe Pericles merely as yepojo at 
the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War, and Cicero, in the de 
Sencctute , calls Tuditanus, Sophocles, Statius, Cyrus, and 
others senes , and does not think it necessary to specify more 
closely, if indeed he was able to do so. The Greeks and the 
Romans considered that a man reached his maturity at the 
age of forty, and computed the year of his birth from some great 
event in which he actively participated. A famous instance 
of this is given by Gellius (xv, 23, 2): Nam Hellanicus initio 
belli Peloponnesiaci fuisse quinque et sexaginta annos natus 
videtur, Herodotus tres et quinquaginta, Thucydides qua- 
draginta. Scriptum est hoc in libro undecimo Pamphilae. 
It can be demonstrated that Pamphila, in each of the three 
cases, merely used the date of an important event in the lives 
of the men, and placed the year of their birth just forty years 
earlier. In the same manner the Hebrews thought thai a 
man reached maturity at the age of thirty, as illustrated by 
the statement of the Talmud that no person could be elected 
into the Sanhedrin until he had attained that age. The 
number three was used by them as an indefinitely small 
number, and several of its multiples, among them thirty, 
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were used indefinitely also. There are 56 passages in the 
Old and New Testaments where ‘thirty’ occurs, and in the 
majority it could be shown that the numeral is indefinite. 
Consequently, even if Luke had used the word rpiaKoma by 
itself, he would probably not intend to be exact, and when he 
coupled it with the indefinite toed he made it impossible to 
deduce any exact chronology from the verse. 

The second passage in which many have felt that there is 
an exact indication of time is John, 2, 20: Teo-eapa/covra /cal 
ereo-iv ohcohoprjOi) 6 vain otn-os. These words form a part 
of the conversation which took place between Jesus and 
certain Jews who questioned him at the time of the passover 
next following the beginning of the ministry. Jesus had said 
that if the temple were destroyed he could rebuild it in three 
days. One of his hearers expressed astonishment at this 
statement, for it had taken no less than forty-six years to 
build the temple, and it was impossible that it should be 
rebuilt in three days: /cal <rv 4 v rptalv T/uepais iyepeis avrov ; 
The temple then standing in Jerusalem was the temple begun, 
but never quite completed, by Herod the Great. Two conflict¬ 
ing dates are given by Josephus for the beginning of the build¬ 
ing of this temple. In one place {Bell. 1, 401) he says that it 
was begun in the fifteenth year of the reign of Herod, while 
in the other {Ant. xv, 380) he says that it was begun when 
the eighteenth year of Herod’s reign was already ended: 
t6t€ 8' ovv ofCTCOKaiSetcaTov tt}? 'H pd> 8 ov /3acn\da<; yeyov8TO<t 
iviavrou. It is known that Herod’s de iure accession dated 
from a senatorial enactment in the year 40 b.c., but that he 
did not become king de facto until 37. It might, therefore, 
be supposed that Josephus followed one method of dating in 
his first work, and a different method in his second. But it 
is much more probable that he simply made an error in his 
earlier account, and corrected it later, for in both of his 
treatises he regularly counts the years from the de facto 
accession of Herod {e.g. Ant. xv, 121 ; xvi, 136; Bell. 1, 399). 
On this basis, therefore, one must assume that the building 
of the temple began in the nineteenth year after 37 b.c., that 
is to say, in 19 b.c. 
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Those who wish to regard this verse in John’s Gospel as 
indicative of the time at which the conversation occurred 
contend that the forty-six years consumed in the building of 
the temple were just now at an end. With this in view many 
translations of the verse are given, of which the following 
is typical: “ Forty-six years is it since the building of this 
temple began, [and it is not yet finished].” If this is a 
correct rendering, the conversation took place in 27 a.d., 
exactly in accordance with the accepted chronology. But it 
is far from satisfactory, and it is not accepted in the revised 
versions. In the first place, this use of the dative to denote 
duration of time, ' during all these forty-six years,’ is without 
parallel in the New Testament. The accusative is commonly 
used, as in classical Greek, and one must search far and wide 
in the sources to find instances of the dative as a substitute. 
Only three have been cited: Jos. Ant. 1, 89 : to vBoap ^p^pais 
TecraapaKOvra o\at<t Karefydpero ; Euseb. H.E. v, 1 : 7 ro\\ot? 
ereaiv ev rats TaWtais Siarptyas ; C.I.G. 4107: Jiycr d<T[rj\ 
ereciv \e. It should also be pointed out that this construc¬ 
tion is not parallel to the use of the dative with ev in the 
same verse: ev rpiarlv rjp^pao;, with which may be compared 
Matt. 27, 40: ev rptaiv f/pepcus; 26, 61 : BicL rpi&v fjpepiov, 
also in Mark, 14, 58. In all of these passages the meaning 
is that the event took place * within the time specified,’ and 
there is no implication that it occupied the whole of the time. 
The best translation of the dative in the text, therefore, would 
seem to be, * in a forty-six years’ period.’ Possibly the actual 
undertaking required forty-six years, but that is not a neces¬ 
sary conclusion. In the second place, when the dative is 
combined with the aorist tense (oUoBop^drj) the durative idea 
expressed in the translations commonly given becomes impos¬ 
sible. It has been truly said that if such were the meaning 
of the verse one would expect: reo-frapa/covra xal tjBtj eri; 
oiKoBofieircu, for the present is the appropriate tense to 
express the idea of something begun in the past and con¬ 
tinuing at the time of narration. Nothing resembling such 
an aorist is cited from the New Testament, and but one 
passage in the Septuagint seems at all similar, namely, Ezra, 
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5, 16 : airo Tore eos tov vvv <pKO&ofiij0ri, teal ovtc ereXead-rj. 

There cannot be any doubt as to the meaning of this passage, 
for it is closely paralleled by 2 Esdr. 6, 19: air ixelvov fiegfi 1 
tov vvv oiKo&ofiovfi€Vo<; ovtc eXa/3* avvreXetav. But it has been 
explained as the result of attempting to represent the parti¬ 
ciple of the Hebrew original, and at all events its meaning, 
however inaccurately expressed, is made clear by the legitimate 
use of the aorist ereX^crffy in the clause immediately following. 

Viewed from the historical standpoint the verse gives no 
justification for such a translation as that cited. When it 
was determined to erect the new temple, Herod secured one 
thousand priests to perform the labor, and the sanctuary itself 
was completed in a year and six months, according to the 
account of Josephus (Ant. xv, 421): tov 8e vaov Bia, tojv 
Upe'cov ottco&ofir)0€VTO<; iviavTtp teal firjcrlv cf (some Mss. here 
read 7 rone instead of c£). Herod also built extensive porti¬ 
coes and outer courts, but these occupied only eight years 
(ib. 420 ): tea l Tain (ptcoBofirjaev eTtaiv okt d>. At the end of 
this period a great celebration took place, out of joy at the 
completion of the work {ib. 421). Although the building was 
not erected in accordance with the original specifications, 
and was found to be faulty in construction, there is no 
evidence that further work was done upon it until the time 
of Agrippa II. But it may well be that the disastrous fire 
in the reign of Archelaus, and the faults in construction, 
made extensive alterations necessary, although these are not 
mentioned by Josephus. In that case it might be quite 
possible to say that from the time when Herod undertook the 
work until the final repairs were made, a period of forty-six 
years had elapsed. But even so the use of the aorist in 
John’s narrative absolutely forbids the assumption that the 
forty-six years had just now come to an end. 

An interesting and very plausible suggestion has been made 
(E. A. Abbott, Class. Rev. vm [1894] 89-93), to the effect 
that the conversation has no reference to the temple of Herod, 
but to the second temple, that of Zerubbabel. The writer of 
Acta Pilati (4) claimed that the reference was to the temple 
of Solomon, and Heracleon was of the same opinion, but 
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Origen {Comm. 11, p. 187) criticized that view, on the ground 
that the temple of Solomon was built in seven years. He also 
objected to referring it to the temple of Zerubbabel, because 
he did not understand that this temple required forty-six 
years to build. But there is ample evidence that there was 
a definite tradition that it took exactly that number of 
years. It is immaterial whether Ezra and Nehemiah have 
confused the building of the walls with the building of the 
temple, or have assigned too long a period for the completion 
of the temple. It still remains that the early fathers believed 
it. Eusebius says (ap. Georg. Sync. 11, 81) that it was com¬ 
pleted iv p$ €T€(riv oXot? cnro tov vpwrov er ov? K vpov, and 
Georgius Syncellus(235 B)approves of this, saying: /*era p.<t 
err) to epyov ireXeuaBr), irrl Aapelov tov 'T<rrd<r7rov. Many con¬ 
flicting accounts exist of the year in which the building began, 
and of that in which it was completed {e.g. Euseb. Chronikon , 
p. 25 Karst; ib. p. 59; Praep. Evang. ix, 40, II; Africanus, 
ap. Euseb. ib. ix, 10, 3 ; Ezra, 1,1; 3, 1; 4, 24; 5, 13 ; 6, 15), 
but the only full statements of the years required to build 
are those of the two careful investigators, Eusebius and 
Georgius Syncellus. Also building was continuous through¬ 
out this period (Ezra, 5, 16), although for many years not 
much was actually done. The only objection to accepting this 
explanation is the use of ovro? in the text, but the chances are 
that the Jews of the time of Christ, when they spoke of the 
temple, still thought of that of Solomon or that of Zerubbabel, 
and felt that the newest one, that of Herod, was merely a con¬ 
tinuation of the earlier ones (cp. Jos. Bell. 1,401). This seems 
clear from the similar use of the same word by Haggai (2, 3), 
who speaks of Solomon’s temple as ‘ this temple,’ even while 
its successor was nearing completion (cp. Acta Pilati , 4). At 
all events it can be maintained with absolute certainty that 
the conversation of Jesus does not give the slightest reason 
for thinking that the words were uttered at one time rather 
than at any other. It cannot be held that a period of forty- 
six years was just ending, and it is extremely probable that 
the second temple rather than the third was in the minds of 
all the speakers. 
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Only one other passage contains a definite statement of 
time, but it has given rise to much discussion, chiefly because 
of a persistent effort to justify an understanding of the verse 
which does not seem to be the obvious or natural one. The 
passage is Luke, 3, 1-2 : 4v <hei Be TreprexaiBeKaT <p rift rpyepovuis 
T i&eplov Kalaapos, rjyep^pevoprcrt II optIov UiXarov rrpt ’Iou- 
Balas, teal rerpap'ypvp to? rip; TaXiXaux? ’HpcoBov, <t>ikiTnrov Be 
rod aBe\<f>ov airrov Terpapj(Ovvro 9 rrft ’It ovpalas /cal T pa\cavi- 
tiBos %a>pa<i, teal Aixraviov rifi * A/StXrjprp; rerpap'govpTcn, eirl 
ap%iep4aK "Am /cal Katana, iyevero pfjpa SeoO 4 ttI ’la/apptjp top 
rov Z a%aptov viop 4p rj} ipijfup. Then Luke describes the 
preaching of John the Baptist, the coming of Jesus soon there¬ 
after to be baptized, and the subsequent beginning of the pub¬ 
lic ministry of Jesus. The extreme care which the writer 
appears to take in designating the precise time at which the 
beginning of the mission of the Baptist occurred falls under 
grave suspicion when one reads that Annas was high priest, 
for he had been deposed some years earlier, and now Caiaphas, 
his son-in-law, occupied the position. Nor was this a mere 
temporary slip on the part of Luke, for he makes the same 
mistake in Acts, 4, 6: ’Awa? 6 ap%iepevs /cal Katana?. Such 
inaccuracy might well make one sceptical of the whole 
elaborate attempt at dating this event. It puzzled Eusebius, 
who thought it was certainly a blunder, for he could not 
understand how there could be two high priests, and, if there 
were, how Annas could be one of them ( Demonst . Evang. 
398 d): Buo yap ovtoi Kara to airro ap%tepeis non Up 4yevopro 
/caraXvdelcrrp; ri Trepl tojp apyiepe a/p pofiodeala ^; Then he 
cites Josephus (Ant. xvm, 34) to show that Annas had been 
deposed by Gratus, the predecessor of Pilate (cp. Nicephorus, 
Citron. Comp. 325 C). One is aware, of course, that titles 
were likely to be continued among the Jews after the expira¬ 
tion of a term of office, but there is no place for such a loose 
usage in what was intended to be a very minute designation 
of time. Some modern writers have held the view that in 
just such passages Luke is chiefly to be rejected, but it should 
be noted that Eusebius had no hesitation in adopting the re¬ 
mainder of his chronological data. 
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No conclusion can be drawn from the collocation of the 
names of Pilate, Herod Antipas, Herod Philip, and Lysanias in 
their governorships. The tetrarchate of Lysanias is almost 
unknown, while the governorship of Pilate and the tetrarchates 
of Herod Antipas and Philip were of such duration, and over¬ 
lapped to such a degree, that any one of several years might 
be suitable for dating an event, if the decision depended 
solely upon this evidence. The one definite date is that con¬ 
tained in the first clause of the verse: iv eret Be irevre/caiBe/cdTcp 
t ffr r/yefiovuis Ttfiepiov K alaapos. Since Tiberius succeeded 
Augustus on August 19, 14 a.d., the most natural interpre¬ 
tation of the verse is that the call of John to his work 
occurred in the fifteenth year after that time, that is to say, 
between August 19, 28, and August 19, 29. Soon thereafter 
occurred the baptism of Jesus, and following the baptism at 
no long interval, the public ministry began. The first pass- 
over after the beginning of the ministry would fall in the 
spring of 29 or 30. If we assume that the ministry lasted 
three full years, the date of the crucifixion must be placed at 
the season of the passover in either 32 or 33. And this also 
agrees with the earliest date to be reached reasonably as the 
result of a computation based upon Pilate’s habit of grafting 
pardon to one prisoner annually. 

It is the fact, moreover, that the early Christian church 
interpreted the clause in this way, for it was upon this verse 
that they built up their chronology of the life of Christ. 
Several passages in Eusebius show this clearly, for they state 
specifically that the call to John came in the year 28-29, and 
that the ministry of Jesus began a short time later. Euseb. 
H. E. I, IO, I : itrX rovrcop Bt) ovu, /caret rov evayyeXiarrjv eras 
rrevre/caiBe/carov T ifiepiov Kaurapos ayovros, reraprop Be Tr}<; 
j)yepovia<i Hovriov UiXarou. It has already been shown that 
Eusebius held that the governorship of Pilate lasted ten full 
years, and terminated at the death of Tiberius in 37. The 
fourth year of his administration would extend from the end 
of 29 to the end of 30, during which time the ministry began. 
Euseb. Chronikon (59, 28-33, translation of Karst): “Und 
vom zweiten Jahre Darehs, welches das erste Jahr der fiinf- 
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undsechzigsten Olympiade war, bis zu unseres Heilandes 
Erscheinung, die im fiinfzehnten Jahre des Tiberios gewesen, 
welches war das vierte Jahr der zweihundertundersten Olym¬ 
piade, sammeln sich 137 Olympiaden und 548 Jahre:” The 
second year of Darius was 520 b.c., and 548 years later would 
be 29 a.d. The same statement is repeated by Eusebius 
{Praep. Evang. 483 b-d)in a fuller form, but it is worth citing 
on account of its careful chronology: apxrfv tc Trps evayyeXinrpt 
BtBaatcaXta<; to 0 XpiaTOv Trotrjaapevov tcara to TrevretcatBe'icaTov 
cto<; Ttfieplov K alaapos, et tk cnro tovtov away ay civ eOeXoi 
tov ribv ircbv aptOpdv, irpoioov iirl rois avarrepco ypovovs, rots 
p^Xpi Aapelov tov Tlepaiov /3aatXean, teal Try* nor avrov avaveto- 
aeart tov ev 'I epoaoXvpots veeb, 77 yeyove fteTci ttjv cnro Ba/9u\a>i/o? 
iiravoBov tov ’lovBaicov eOvov 9, evpoi av cnro T tfSeptov ctti to 
Bexrrepov ctos A apelov 2 tt) 4>prf. A apelov pikv yap to Bevrepov 
tcaTci to Trporrov eros Tift ’OXvpiriaBos tcaTavra, T i/3eplov Be 

to TremetcaiBe/caTOv Tip: 'Pcopalcov fiaaiXela 5 tcaTci to & Trfc ad 
'OXvp.7ndSos avpirliTTei. ylvomai toiwv at pera£v Aapelov tov 
Tle'paov teal T tfieplov tov ’Pcopalcov /3 aaiXeaxt OXvpiriaBet pX£', 
at avvayovat %p6vov 4to>v <f>pi)', TCTpaeTtas t-q ’OXvpiriaBt 
Xoyi^opevrfi. And it is quite clear that Eusebius bases his 
calculations on the verse of Luke, for he cites a large part of 
it {Demonst. Evang. 374 d), and continues his discussion from 
the standpoint of that passage. Five other expressions of 
Eusebius are equally explicit ( H.E. 1, 9, 2; 9,3; 10, 1; 
11, 4, 1 ; Demonst. Evang. 392 a-d). 

But this interpretation of the verse of Luke is not accepted 
by New Testament scholars, for the reason that it conflicts 
with the date generally adopted* for the crucifixion. Con¬ 
sequently they are forced to find some other meaning for the 
word rjyepovla in the passage. This they do by claiming that 
it does not mean the sole sovereignty of Tiberius, but the 
earlier co-rcgcncy assumed by him, prior to the death of 
Augustus, and by holding that Luke makes his reckoning from 
this earlier time. It is certainly the fact that an unusual 
position was granted to Tiberius by senatorial decree, passed 
upon motion of Augustus, more than two years before he 
actually ascended the throne. The following passages in the 
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Roman historians prove this to be the case, and show also, 
the extent of the powers conferred upon Tiberius. Suet. 
Aug. 97, 1: quo animadverso vota, quae in proximum lustrum 
suscipi mos est, collegam suum Tiberium nuncupare iussit. 
Suet. Tib. 21, 1: ac non multo post lege per consules lata, ut 
provincias cum Augusto communiter administraret simulque 
censum ageret, condito lustro in Illyricum profectus est Veil. 
Paterc. 11, 121, 1: senatus populusque Romanus, postulante 
patre eius, ut aequum ei ius in omnibus provinciis exerciti-- 
busque esset, quam erat ipsi, decreto complexus est. Etenim 
absurdum erat non esse sub illo, quae ab illo vindicabantur, 
et qui ad opem ferendam primus erat, ad vindicandum honorem 
non iudicari parem. In urbem reversus iampridem debitum, 
sed continuatione bellorum dilatum ex Pannoniis Delmatisque 
egit triumphum. Tac. Ann. 1, 7, 4 (speaking of the period 
immediately after the death of Augustus): nam Tiberius 
cuncta per consules incipiebat, tamquam vetere re publica et 
ambiguus imperandi. Ne edictum quidem, quo patres in 
curiam vocabat, nisi tribuniciae potestatis praescriptione posuit 
sub Augusto acceptae. Tiberius had long been absent from 
Rome, conducting campaigns against the Pannonians and 
Dalmatians, and as a result of his victories he was granted a 
triumph, which was celebrated on Jan. 16, 12 a.d. The various 
powers given to him by senatorial decree were conferred, ac¬ 
cording to Velleius, before the return of Tiberius to Rome, 
which would mean late in 11. But according to Suetonius 
they were conferred after his return, and that would be some 
time in the year 12. Tiberius was given the title of collega 
imperii , and was especially associated with Augustus in the 
administration of the provinces. It is from this time that 
biblical scholars date the qyefiovia of Tiberius, as it is called 
by Luke. It is noticeable that they adopt the date 11, on 
the authority of Velleius, in preference to 12, on the authority 
of the more reliable Suetonius. 

But the Roman historians are unanimous in considering 
that the reign of Tiberius began with the death of Augustus, 
and not with the time at which special titles and functions 
were conferred upon him by the senate. The following 
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passages prove this point. Tac. Ann. iv, 1 (of the year 23 
a.d.): C. Asinio C. Antistio consulibus nonus Tiberio annus 
erat, compositae rei publicae. Suet. Tib. 73: obiit in villa 
Lucullana, octavo et septuagesimo aetatis anno, tertio et 
vicesimo imperii, xvii Kal. Ap. Cn. Acerronio Proculo C. 

Pontio Nigr[in]o conss. Eutrop. vn, 11, 3: hie tertio et 

♦ 

vicesimo imperii anno . . . mortuus est. Dio Cass, lviii, 28, 
5 : perrfKXa^e rrj €xtt) Kal eixoo-TT) tov Maprlov rjpkpa . . . err) 
pkv Bvo xal elxoat prjpas 8 k brra Kal f)pepa<t eirra epopdpxrjcre 
(it is to be noticed that Dio makes a mistake of ten days). 
Xiphilinus, 141, 10 (speaking of the celebration in 24 a.d. of 
the tenth anniversary of the accession of Tiberius): Bie\- 
Oomoav Be r&v Bexa ird>p rrft apxv 1 * &vtov, yfrrj<f> hr paros pep €? 
ttjp apdXrjyfriP avrfjs ovBepos iBer/Or}. ovBe yap eBelro xara- 
reppe op aimfjp, &<nrep 6 Avy ovaro?, ap^eiP. 1) peprot 7 raprfyvpi<t 
r ) BexaerripU eiroirfir). Dio Cass, lviii, 24 (speaking of the 
celebration in 34 a.d. of the twentieth anniversary of the 
accession): per a Be ravra elxoarov erow tt)? hpXV* brurrdvroQ 
. . . 01 8* V 7 raroi Aovkios re OvirdXXios xal Qdfiios Yiepatxv; 
Tt)P BexaenjplBa rr)P Sevrepap eeopraaap. ovra) yap airrrjp , 
aXX' ovk elKoaerqpiBa wpopa^op, &>? xal rrjp 1 )yepop(ap avdis 
axrrlp Kara, top Avyovarop BiBopret. 

It has, however, been held that, since the authority of 
Tiberius in the provinces originated nearly three years earlier, 
the provincials may have reckoned the reign of Tiberius 
from this earlier date. Of this there is not the shadow of 
evidence. If it were the case, we should expect that 
Josephus and Philo, the two famous Jewish writers, would 
show some indication of it, but they adopt exactly the same 
method as the Roman historians. For instance, Josephus 
{Ant. xvm, 32) makes the following statement about the 
length of the reign of Augustus : Bevrepos pkp 'Panpaiojp avro- 
xp droop yepopepos errret Be xal rrevrrjKovra rrjs apxrjs err 7, 717009 
0I9 pfjpa ?£ ffpMpai BvoIp Tr\e(opet, roxrrov Be airrep rov ypdpov 
Bexareaaapa err) avpfjp^e ’A ptqjpios, ftidxra? ervj efiBoprjxop- 
Taerrra. Augustus was avroxparmp for this long period, but 
during fourteen years Antony was associated with him. 
Although Josephus thinks this partnership worthy of men- 
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tion, there is not a word about the co-regency with Tiberius. 
The following passages also give the duration of the reign of 
Tiberius. Jos. id. 177: errj 7 dp 8vo irpos rot? ei/coaiv airro- 
/cparcop yevopevos 81 Jo row 7raWo? T ovSaiois igdTrepyjrev 8ioi/crj- 
crovras to edvos, Tparov re /cal IIiXaTOi/, 6? airrip 8ie8e^aro rrjv 
rjyepovtav. Ib. 224: T iftepios 8k rov Tdiov cnro8el^as 8ia8o%ov 
rijs rfyepovlas 0X470? brifitov; rjpepas eOavev o'gu/v airros rr\v 
ap%r)v rjpepas rpevi /cal irevre prjvas irpos iviavroiv 8volv /cal 
ecKocri. Bell. 11, 180: avros ireXevnjaev -qyepovevaas err) 8vo 
irpos rols ei/cooi /cal rpels rjpepas iirl prjalv (the discrepancy 
of one month in the two accounts is difficult to explain). It 
is somewhat uncertain whether Josephus computes the actual 
length of the reigns of the emperors, or whether he begins 
with the Caesarian year, or with some day in the Jewish year, 
possibly the first of Nisan. In any case the difference would 
be limited to a few days or months, and it is obvious that he 
is calculating from some time in the year 14. Philo similarly 
counts from this year, e.g. in Leg. ad Gaium , 21, 141 : rpla 
Trpos rot? eiKoaiv err) yfjs /cal OaXaaarjs avayfrapevov. Ib. 37, 298 : 
iv yovv rpurl /cal et/cociv erecriv ols avro/cpdrcop iyevero. Nicholas 
of Damascus affords no evidence, either in his sketch of the 
reign of Herod or in his account of the life of Augustus. 

There are two other sources of information regarding the 
duration and the beginning of the reigns of the emperors, 
namely, papyri and inscriptions. A careful examination of 
about 25 volumes of extant papyri from Egypt justifies the 
assertion that there is not the slightest hint in the whole 
mass that the reign of Tiberius was computed from any 
other time than 14 a.d. There is one papyrus ( Oxyrh. 35) 
containing a list of the emperors, with the number of years 
in each reign. It is badly spelled (for instance, it has Tt/ 9 £ 
peios for Tiberius and '‘Aovaros for Augustus), and there are 
some mistakes in the duration of reigns, so that it looks like 
a schoolboy’s attempt to write them from memory. It cannot 
be accepted at full value, but, such as it is, it is worth some¬ 
thing. It gives the reign of Tiberius as lasting 22 years. 
A large number of papyri mention events as occurring in 
certain years of the reign of Tiberius, but, as there is no 
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other indication of their date, they cannot be used in any 
way. And yet it is of importance that, while many of them 
use various ordinal numerals designating years, no one of 
them is dated beyond the twenty-third year of the reign. 
Also in a series of ostraca of the same nature the latest in 
the reign of Tiberius is dated in the twenty-third year 
(Wilcken, Ostraka, 377), while the next is dated in the second 
year of Caligula. But there is another point brought out by 
an examination of the papyri, which seems to prove conclu¬ 
sively that in Egypt the reign of Tiberius was computed 
from 14 a.d. Upon the death of Augustus the name of the 
first month in the Egyptian year, Sd)$ (earlier spelled ScovO, 
sometimes occurring late), was changed to Se/Saarck, in com¬ 
memoration of the fact that the birthday of Augustus fell in 
this month. The month Thoth extended from Aug. 29 to 
Sept. 27, and the birthday of Augustus was Sept. 23, or the 
26th of Thoth. This day was called &a>vti 'Zeflcurrq in an in¬ 
scription ( C./.G . 4715) as early as 1 a.d., but the month 
itself did not receive the new name until after the death of 
Augustus. In one papyrus (P.P.M. 892) events are said to 
have occurred in the month lepaarik in the second and third 
years of Tiberius, and these ordinals could not possibly be 
used if the reign of Tiberius began in either 11 or 12 a.d. 
In that case, the second year would be 12 or 13, and the third 
year would be 13 or 14, all of which arc prior to the time 
when this month received its new name, inasmuch as the 
third year, under this system, would extend merely to Thoth 
1 in the year 14, only a few days after the death of Augustus. 

In the inscriptions, events are commonly dated according 
to the consulship, or the tribunician power, of an emperor, 
so that the evidence from this source is very meager. 
Among Greek inscriptions only those from Egypt and 
Cyprus estimate time according to imperial years. One from 
Egypt (Cagnat and Lafaye, Inscr. Grace, ad Res Rom. Per- 
fiatnfes , 1, 1235) is dated in the forty-third year of Augustus, 
which is 13 a. 1 >., and Tiberius is not mentioned as asso¬ 
ciated with him. But the most conclusive one comes from 
Cyprus lib. m, 933), dated in the thirty-first year of the 
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tribunician power, and the sixteenth year of the reign, of 
Tiberius. This can be only 29 a.d. Of all the Greek in¬ 
scriptions there is but one {ib. 1, 853) which lends support to 
the view that Tiberius was associated with Augustus, but it 
has not been cited by the champions of the traditional view. 
There is no means of dating the inscription accurately, but 
the vital point is that both Augustus and Tiberius receive the 
title ainoKpartop. This is an inscription from Sarmatia, and 
seems to be the sole reference to the acclamation of Tiberius 
as imperator before the death of Augustus. But this is 
merely an honor, and is not significant of any power. The 
Latin inscriptions are much more barren than the Greek ones, 
for they almost universally estimate time by certain offices, 
particularly the consulship and tribunate. There is but one 
of any consequence for such a study ( C.I.L . xii, 406). It 
comes from Massilia, but it is suspected that it originated 
somewhere in the east. Three local magistrates erected a 
tablet in,honor of Germanicus, who had just died, Oct. n, 
19 a.d., and their inscription is dated Anno V Ti. Caes{aris). 
Such evidence as exists among the papyri and inscriptions 
points strongly against the view that Tiberius assumed royal 
power before the death of Augustus, or that he was thought 
of in that manner. 

Again, it is claimed that the word fjyepovla, chosen by 
Luke, is not equivalent to poi>apyia, or hp-yfi, or /3a<rt\e£a , and 
that one of these words would have been chosen, if Luke had 
intended to indicate a certain year of the imperial power of 
Tiberius, beginning with the death of Augustus, for these 
words are appropriate to the sole rule of an emperor, while 
qyepovla is not. It is true that rjyepovia is broader in meaning 
than any one of the other three words, and may denote various 
degrees of authority, and various kinds of functions. Euse¬ 
bius and others use it of the power of a provincial governor. 
It is, however, also found very frequently in the meaning 
of imperial power, and even side by side with airrotcpaTaip. 
For example, it is used of Augustus by Eusebius ( H.E . 1, 9, 
2); of Tiberius by Eusebius {H.E. 11, 4, 1), Dio Cassius 
(lviii, 24), and Josephus {Ant. xvm, 33 and 224; Bell. 11, 
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180); of Caligula by Dio Cassius (lix, 6), Josephus (Ant. xvm, 
238; xix, 201; Bell. 11, 204), and Philo (Leg. ad Gaium , 21, 

141); of Claudius by Dio Cassius (lx, 15, 6), Josephus (Bell. 

' * « 

11, 248), and Xiphilinus (147, 6); of Nero by Josephus (Bell. 
11, 284) and Zonaras (xi, 12); of Titus by Xiphilinus (211, 
28) and Zonaras (xi, 12); and of Domitian by Xiphilinus 
(217, 27). Undoubtedly numerous other examples could be 
found. It is quite useless, therefore, to cite this word as 
evidence for an understanding of the verse of Luke that 
differs from the natural meaning. 

It is further claimed that when Luke wrote this verse he 
had before him the example of Titus, who was associated with 
his father Vespasian in the imperial power, just as Tiberius 
had been associated with Augustus. Seeing an example of 
joint sovereignty, he naturally adopted the method of dating 
the reign of Tiberius which would conform to a similar situa¬ 
tion. But it should be pointed out that the same evidence is 
used to prove that Luke wrote his Gospel under the joint 
sovereignty of Titus and Vespasian, whereas some place the 
composition of Luke’s Gospel as early as 65, and others as 
late as 90. That Titus occupied a peculiar and exalted posi¬ 
tion admits of no doubt. It is partially confirmed by Tacitus, 
Hist. 11, 82: Titum instare Iudaeae . . . placuit; iv, 51: 
validissimam exercitus partem Tito tradit (in the Jewish war). 
It is also stated definitely by Philostratus ( Vita Apollonii , vi, 
30 ): avapprjdeh Bi avrotcpdroop iv rrj 'Pai prj teal apiareuov 
al;MO0cl? Tovroiv, airgei pev laopoiprjcrtov tt )9 apxv 1 * T V iraTpt. 

This took place at the conclusion of the Jewish War, and 
Titus wrote to Apollonius, expressing the feeling that he was 
not competent to perform the duties that were to be put upon 
him : iyd> Bi $tij pkv Tptatcovra rami yiyova, a^iovpevo<i Be 5>v 
6 Trarrjp k^r}KOVTo\nift &>v teal KaXovpevos €9 to ap^eiv irplv ovk 
olB' el apxOfjvai elBevai , BeBia prj pei^ovcov, ij epe XPVt airrcopai. 
There are also Roman coins existing on which both Vespasian 
and Titus are called Imperator , but during the life of Ves¬ 
pasian the title always precedes his name, while it follows 
that of Titus. In the same manner, on the two Greek coins 
which exist, coupling the names of Vespasian and Titus (one 
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from Smyrna and one from Caesarea in Cappadocia), the 
word avroKpaTtop precedes the name of Vespasian, but follows 
that of Titus. 

But this distinction does not seem to hold for the Greek 
and Latin inscriptions. In a Greek inscription of the year 
71 from Moesia, where the name of Titus appears without 
that of Vespasian, Titus is called avroKpdra>p (Cagnat and 
Lafaye, 1, 594). In one from Cilicia {id. in, 840), and in one 
from Galatia (id. in, 223), the two names appear, and avro - 
Kpamp, but it may be noted that in both inscriptions Vespasian 
is called 2 €/ 3 a<rr 6 :, while Titus is called SeySaoroO vto?. In 
Egypt, where the habit of dating by imperial years was 
fixed, the period from June 23, 79 to Aug. 29, 79 was called 
ero? a of Titus, and the period from Aug. 29, 80 to the 
death of Titus, was called er09 7' of Titus (id. 1, 1242, 1043, 
1098, 1151, 1322). ’ It is only by chance that no inscriptions 
of his second year are preserved. The same method appears 
in papyri from Egypt ( Fayum , 77; 191 ; Oxyrh. 289, 1; 481; 
958). In the Latin inscriptions Titus is frequently called 
imperator (e.g. C.I.L. vm, 10119; x, 1420), but when his 
name is coupled with that of Vespasian there is always some 
distinction drawn. Thus in one from Africa of the year 76, 
Vespasian is called Augustus , while Titus is called Augusti 
filius (viii, 10116), and in one from Herculaneum (x, 7) 
Vespasian is called imperator, while Titus is called Titus Ves- 
pasianus Caesar Augusti filius. The same difference appears 
in one from Antium (x, 6659), and it is particularly striking 
there, since the inscription has for its special purpose the 
commemoration of the Judean War, which was the cause of 
his elevation. 

Notwithstanding the close association of the two, the 
Roman historians always date the reign of Titus from the 
death of his father. This can be demonstrated by the follow¬ 
ing passages: Suet. Tit. 11 ; Eutrop. vii, 22; Xiph. 210, 26; 
211, 29; 216, 28; Zon. xi, 18. The fact that Suetonius is 
here in agreement with the other historians is particularly in¬ 
teresting, in view of his enumeration of the large powers granted 
to Titus, even during the life of his father ( Tit. 6): trium- 
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phavit cum patre censuramque gessit una, eidem collega et in 
tribunicia potestate et in septem consulatibusfuit; receptaque 
ad se prope omnium officiorum cura, cum patris nomine et 
epistulas ipse dictaret et edicta conscriberet orationesque in 
senatu recitaret etiam quaestoris vice. Titus received much 
greater recognition than Tiberius, yet he did everything patris 
nomine , and his reign is not dated from his association with 
his father, but from the death of Vespasian. And if his 
edicts penetrated to Smyrna and to Cappadocia, it is surprising 
that there is not a larger number of coins and inscriptions 
flattering him with titles. The same situation arose again 
in the association of Trajan with Nerva, and here also the 
opinion of the historians is unanimous. A statement of Xiphi- 
linus (228, 14) is very explicit: out g > pkv 6 Tpaiavcn K alcrap 
xai ficrci tovto avroKparap iyevero. He was crown prince 
during the life of Nerva, and then became emperor. In the 
face of all this evidence, it must be maintained that neither 
Luke nor any other historian could adopt a method of 
chronology all his own, to the confusion of his readers. 

The opinion, therefore, that the verse of Luke, defining 
the time at which the word of the Lord came to John, refers 
to the year 26, is contrary to the view of the historians with 
reference to the date of the beginning of the reign of Tiberius, 
is contrary to the opinion of the early church, is contrary to 
the opinion of Josephus and Philo, is refuted by the evidence 
of the papyri and inscriptions, is not supported by the use of 
the word rjyepovla ; and any slight support it may derive from 
the similarity of the positions of Titus and Tiberius is nullified 
by the evidence for the dating of the beginning of the reign 
of Titus. The verse of Luke must, therefore, be interpreted 
in the natural way, which renders the evidence conclusive 
that the ministry of Jesus could not have begun until the 
year 29 at the earliest. 

By way of summary, it is clear that there are but three 
indications of time in the Gospel narratives from which de¬ 
ductions can legitimately be drawn : 

First, the pardoning of prisoners by Pilate could not,possi¬ 
bly have been introduced until 28, and more probably until 
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29, and several years must have elapsed before it could be 
called a fixed habit. The passover at which a choice between 
Jesus and Barabbas was granted cannot be placed before 32 
or 33 - 

Second, the ministry of Jesus began at the end of 29, or 
in 30. An impartial translation of the statement of Luke, 
“ in the fifteenth year of Tiberius,” and a correct understand¬ 
ing of the surrounding circumstances, prohibit the assumption 
of an earlier date. The duration of the ministry precludes 
the placing of its termination before 32 or 33. 

Third, Jesus was crucified on Friday in passover week. 
The evidence of the Gospels is contradictory as to whether 
this event took place on the fourteenth or the fifteenth of 
Nisan. But the fifteenth occurred on Friday during this 
period only in the year 30, and that year is impossible. The 
fourteenth occurred on Friday probably in the years 27 
and 33 only. The former of these is impossible, the latter 
very appropriate. 

Two pieces of evidence, therefore, allow a choice between 
the years 32 and 33, while the third combines with them to 
make the proof convincing that the crucifixion occurred in 
the year 33 a.d. 1 

1 Those who do not accept the conclusions reached above, but still believe 

that the crucifixion occurred in 30, are forced to believe also certain of the follow- 

✓ 

ing: 

(1) That the crucifixion occurred on the day following the passover feast, for 
in that year Nisan 14 fell on Thursday. Thus it becomes necessary to place the 
hearing of Jesus before the Sanhedrin on the night on which the feast was cele¬ 
brated. That belief, improbable in itself, contradicts the Gospel of John flatly, 
and contradicts the evident opinion of the writer of the original account in Mark, 
anil, finally, holds that Paul’s belief as to the time of the crucifixion was errone¬ 
ous. I shall argue this question more fully in my forthcoming study of the history 
and legality of the prosecution of Jesus. 

(2) That if the ministry lasted three years, the commonly accepted, but im¬ 
possible, interpretation of the phrase “in the fifteenth year of Tiberius” is 
correct. 

(3) That if the natural interpretation of the phrase “in the fifteenth year of 
Tiberius ” is correct, the ministry could have lasted but one year. 

(4) That the statements of the four Evangelists, that Pilate’s custom of pardon¬ 
ing a prisoner at the passover was already recognized as of some standing, are 
without significance. 
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II. — Hephaestion and Irrationality 
By Professor MILTON W. HUMPHREYS 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 

Before the subject proper, indicated by the title of this 
paper, is taken up, some preliminary remarks seem desirable. 

Since in recent years a change of views on the part of many 
concerning ancient meters has caused Hephaestion’s Manual 
to be considered much more important than it was formerly 
considered, it seems desirable to learn as much as possible 
about his theories, and especially about the extent of his 
knowledge and the soundness of his judgment. On this 
subject there is an able article by Professor C. W. E. Miller 
in the Transactions of this Association, xxxiv, 49-59, entitled 
“ Hephaestion and the Anapaest in the Aristophanic Tri¬ 
meter.” The author quotes the familiar passage, Westphal, 
p. 21 : rip Be BaKTv\(p rip Kara rct,$ •trepirrii'i iprrhrrovri yp>p a <t 
rjxiara oi iapftoTroioi iy^pijaavro iroiijral, air avian Be teal oi rpa- 
yucol, 0 ! Be K(Ofu/col awe^on, axrirep teal 4v rip lapfBuclp rip eirl rrft 
aprlov avatrauxr<p • e/carepov yap aXoyov • ovre yhp ev rip iapftuclp 
e'xprjv avaTratarov eirl tt)? aprlov i<f> r)<i ovBe <nrovBelo<i 

iyX<»pei, ov \vcri<i iar\v 6 avairaioTos, ovre ev rip rpoxahcip eirl 
Tq<t ireptTrfjs rov BaicrvXov , i<f> ^9 ovBe <rrrovBelo<i iyx^pel, ov 
opolan Xv<ri<i 6 BaicrvXov. 

This he translates: “ As for the dactyl in the odd places 
(in trochaic verse), the iambic poets almost completely re¬ 
frained from its use, and the tragedians but rarely employed 
it, though the comedians constantly used it, as they did also 
the anapaest in the even places of iambic verse; for either 
use is irrational; for neither ought the anapaest to be em¬ 
ployed in the even places of iambic verse, since also the 
spondee, of which the anapaest is the resolution, is excluded 
from these positions, nor should the dactyl be used in the odd 
places of trochaic verse, inasmuch as also the spondee, of 
which the dactyl is in like manner the resolution, is excluded 
from these feet.” He then proceeds to show that the views 
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expressed in this passage are erroneous, citing several modem 

scholars who likewise condemn them, but fail to get at the 

% 

root of the matter. Professor Miller states his views as 
follows: “Now the great frequency of the irrational spondee 
. occasioned by the irrational long, the dipodic structure of 
most iambic and trochaic verse, the regular diaeresis between 
the cola of the trochaic tetrameter, and the predominance of 
the penthemimeral caesura in the iambic trimeter, — all con¬ 
spired to produce a tendency to a kind of catalectic effect at 
the end of the dipodies. If this reasoning be correct, the 
dactyl, which has the very opposite of a catalectic effect, 
would be ill adapted for the second part of the dipody, and 
hence, wherever used in large numbers, as in the Aristophanic 
trimeter, would be found more frequently in the odd feet than 
in the even ” (with anacrusis), “or, speaking in the terms of 
the ordinary scansion, the anapaest would occur more fre¬ 
quently in the even places than in the odd.” He then shows 
from statistics prepared by Rumpel ( Philologus , xxvm, 599- 
627) that this is exactly what occurs. The preponderance 
of the resolved feet in the places from which Hephaestion 
would exclude them is great and is found also in the Middle 
and the New Comedy. Scholars interested in this subject 
should read the entire paper of Professor Miller. 

This paper was presented in 1903. In 1892 I read a 
paper “ On the Equivalence of Rhythmical Bars and Metrical 
Feet” {Transactions, xxm, 157—177) in which I incidentally 
referred to the erroneous views of Hephaestion. I denied 
that the light anapaest and dactyl were resolved spondees 

and expressed my opinion as follows: “ While the essence of 

« 

rhythm is time, as indicated by marked units, still loudness 
adds something to the rhythmic effect. A spondee in dac¬ 
tylics makes the movement appear slow, although it takes 
the same time as a dactyl. This is because the voice reaches 
a fuller compass on a long syllable than on a short, so that 
two shorts, though equal in length to one long, represent less 
sound. They are, so to speak, as long but not as broad. 
Hence it is clear that a choreic dactyl resembles a trochee 
v more than does the irrational choree. So, mutatis mutandis, 
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in the ascending rhythm. This fact was overlooked by 
Hephaestion when he pronounced the anapaests in even places 
aXoyoi, i.e. ‘unreasonable,’ not ‘ irrational.’ ” 

The last statement in this quotation brings us to the main 
object of this article, — to produce convincing evidence that 
Hephaestion nowhere mentions metrical irrationality or gives 
any reason to believe that he recognized it. If this is true, 
then he was either ignorant of Aristoxenus (not to mention 
other intelligent authors) or else saw fit to ignore his doctrine 
of the "xppeifyi aXoyoi. Careful repeated perusals of the En¬ 
chiridion have failed to discover a trace of any conception or 
recognition of irrationality, unless it is in the passage under 
discussion. It might be claimed that in the unabridged work 
it may have been discussed; but it seems incredible that such 
a discussion would have been totally suppressed in the 
epitome. 

In my paper, cited above, it is erroneously stated that 
Hephaestion called the feet under discussion aXoyoi. (I 
quoted from memory.) He uses the neuter: etcarepov yap 
aXoyov. Professor Miller renders aXoyov ‘irrational’ and in 
a foot-note to the published paper says that in the discussion 
that followed the reading of the paper, it was suggested that 
the word meant 1 contrary to reason,’ ‘ unreasonable ’; but he 
adheres to his interpretation and cites the translation made 
by Thomas F. Barham (1843), who renders the word * alogous ’ 
and adds in a foot-note “ that is, not according to just reckon¬ 
ing, or proportion.” I do not know of any authority to cite 
in support of the view that the meaning is * unreasonable ’ 
or ' illogical,’ — not even the person that made the suggestion 
just mentioned; for that was myself. The suggestion was 
based on the fact that the neuter was used and not e/care/w 
yap aXoyos. It will not, I hope, be regarded as an adverse 
criticism of Professor Miller’s valuable paper, if an attempt is 
now made to prove that the word here means ‘ unreasonable,’ 
‘illogical.’ The question is one with which his paper was not 
concerned and which was raised only incidentally. 

First let us consider the relation of the clause knarepov ydp 
aXoyov to what precedes it. If aXoyov means ‘illogical,’ it 
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must be conceded that in the author’s opinion a comedian 
had a better right, or was more likely, to do an illogical thing 
than a tragedian. (According to the spurious passage [W. 
p. 19] this very use of the anapaest is inconsistent, but occurs 
7 rapa KcofUKols, ov \lav avrnroiovfievois trvfifierpias. This 
passage was made up from the one which we are discussing, 
but its author seems to have been too ignorant to deserve 
serious consideration.) On the other hand, if aXoyov means 
4 irrational,’ the author assumes that the reader has been made 
familiar with irrationality and been told that in comedy the 
irrational foot may be used where it cannot be used in 
tragedy; in other words, he assumes that the reader has 
already been told the very thing that he is now being told. 
This is clearly the worse horn of the dilemma and is rendered 
almost impossible by the fact that the neuter e/cdrepov is used. 
This can refer grammatically to the usage only and not to 
the feet, which would require e/caTcpos. In rendering we in¬ 
troduce a noun, 4 use ’ or some equivalent, which makes it 
seem possible for aXoyov to mean 4 irrational ’ in the metrical 
sense, but in the Greek no such noun is expressed or under¬ 
stood. Without raising the question whether it would be 
correct Greek thus to use aXoyov in its metrical sense, it can 
be safely maintained that it would not be so used except in 
speaking of something assumed to be perfectly familiar to 
those for whom the author is writing, and such an assump¬ 
tion here would be wholly unwarranted. There can scarcely 
be a doubt, then, that eKarepo^ yap aXoyo<i would have been 
written if the metrical sense had been meant. 

Now let us consider what follows the clause e/cdrcpov ydp 
aXoyov. It may be noted that in ov&& (nrovhtiwt iy%a>p€i it 
makes no material difference whether we render oi> 84 ‘not 
even ’ or 4 also . . . not.’ The latter is no doubt correct but 
it is difficult to translate it literally and at the same time 
clearly. Professor Miller avoids ‘not’ by introducing the 
negative word 4 excluded ’; but this still leaves 4 also ’ obscure. 
The sense is perfectly clear, and the passage beginning with 
ovre yap may be rendered freely : 44 for neither ought we in 
iambic verse to employ the anapaest in the even places, in 
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which we do not employ also the spondee, of which the ana¬ 
paest is the resolution, nor should we in trochaic verse 
employ the dactyl in the odd places, in which we do not 
employ also the spondee, of which in like manner the dactyl 
is the resolution.” Now this statement, as is shown by yap, 
gives the reason why the use of the anapaest and dactyl is 
aXoyov. It is as if he had said simply: “ Each usage is 
aXoyov because it involves an inconsistency.” A little reflec¬ 
tion will convince any one, it is hoped, that, even if we ren¬ 
dered aXoyov ‘irrational,’ it could not be understood in the 
metrical sense. The only escape from this conclusion would 
be to construe enarepov yap aXoyov parenthetically and refer 
ovre yhp k. r.e. to what precedes knanpov, but a glance will 
reveal the impossibility of such reference. 

It should be noted that the conclusion drawn from the 
clause beginning with ovre yap is entirely independent of any 
conclusion we may draw from the use of the neuter etcarepov. 
It would have sufficed to show that aXoyov may mean ‘ illog¬ 
ical ’ there. The words following aXoyov show that this 
must be its meaning. 

The only excuse that can be offered for so long an article 
to prove the incompetence of Hephaestion is the fact that 
the more incompetent he was, the more important is it to 
prove him so, now that great importance is attached to his 
statements. 
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III.— Verbatim Reports of Augustine's Unwritten Sermons 

By Dr. ROY J. DEFERRARI 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


The purpose of this paper is to show that we possess in 
the text of Augustine’s 124 tractates or sermons on the Gos¬ 
pel of St. John the practically unrevised and unaltered long- 
hand transcripts of short-hand verbatim reports made at the 
time when the sermons were delivered, and that the ser¬ 
mons themselves were not read from manuscript, but were 
spoken off-hand without such preparation. These sermons 
have, therefore, a special value in preserving to us Augus¬ 
tine’s oral colloquial use of Latin, and a unique value in thus 
preserving in its original form some of the recorded actual 
talk of Roman antiquity. 1 

Stenography as such is first definitely recognized in the 
history of Latin Literature with the appearance of the so- 
called “Tironian notes.” But it was with the contemporaries 
and close successors of Cyprian (among whom of course is 
Augustine, 354-430 a.d.) that the Roman stenography ap¬ 
parently reached its most general use. 

Augustine constantly employed notarii. That he made use 
of them in the manner of his time, in the privacy of the 
study, is attested not only by frequent allusions to them (often 
by name) in his own writings (cf. P.L. 11, 26, 488, 490; hi, 
55 ; ix, 807), but also by the statements of his pupil and 
biographer Possidfus (cf. Vita , 18, 24). 

Not only did Augustine employ the notarius in the well- 
known duties of the scholar’s secretary, but he also found him 
indispensable for reporting his oral debates with heretics. 
In such cases the notarii acted officially, just as court stenog¬ 
raphers do to-day (cf. Possidius, 6, 14, 16, 17; letters 44; 
141, 2 ; also the Excerpta ad Donatistamm historiam perti- 
nentia, P.L. ix, 816, 820). 


1 References to Augustine’s works are given according to the Patrologia Latina 
(P.L.). 
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But were notarii present at church services, to record the 
words of Augustine the preacher, as they did those of the 
debater ? This question assumes the belief that Augustine 
talked rather than read at least certain of his sermons. And 
indeed of all this there can be little doubt (cf. Possidius, 7, 
15 ; also letter 213). 

The 124 sermons on the Gospel of St. John seem to us to 
have striking internal evidence not only of having been de¬ 
livered without written preparation, but of being direct tran¬ 
scripts (with little or no revision) of short-hand reports. 

The first matter to be noticed in this connection is the con¬ 
trast between the consistent use of lego (49, 4 ; 52, 12, etc.), 
lectio (50, 1; 52, 6, etc.), recito (43, 1 ; 44, 1, etc.), with ref¬ 
erence to text of the Gospel itself as read in the service, and 
of loquor (18, 12; 40, 2, etc.), tracto (22, 1 ; 40, 2, etc.), dis- 
puto (36, 1 ; 38, 1, etc.), dico (19, 1 ; 25, 18, etc.), explicare( 35, 
1), dissero (6, 1; 32, 1), oro (29, 2), expono (5, 20), with ref¬ 
erence to his exposition in the sermon of the particular 
passages of the Gospel cited. To give but a single example, 
in 36, 3 Augustine says: 

Audistis etiam quid ille respondent, cum hesterno die lectum 
esset, et pro nostris viribus disputatum. Hodie verba eius haec 
lecta sunt. . . . 

Moreover, on two occasions Augustine seems to imply 
that he is really delivering an unwritten sermon: 

(Quae) non his sermonibus, sed in aliis laboriosis literis quaerat, 
nec stando et audiendo, sed potius sedendo et legendo, vel legenti 
aurem mentemque intentissimam praebendo, ilia condiscat (112, 1). 
And again — Et si ab hominibus audiunt, tamen quod intelligunt, 
intus datur, intus coruscat, intus revelatur. Quid faciunt homines 
forinsecus annunciantes ? quid facio ego modo cum loquor ? Stre- 
pitum verborum ingero auribus vestris (26, 7).* 

Certain general characteristics appear in these homilies 
which would be most natural in extempore sermons and very 
unlikely in written sermons, or even in carefully revised and 

2 Cf. 27, 5, Unde enim ad nos sonus verbi, nisi per vocem carnis ? unde con- 
scriptio ? This may or may not refer to the notarius present at the moment. 
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censored stenographic reports of them. The 124 homilies on 
the Gospel of St. John show no similarity in length and no 
definite plan of exposition. They vary in length from 700 to 
5500 words. Various digressions also occur; some are ex¬ 
tensive, as in 6, 2, where he interrupts his sermon to score 
the absent Christians who are then attending a pagan festival, 
others are short interruptions in the form of prayers, sug¬ 
gested by the general trend of his talk (10, 13; 69, 3), or more 
often in the manner of parenthetic explanations (3, 17; 7, 15; 
16, 3; 32, 8; 38, 8 and 10; 47, 1 and n ; 50, 10). 

Furthermore, as Augustine warms to his theme, he rushes 
impetuously again and again into long sequences of broken 
sentences, brief ejaculations, imperatives, and quick rhetorical 
turns and questions, all in the manner of off-hand talk. 
Instances of this are so numerous that only the most striking 
may be referred to here. In 10, 9 we find : 

Si ergo in domo tua ne quid perversum fiat satagis; in domo 
Dei, ubi salus proposita est et requies sine fine, debes pati quantum 
in te est, si quid forte perversum videris ? Verbi gratia, vides 
fratrem currere ad theatrum. Prohibe, mone, contristare, si zelus 
domus Dei comedit te. Vides alios currere et inebriari velle, et 
hoc velle in locis sanctis quod nusquam decet ? Prohibe quos 
potes, tene quos potes, terre quos potes, quibus potes blandire, 
noli tamen quiescere. Amicus est ? Admoneatur leniter. Uxor 
est ? severissime refrenetur. Ancilla est ? etiam verberibus com- 
pescatur, etc. 

In 13, *the three sections 11, 12, and 13 are filled with 
broken sentences, a new series of them following each of the 
three successive quotations made from the Gospel.* 

Again, from the beginning to the end of every sermon 
there is an air of colloquial familiarity such as one could 
hardly expect in anything but a talk. For example (10, 11): 

Fratres, diximus iam, nisi fallor, hesterno die, Adam unum 

hominem fuisse, et ipsum esse totum genus humanum. Nam ita 

♦ 

8 See also 5, 3; 6, 23; 8, 7; 9, 10; 11, 4, 9 and 15; 12, n; 13,4; 14.6 
and 10; 17,2; 21, 5, 6 and 7; 22,6; 25,17; 26,11; 38, 5,9 and 10; 46,6; 
49,8; 54,7; 62,2; 78,2; 87,1; 113,4- 
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diximus, si meministis; 36, 8, Nam sabelliani dicti sunt quidam 
haeretici, qui vocantur *et patripassiani, qui dicunt ipsum Patrem 
passum fuisse. Noli tu, catholice (colloquial, sc. hoc sentire or 
dicerc )\ si enim fueris patripassianus, non eris sanus; n, 1 and 2 
(Here Augustine holds up the book of the Gospel in his hand), 
De sancto Evangelio secundum Joannem, quod gestare nos videtis 
in manibus, iam multa audivit Charitas vestra, quae Deo donante 
sicut potuimus disputavimus, commendantes vobis maxime istum 
evangelistam de Domini divinitate, etc.; 47,9 (Augustine’s con¬ 
science pricks him as to the clarity of his explanation), Quomodo 
ergo ponit animam suam Dominus ? Fratres, quaeramus hoc 
paulo attentius. Non nos artat hora quae solet die dominico; 
vacat nobis, hoc lucrentur qui ad verbum Dei etiam die hodierna 
conveniunt; 49, 10 (After the interjection of a subordinate 
clause, Augustine goes back and repeats the first part of the 
sentence in true conversational style), Habent ergo omnes animae, 
ut ex hac occasione instruam Charitatem vestram, habent omnes 
animae cum de seculo exierint diversas receptiones suas, (Exactly 
similar passages occur in 38, 10; 40, 5; 80, 3)*; 63, 1, Haec 
praelocutio, dilectissimi, intentam fecerit Charitatem vestram ad 
istum Domini sermonem, quern ad discipulos habuit ante passionem ; 
profundus est enim, et utique ubi multum laboraturus est disputator, 
non remissus debet esse auditor. 

Note also similar instances in 1, 14; 2, 2; 3, 8 ; 5, 3 ; 7, 3 ; 

15, 18 ; 16, 2 and 3 ; 17, 2 ; 18, 7 and 12 ; 20, 2 and 6 ; 21, 6; 

22, 11 ; 27, 4; 28, 1 and 2; 32, 1 and 3; 37, 6; 40, 3 ; 

44 * 1» 49 * 4 > 5 2 > I 2 * 53 * 7 > 54 * 5 > ^ 3 * ®» 74 * 1 * 102, 1 , 

104, 3; 124, 5. 

Conversational passages, too, appear very regularly at the 
beginning and end of nearly all the sermons. For example 
( 9 , 1): 

Adsit Dominus Deus noster, ut donet nobis reddere quod pro- 
misimus. Hesterno enim die, si meminit Sanctitas vestra, cum 
temporis excluderemur angustia, ne sermonem inchoatum implere- 
mus, in hodiernum distulimus, ut ea quae in hoc facto evangelicae 
lectionis mystice in sacramentis posita essent, ipso adiuvante 
aperirentur. In 12, 1-2 Augustine recalls what a task he had in 

4 These passages, as well as the previous one (42, 9), bear close evidence of 
having undergone no change by revision. 
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keeping his audience alert during the last sermon: Ex eo quod 
hesterno die intentam fecimus Charitatem vestram, intelligimus 
vos alacrius et numerosius convenisse: sed interim lectioni 
evangelicae ex ordine. sermonem debitum reddamus, si placet: 
deinde audiet Charitas vestra de pace Ecclesiae vel quid adhuc 
egerimus, vel quid adhuc agendum speremus. Nunc ergo tota 
intentio cordis ad Evangelium feratur: nemo aliunde cogitet. 
Si enim qui totus adest, vix capit; qui se per cogitationes diversas 
dividit, nonne et quod ceperat fundit ? Meminit autem Charitas 
vestra dominico praeterito, quantum Dominus adiuvare dignatus 
est, disseruisse nos de spirituali regeneratione; quam lectionem 
vobis iterum legi fecimus ut quae tunc non dicta sunt, in Christi 
nomine adjuvantibus orationibus vestris impleamus. 

Note further in this connection the beginnings of sermons 
2, 5. 13. 15. i6, 19. 21, 22, 25, 27, 29, 31, 33, 34, 35, 37, 38, 39, 
41, 43, 48, 50, 52, 53, 54, 57, 58, 61, 68, 93, 96, 98, 106, 
and 108. 

As would be natural in off-hand addresses, even more of 
the endings than of the beginnings of these homilies show 
spontaneity. Many indeed are similar in easy colloquial 
tone to the beginnings of the sermons as quoted above, but 
of these only two need be quoted, 4, 16 and 13, 18 : 

Fratres, ista quaestio si hodie solvatur, gravat vos, non dubito, 
quia iam multa dicta sunt. (It has been a long and tiresome 
sermon, and several signs of impatience in the audience have 
already been noticed by Augustine.) Sciatis autem talem istam 
quaestionem esse, ut haec sola perimat partem Donati. Ad hoc 
dixi Charitati vestrae, ut intentos vos facerem, similiter ut soleo: 
simul ut oretis pro nobis et vobis, ut et nobis det Dominus digna 
loqui, et vos digna capere mereamini. Interim hodie dignamini 
differre: sed hoc breviter dico interim, donee solvatur, interrogate 
pacifice, sine rixa, sine contentione, sine altercationibus, sine 
inimicitiis; et vobiscum quaerite, et alios interrogate, et dicite: 
Hanc quaestionem proposuit nobis hodie episcopus noster, ali- 
quando si Dominus concesserit, soluturus earn. Sed sive solvatur, 
sive non solvatur, putate me proposuisse quod me movet. Moveor 
enim multum 513, 18 (Augustine laments his inability to finish 
his discussion), Dolore quidem, fratres mei, multa coactus sum 
dicere, et parva dixi: lectionem finire non potui, aderit Dominus 
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ut opportune finiatur. Nolui enim amplius onerare corda vestra, 
quae volo vacare gemitibus et oration ibus pro his, qui adhuc surdi 
sunt, et non intelligunt. 

Most of the sermons, however, particularly the last ones, 
end very abruptly, as if Augustine had suddenly become 
aware that the allotted time was up. Thus in 65, after work¬ 
ing himself up to a high state of mystical feeling, he stops 
short: 

Quam mirandi generis mors est, cui parum fuit non esse in 
poenis, nisi esset insuper in deliciis ? Sed hie iam iste sermo 
claudatur: ab alio exordio tractanda sunt quae sequuntur; and 89, 
Sed quomodo id fieri possit, si adjuvante Domino per nos demon- 
strari potest, quia haec disputatio est iam claudenda, nunc non 
potest. 

Note also the endings of sermons 2,4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15, 23, 

35, 38, 39, 40, 45, 46, 56, 60, 61, 62, 64,67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 
85, 98, 99, 100, 101, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 112, 113, 116,118, 
120, 121, and 122. 

Certain remarks occur throughout the homilies, which are 
occasioned by incidents happening while the sermons were 
being delivered, and therefore could not have been provided 
for in advance in a previously written sermon. And these 
remarks cannot be explained as insertions. Some of these 
remarks, too, are such as would naturally have suffered exci¬ 
sion, or at least alteration, if Augustine had found time to 
revise the long-hand transcripts. In 6, 1, Augustine expresses 
his surprise and pleasure at the crowd which has come to 
hear him in spite of the severe cold: 

Fateor Sanctitati vestrae, timueram ne frigus hoc frigidos vos 
ad conveniendum faceret: sed quia ista celebritate et frequentia 
vestra spiritu vos fervere demonstratis, non dubito quia etiam 
orastis pro me, ut debitum vobis exsolvam. Promiseram enim in 
nomine Christi disserere hodie, cum angustia temporis tunc im- 
pediret, ne id possemus explicare tractando quare Deus per columbae 
speciem ostendere voluerit Spiritum sanctum. Hoc ut explicetur, 
illuxit nobis dies hodiernus, et sentio audiendi cupiditate et pia 
devotione vos celebrius congregatos. Expectationem vestram Deus 
impleat ex ore nostro. 
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Augustine also starts the next sermon (7) by expressing his 
gratification for his unexpectedly large audience, which has 
apparently not been diminished by the immediately preceding 
long sermon of 5500 words: 

Congaudemus frequentiae vestrae quia ultra quam sperare potui- 
mus alacriter convenistis. Hoc est quod nos laetificat, et consolatur 
in omnibus laboribus et periculis vitae huius, amor vester in Deum, 
et pium studium et certa spes et fervor spiritus. 

Following Augustine further in this particular homily, we 
may note that a pagan festival happens to be going on at 
the time he was preaching, and certain Christians have not 
been able to resist the temptation of attending it. Augustine 
hits at them continually during his discourse, even at the 
very end: 

Et si aliquanto vos diutius tenuimus, consilii fuit, ut importunae 
horae transirent: arbitramur iam illos (the merry-makers) pere- 
gisse vanitatem suam. Nos autem, fratres, quando pasti sumus 
epulis salutaribus, quae restant agamus, ut diem dominicum solem- 
niter impleamus in gaudiis spiritualibus et comparemus gaudia veri- 
tatis cum gaudiis vanitatis : et si horremus, doleamus; si dolemus, 
oremus; si oramus, exaudiamur; si exaudimur, et illos lucramur. 

Occasionally we find Augustine recognizing outbursts of 
applause from the audience, as 18, 8: 

Accipite exemplum, quod puto ad vos non sit grande. Cum 
scribimus literas, facit eas primo cor nostrum, et deinde manus 
nostra. Certe unde omnes acclamastis, nisi cognovistis ? Certum 
est quod dixi, et manifestum omnibus nobis; 57,6, Haec vobis 
hodie satis sint, delectissimi. Si quid secus quam oportuit dicentes 
fortassis offendimus, vel laudibus vestris immoderatius quam opor¬ 
tuit elevati sumus; impetrate mundationem pedibus nostris, Deo 
placentibus orationibus vestris ; 7,6, nam si nulla sunt spectacula, 
cur hodie convenistis ? Ecce quod diximus, vidistis et exclamastis: 
non exclamaretis nisi vidissetis ; and finally, 3, 21, Fratres mei, unde 
clamatis, unde exsultatis, unde amatis, nisi quia ibi est scintilla 
huius charitatis? Quid desideratis rogo vos ? Videri potest oculis. 

More surprising still, however, is the way in which he 
arouses his flagging audience or chides them for inattention. 
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On some occasions he even breaks out in quick reproof, evi¬ 
dently without premeditation, and solely because stirred by 
the attitude of his hearers. The usual method of requesting 
attention is by some hortatory form of attcndo (22, 2; 23, 15; 
33,4 and 6; 43,5; 52, 6 and 7; 54,4; 85,2; 100, 11), intendo 
(2, 15 and 16; 13, 9; 18, 5 and 6; 29, 4; 63, 1), video 
(throughout) or audio (throughout). Discernite (35, 3), ad- 
vertite (31, 3), and intelligite (26, 13) also occur. Very often it 
requires more than a single imperative to awaken his audience 
thoroughly. So we find such expressions as (10, 9): 

Sic ergo audite, fratres mei, ut non quiescatis. Ego vobis con¬ 
silium daturus sum; 17, 4, Intentos vos volo; aderit Dominus, ut 
congrue loquar, et sufficienter audiatis; 29, 3, Nunc vero, fratres, 
primitus intendite quaestionem, et sic ordine expectate solutionem. 
Nam qui non videt quaestionem, quae proponitur, quomodo in- 
telligit quod exponitur? 41, 9, Intendite, fratres mei, intendite; 
48, 6, intentius accipite; 49, 14, Audite, fratres, audite quid dicat. 

Note also similar instances in 3, 1; 20, 3 and 13; 23, 6; 26, 2; 
39. 5; 42, 13; 47. 12; 49, 18; 54, 5; 55, 6; 67, 1 and 13. 

The naYve insistency shown in certain other phrases is at 
times amusing; as for example (22, 5): 

Hortor ergo ut attendatis; 42, 15, Obsecro vos, attendite . . . . 
Audi quae dicam; 45, io, Quid est ergo quod dixi? Maior haec 
estquaestio? Quid habet obscurum et ad intelligendum difficile? 
Audite obsecro; and 17,6, Intuemini, obsecro et figite memoriae 
quod dico; ne sitis contemptores verbi, ne fiat anima vestra via, 
ubi grana iacta non germinent; “ Et venient,” inquit, “ volatilia 
coeli, et colligent ea.” Percipite et recondite in cordibus vestris. 

In certain sermons, from the gradual increase in intensity 
of the demands for attention, we can notice the audience grow¬ 
ing more and more lethargic. Thus in sermon 11, Augustine 
starts in a very mild and kindly way: 

Opportune nobis Dominus procuravit hodierno die lectionis huius 
ordinem : nam quia ex ordine Evangelium secundum Joannem con- 
siderare atque tractare suscepimus credo quod adverterit Charitas 
vestra. Opportune ergo occurrit ut hodie audiretis ex Evangelio, etc. 
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Soon in the 4th, 5th, and 7th sections of this sermon he 
becomes more and more impatient, until in the 8th section, 
he shows some temper: 

In omnibus enim christianis, fratres intendite, aut per malos 
nascuntur boni, aut per bonos nascuntur mali, aut per bonos boni, 
aut per malos mali; amplius istis quatuor generibus non potestis 
invenire. Quae iterum repetam, advertite, retinete, excutite corda 
vestra, nolite pigri esse: capite ne capiamini, quomodo quatuor 
genera sunt omnium christianorum. Aut per bonos nascuntur boni 
aut per malos nascuntur mali, aut per bonos mali, aut per malos 
boni. Puto quia planum est. 

In the very next section (9), he breaks out again: 

Nota sunt ergo ista quatuor genera, fratres mei. Ecce iterum ea 
repeto, tenete ilia, numerate ilia, advertite ilia, cavete quae mala 
sunt, tenete quae bona sunt, etc. 

In sections 13 and 14 he also feels called upon to stir up 
his congregation again, and finally permits them to depart 
with these words: 

Fratres, sufficiat interim Charitati vestrae, ne haec quae dicta 
sunt, dicendo alia, excludantur de cordibus vestris. Haec tenete, 
talia dicite, flammantes illuc procedite, accendite frigidos. 

Very similar in this respect are sermons 4, 5, 6, and 19. 

On several occasions he becomes so impatient that he stops 
in the middle of a sentence to reprove his people, and then 
goes back to begin his half-finished statement anew, as 37, 7: 

Quando vides aliquem alicui similem (intendat Charitas vestra, 
quotidiana locutio est, non sit vobis arduum, quod esse advertitis 
usitatum): Quando ergo vides aliquem alicui similem et nosti tu 
cui similis sit, etc.; 19, 17, Superius quando ait; “Venit hora et 
nunc est”: obsecro, intendite. Nostis, fratres, quia ad panem 
ventris cum labore pervenitur, quanto magis ad panem mentis? 
Cum labore statis et auditis, sed nos cum maiore stamus et loqui- 
mur. Si laboramus propter vos, collaborare non debetis propter 
eosdem vos? Superius ergo cum diceret: “Venit hora,” et ad- 
deret, “et nunc est.” Quid subiecit? etc. 
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Note also hi, I, and the quotations on pp. 37-38 of this 
article, where the interruption is caused by a parenthetical 
explanation rather than a touch of temper. 6 

It is such familiar and evidently spontaneous remarks as 
these, particularly those of sudden annoyance, which often 
halt and entangle the general progress of the homily, and hence 
make us believe that Augustine clid not revise the transcripts 
which were made from the short-hand reports. This is strongly 
confirmed by the statement of Possidius (28), who says that 
Augustine set out to revise all his works shortly before his 
death and embodied his revision in his two books known as 
the Retractations. Possidius also remarks: 

Praereptos etiam sibi quosdam libros ante diligentiorem emen- 
dationem a nonnullis fratribus conquerebatur. Imperfecta etiam 
quaedam suorum librorum praeventus morte dereliquit. 

Furthermore, Augustine himself makes the following sum¬ 
mary and conclusive statement in the very last sentence of 
his Retractations : 

Haec opera nonaginta tria in libris ducentis triginta duobus me 
dictasse recolui, quando haec retractavi, utrum adhuc essem aliquos 
dictaturus ignorans atque ipsam eorum retractationem in libris duo- 
bus edidi, urgentibus fratribus, antequam epistulas ac sermones ad 
populum, alias dictatas, alios a me dictos retractare coepissem. 6 

The literary life of Augustine, then, was very closely 
dependent on the use of notarii. He employed them in the 
ordinary way in dictating his prepared writings. He regu¬ 
larly had them present at his public debates to take down 
the extemporaneous arguments of both parties. Not only did 
notarii record his extemporaneous debates, but they were 
present at least on occasions, and probably with regularity, 
in the church when he was preaching and took down his ser- 

6 No sermon in the second group (54-124) has a sharp demand for attention, 
at least after the opening sentence. The reason is obviously the marked brevity 
of these latter sermons. 

6 Of course we know that Augustine did not live to revise any more of his 
writings after composing the Retractations . See also Teuffel, Gesch. d. r'dm. 
Lit . 6 ill, § 440, 4 (end), Berlin, 1913. 
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mons. His 124 sermons on the Gospel of St. John have all 
the indications of being unrevised or at least uncensored 
first-hand transcripts of stenographic reports of spoken, not 
written, sermons. These indications are especially convinc¬ 
ing since the statements of Possidius and Augustine, taken 
together, show that Augustine did not live to revise his 
publicly delivered sermons {sermones ad populum). 

These 124 sermons therefore contain the actual talk of the 
great Augustine, giving us close and vivid glimpses of his 
personality. They also form a most valuable contribution to 
the conversational Latin of the fifth century of our era. 
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IV. — Atticism in Petronius 
By Professor EVAN T. SAGE 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 

In the course of the centuries Petronius has acquired a 
reputation in several fields. His career and character offer 
so many aspects that he appears now as an efficient admin¬ 
istrator, now as an accomplished idler; now as a creator of 
picaresque literature, now as a moralist; now as Nero’s 
elcgantiae arbiter , now as a medieval bishop — and perhaps 
this would have seemed to Petronius the most unkindest cut 
of all. He has gained a name too as a critic of literature, 
largely through a single phrase, Horati cnriosa felicitas, and 
perhaps no phrase in all critical literature combines so much 
truth with so much brevity. It is worth while to examine in 
detail his literary principles, for the author of such a phrase 
must have theories of value. In the mangled fragments of 
the Saturae we find several passages which set forth his own 
views or those of his characters. The effort to determine 
which of these alternatives is true is worth while. Few 
authors are so impersonal, but I believe this quality in him 
can be easily exaggerated. On certain points I think he is 
willing to reveal to us his real opinions. 

Just how far Encolpius represents Petronius is a matter 
much discussed. I do not recall that it has been pointed out 
that Encolpius is the metrical equivalent of Petronius. I 
should not attach much importance to this, however. Pe- 
tronius’ realism is eloquent enough of the life he describes, 
and no one in as close touch as he with Nero’s court could 
have easily escaped such knowledge. His excuse, if he 
troubled himself to make one, was the cynical 

Quodque facit populus Candida lingua refert. 

Much has been said about Petronius’ literary views, but 
no systematic effort has been made to trace them to their 
sources nor to indicate his affiliations. Criticism of oratory 
and poetry is given to Encolpius, the rhetorician Agamemnon, 
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and the poet Eumolpus. The three men are different in 
habits, training, and environment. Yet they express similar 
opinions, and it seems probable that the opinions are those of 
Petronius himself. 1 Petronius was interested in literature, 
had an ideal to defend, and possibly had an ulterior motive 
which directed his attention to epic poetry at least. Let us 
examine the principal passages in which literary criticism is 
contained. 

At the beginning of the extant fragments, Encolpius is 
declaiming on the decline of oratory. I shall summarize 
briefly this and the other passages before subjecting them to 
a more detailed examination. The chief cause of the decline 
of eloquence is the practice of declamation, with its unreality 
of theme and its striving for verbal effects. Thus substance 
becomes less important. The influence of Asiatic oratory 
was disastrous. Poetry and painting have suffered the same 
fate. At this point (3) Agamemnon interrupts. He admits 
the reasonableness of Encolpius’ arguments, but puts all the 
blame on parents, who insist on rushing their boys into 
the forum without giving them time for the severe training the 
orator should receive. His constructive criticism is contained 
in a schedium Lucilianae humi/itatis. The first requirement 
of the orator is personal virtue (we think of vir bonus dicendi 
peritus), the next long study of Homer, the philosophers, 
Demosthenes and Cicero, with much practice in composition. 
(The exact text and interpretation of vv. 17 ff. are uncertain, 
but so much seems clear.) The subject is attractive to 
Petronius, for he has Encolpius listen diligently, while most 
of the poetic passages in the Saturae are less well received. 
Thus, for example, Eumolpus is stoned for his Troiae Ha/osis, 
and the Civil War is described as delivered ingenii volubili- 
tate verborum. But the best example of Petronius’ scorn for 
Eumolpus is found in 115, where Eumolpus, just after escap¬ 
ing death in the shipwreck, is displayed to us filling a huge 
sheet of parchment with verses, meanwhile bellowing like a 
beast trying to escape from its pen. Thus it appears that in 
general Petronius did not take his poetry very seriously, nor 

1 Cf. Collignon, Ptude sur Pitronc, 62-63. 
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expect his readers to do so. The serious attention, even 
though temporary, given the schedium is therefore worth 
noting. The subject matter redeems it. 

The other important passage is 118, which bears less 
directly on oratory, but contains much of Petronius’ literary 
creed. Eumolpus beguiles a tedious journey with a disserta¬ 
tion on the art of poetry. Poetry is not merely a matter of 
writing verses that will scan. Neither should it be regarded 
as a relaxation from the serious business of life. Much read¬ 
ing is a necessary preparation. Cheapness and commonness 
of expression should be avoided. The decorations should be 
integral parts of the structure, not mere additions to it. 
Homer, the lyric poets, Roman Virgil and Horace alone have 
succeeded. An epic poem on the Civil War is destined to 
fail unless the author is plenus litteris. As a matter of fact, 
such a theme is not proper for epic at all, but belongs to 
history, which has a different goal and demands a different 
treatment. But he follows this argument, quite inconsist¬ 
ently, I think, with an impromptu and unfinished epic on 
the Civil War of Caesar and Pompey. 

A certain resemblance in the various passages is at once 
apparent. Encolpius, Agamemnon, and Eumolpus agree on 
severe training and wide reading, especially of certain standard 
authors. Their metaphorical language is similar : cf. lectione 
Severn irrigarentur (4, 3) and ingenti flnmine litterarum inun¬ 
data (11 8 , 3). In confirmation of the view that these are in 
large measure Petronius’ own opinions, we may recall the 
fact that he (or Encolpius) was very fond of Virgil (68, 5), 
and has freely imitated Horace. 2 

1 return now to the discussion of the details of the first 
passage. The examination will bring out the fact that the 
point of view from which Petronius regards literature is that 
of the earlier Atticists. The phrase Uvibus atque itianibus 
sonis (2, 2) finds an interesting parallel in Suet. Aug. 86, 
where Augustus is represented as saying to Antony: an 

2 The reminiscences of Horace are collected, perhaps with excessive diligence, 
by Collignon, 247 ff. It is certain, however, that Petronius knew and enjoyed 
Horace. An intellectual sympathy existed between the two men. See below. 
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potius Asiaticorum oratorum inanis sententiis verborum 
volubilitas in nostrum sermonem transferenda ? Cf. also the 
use of volubilitas in connection with the Belliim Civile , 
quoted above. Antony is well known to have been an Asiatic 
(Plut. Ant. 2), while the use of elegans et temperatum by 
Suetonius ( lx.) of Augustus’ style is sufficient to characterize 
him as an Atticist. I do not believe, as Collignon (79) 
apparently does, that the Petronius passage is a direct remi¬ 
niscence of Augustus’ letter. Such phrases were catchwords 
of criticism, in general use, and part of the common stock. 
The same observation will apply to many of the other 
parallels I shall cite. The figure in corpus orationis enervaretur 
(2, 2) is very common: cf. eg., Cic. Or. 76; de Opt. Gen. Or. 
8 ; Brut. 51; and the very frequent use of sanus and sanitas 
of Atticism. Grandis et ut ita dicam pudica oratio non est 
maculosa nec turgida, sed naturali pulchritudine exsurgit 
(2, 6). Grandis here seems not to be the technical term 
applied to one of the three styles. It is rather what Petroniufc 
would call the real 4 grand ’ style (defined by the rest of the 
sentence), not the so-called ‘grand ’ style of the rhetorician. 
This interpretation is perhaps confirmed by Agamemnon’s ilia 
grandis oratio (4, 3), which might be taken as an echo. Pudica 
seems not to be used in this sense by any earlier writer 
(hence the apologetic phrase?), but it is found in Fronto 
(. Laudes fumi et pulveris, 4) with reference to Cato the Elder, 
i.e., as a characterization of the Atticist. Maculosa is found 
also in Fronto ( ad M. Aur. de Orat. 4, 3), not in exactly the 
same sense as here, but still as a term of reproach for faults 
of style. Turgida at once suggests Horace’s profess us grandia 
turget (A.P . 27) and turgid us Alpinus ( Serm . 1, 10, 36; on 
both see Uliman, Class. Phil, x, 290) and Rhet. ad Heren. 
iv, 10. Naturali may refer to the Atticist’s striving for 
the closest imitation of cultured conversation, but I should 
not press the point. Nuper ventosa et enormis loquacitas 
Athenas ex Asia commigravit ... (2, 7). Here we have a 
direct and explicit condemnation of Asiatic oratory, but the 
use of Athenas instead of Rornant has suggested the possi¬ 
bility that Petronius is here imitating or even transcribing 
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some Greek original. 8 Yet the sentence is quite in Petronius’ 
manner, and the sentiment undoubtedly accords with his 
own. 4 Ad summam, quis postea Thucydidis, quis Hyperidis 
ad famam processit? (2, 8). Collignon (84) here truly re¬ 
marks : “ P^trone est dans la tradition du pur Atticisme et 
consid£re comme des modules Thucydide et Hyp6ride, qu’il 
oppose aux orateurs asiatiques.” For these models of the 
Atticist, cf. eg ., Cic. Or. 30 f.; Brut. 68. For the phrase 
sani coloris (2, 8) see above. 

In 3-5 Agamemnon replies. He explains that the teacher 
is not to blame, who finds it necessary cum insanientibns 
furere (3, 2). The responsibility rests with parents, who wish 
their sons hurried through school. Such complaints were 
frequent: cf. Orbilius ap. Suet, de Gram. p. 107 R. A proper 
attitude would permit — ut studiosi iuvenes lectione severa 
irrigarentur, ut sapientiae praeceptis animos componerent, 
ut verba atroci stilo effoderent, ut quod vellent imitari diu 
audirent, ut persuaderent sibi nihil esse magnificum quod 
pueris placeret: iam ilia grandis oratio haberet maiestatis 
suae pondus (4, 3). For irrigarentur see above and cf. Tac. 
Dial. 30 for" exundat in a similar sense. Effodere atroci stilo 
seems to be an invention of Petronius, but reminds one in its 
meaning of Horace’s saepe stilum vertas (Scrm. 1, 10, 72). 
Agamemnon continues his argument with a schedium Luci - 
lianae humilitatis (5). One wonders whether it was a sub¬ 
conscious recognition of Atticism that led some one to 
conjecture Licinianae (i.e., Calvus, the arch-Atticist). The 
general plan of education, beginning with poetry, is recom- 

8 This may throw some light on the problem of Petronius* sources. 

4 Another possible reference to the Asiatic style occurs in 44, 6 ff. Gany- 

■ 

medes is discussing Safinius, a former aedile: Cum ageret porro in foro, sic illius 
vox crescebat tanquam tuba. Nec sudavit unquam nec expuit, puto eum nescio 
quid Asiadis habuisse. It is more likely that this refers to some natural endow¬ 
ment of persons of Asiatic birth than to the Asiatic style. In any case this 
typical freedman, an object of ridicule, can hardly be expected to have more than 
a vague knowledge of the meaning of a technical term of rhetoric. Ganymedes 
can hardly be taken to represent Petronius* real views. It is just conceivable, 
though not probable, that sudavit was chosen deliberately for its Atticistic con¬ 
notations (Hor. A.P. 240). For somewhat similar qualifications for an orator, 
see Hor. Serm . I, 6, 42-44. 
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mended by Cicero and Quintilian. For philosophy see Hor. 
A.P. 310. The rest of the passage offers many textual 
difficulties, and I shall therefore not argue on the basis of it. 
The phrase flnmine largo plenus is, however, worth noting. 

Let us turn to 118. Any one who can write verses that 
are metrically correct ( versunt pedibus instruxit; cf. con¬ 
cludes versunt , Hor. Serrn. 1, 4, 40 and the whole argument, 
which closely resembles that of Petronius) thinks he has at 
once become a poet. Poetry is made a relaxation from the 
forum (cf. Tac. Dial. 5) by people who think it is easier to 
write verses than to compose controversiam sententiolis vibran- 
tibus pic tarn (118, 2). As a matter of fact, this attitude is 
wrong. The mind cannot conceive anything great nisi 
ingenii Jlumine litterarum inundata (118, 3). Cf. the pre¬ 
ceding discussion for this phrase. Refugiendum est ab omni 
verborum ut ita dicam vilitate et sumendae voces a plebe 
summotae (118, 4). On the face of it, this doctrine is not 
Atticistic. The Atticists followed the precept contained in 
Caesar’s well-known warning against unfamiliar words. But 
the difference is only apparent. Even Atticists like Fronto 
advise using novelties in words: cf. ad M. Aur. de Orat. 3, 
2: . . . ut unum et id[em] verbum vetustate noscatur et 
novitate delectet. To understand the principle set forth by 
Caesar we must recall Cicero’s comment on him in Brut. 252 : 
multis litteris et eis quidem reconditis et exquisitis summoque 
studio et diligentia. The standard of the Atticist was the 
spoken language, but the spoken language of the cultivated, 
not of the plebs. It is the vulgar word that has no place 
in poetry. 6 Vilitas verborum shows that clearly enough. 
There is then nothing inconsistent in Petronius’ position. 
His doctrine of figures is noticeable. Praeterea curandum 
est ne sententiae emineant extra corpus orationis expressae 
sed intexto vestibus colore niteant (118, 5). Cf. Hor. A.P. 
447-448 : vir bonus et prudens . . . ambitiosa recidet orna- 
menta. Cf. ib. 14 ff. Petronius’ very just and sensible 
remark was not always followed even by persons who might 
have been expected to approve of it. Fronto {Landes fumi 

6 Cf. Hor. Epist. 11, 2, 109 ff. 
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et pulveris, ad init.) says that one main value of the enco¬ 
miastic style is the practice it gives in the use of figures for 
their own sake. Ecce belli civilis ingens opus quisquis atti- 
gerit, nisi plenus litteris sub onere labetur. Non enim res 
gestae versibus comprehendendae sunt, quod longe melius 
historici faciunt, sed per ambages deorumque ministeria et 
fabulosum sententiarum tormentum praecipitandus est liber 
spiritus, ut potius furentis animi vaticinatio appareat quam 
religiosae orationis sub testibus fides (i 18, 6). This is usually 
taken to refer to Lucan. I shall reserve my comments 
temporarily, as it offers little for our present purpose. The 
phrase plenus litteris has already been noted. 

I think I have said enough to show that Petronius’ sym¬ 
pathies are in general with the Atticists. This appears 
clearly in his choice of technical terms, and still more clearly 
in his general attitude. His models are Atticists in the main — 
Thucydides, Hyperides, Horace, Virgil (cf. Hendrickson, 
Class. Phil, i, 104 and n. 2; add also the fact that Seneca 
Rhetor, Controv. 3, praef. 6 uses felicitas of him, thereby 
grouping him with Horace). His demand for severe training 
and much practice implies self-examination and* repression. 
He would have approved Cinna’s treatment of his poem 
(Catul. 95, 1) and Horace’s advice to wait nine years before 
publishing ( A.P. 388), as well as most of the rest of Horace’s 
creed. His practice seems to correspond to his theory. His 
restraint has often been noted. His naturalness and direct¬ 
ness of method are Atticistic. He gets his effects usually 
by the simplest methods. Norden ( Antike Kunstprosa, 1, 
258) has pointed out that the literary conservatives of the 
early empire were the successors of the Atticists of the 
earlier time. Petronius’ sympathies were with the past, were 
conservative, classic. 6 His tendencies toward Atticism were 
tacitly recognized by Biicheler (in a letter quoted by Col- 
lignon, 356 n.). He speaks of Petronius’ language as “plus 
latine que celle de S6n6que.” “ Petrone,” he says, “repr6- 
sente pour moi une tradition plus pure, tenuiorem dans le bon 

® Cf. the interesting remarks of Whibley, Studies in Frankness , 47 and else¬ 
where. 
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sens du mot.” Tenuis is another of the catchwords descriptive 
of Atticism. 

If the conclusion be acceptable that Petronius is virtually 
an Atticist, one may attempt with more confidence to inter¬ 
pret a passage in the Saturae. Collignon (53-54) has already 

« 

suggested that in 132, 15 we have Petronius’ self-defence. 
His arguments will be strengthened if we look at the poem: 

Quid me constricta spectatis fronte Catones 
Damnatisque novae simplicitatis opus ? 

Sermonis puri non tristis gratia ridet, 

Quodque facit populus Candida lingua refert. 

Nam quis concubitus, Veneris quis gaudia nescit ? 

Quis vetat in tepido membra calere toro ? 

Ipse pater veri doctos Epicurus amare 
Iussit et hoc vitam dixit habere rcAoc. 

Whether or not Petronius intended the poem to apply to his 
own work, it is certainly very appropriate. To the argu¬ 
ments adduced by Collignon ( opus not applicable to the im¬ 
mediate context; novae simplicitatis descriptive of the Saturae 
and sermonis puri of the style) may now be added others. 
Scnno pun/s becomes especially pertinent when we recall 
that it was another technical term of Atticism, used, eg., by 
Caesar of Terence, whose connection with the Scipionic circle 
would in itself guarantee his Atticism. Tristis is used of 
the grand style by Cic. Bmt. 20. Thus we have two terms 
of rhetorical controversy used together in the characteriza¬ 
tion of the opus novae simplicitatis. Nothing could serve 
better as an excuse for the matter of the Saturae than v. 4. 
The author sees no reason to reassure his readers of his own 
virtue, as did Catullus (15, 5-6), Ovid {Rent. Am. 385-386), 
and Martial (1, 5, 8). He assumes as unchallenged the fact 
that the writer is concerned with life only as material for his 
art. If I am right in believing that here Petronius expresses 
his own views, by the use of scnno punts and non tnstis of 
himself, he has ranged himself explicitly with the Atticists. 

One can hardly discuss 118 without touching on the rela¬ 
tion of Petronius to Lucan. With regard to the poem that 
follows, the Helium Civile , I may say that while I do not re- 
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gard .parody or satire as the main motive, I cannot escape 
the feeling that the general atmosphere of satire which per¬ 
vades the whole work affects the poem as well. But I wish 
to consider especially the serious criticism of 118. In the 
first place, Petronius says, history is not the proper source 
for subjects for epic. Epic should avail itself (we are to 
understand that this refers to treatment and not to subject, 
though Petronius does not make this very clear) of interven¬ 
tions of gods, and should hurry us along through the realms 
of the imagination. 7 While Lucan uses his imagination all 
too well, his only real gods are Fortune and the shadowy but 
more powerful Fate, and he has constantly to resort to ghosts 
and goblins. In sharp contrast is Petronius’ treatment of 
the causes of the war. The inconsistency in Petronius’ posi¬ 
tion is that after saying that the historical epic should not 
exist, he proceeds to compose one. Other parts of the chap¬ 
ter will apply to Lucan too. I cannot help feeling that 
vilitas verborum and volubilitas describe both the Pharsalia 
and the Civil War. No one can succeed in poetry, says 
Petronius, save one saturated with reading. Lucan can 
hardly be so described, despite his great store of faulty and 
superficial learning. He was an infant prodigy. He had been 
petted and pampered at first by those about him, and the allur¬ 
ing vices of his style given full opportunity for development. 
Whether or not the epic tradition established and, for Petro¬ 
nius consecrated, by Homer and Virgil, was outgrown, Lucan 
did not seem to him to be the man to establish a new one. 8 
If then I have understood Petronius aright, he criticises 
Lucan’s choice of subject, his insufficient preparation, his too 
prosaic manner, as well as his revolt from the mythological 
and imaginative treatment'of epic. 9 In his parody, imitation, 

7 Petronius would have accepted another principle enunciated by Horace, sic 
verisfalsa remised (A.P. 151). 

0 Norden (Antike Kunslprosa y i f 263) shows that the literary innovators of 
the early empire were descendants of the Asiatics. Hence we have Petronius 
and Lucan arrayed on opposite sides — another motive for his criticism of Lucan. 
The divorce between philosophy and Atticism was long since complete. 

9 Lucan’s monotony is criticised by another Atticist, Fronto (ad M . Aur. de 
Or at. 4, I, II flf.). 
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or model, whichever we take the Bellutn Civile to be, there 
seems to me to be at least a mild flavor of satire. 10 

If we are surprised to find such a mixture of serious 
criticism and parody or satire, let us think of Aristophanes 
and his attitude toward Euripides. Euripides and Lucan 
were both innovators, and in that at least they were akin. 
Both, trying to introduce new literary standards, met with 
opposition from their conservative countrymen. Aristophanes 
does not hesitate to mingle serious criticism with parody in 
the Frogs , as when he has Aeschylus mock the long-drawn- 
out eUieiXlaaovaa (1348), or end each of Euripides’ sentences 
with XrjKvdiov cnr(o\€<rev (1208 and elsewhere). Literary criti¬ 
cism in Petronius is no more surprising than in Aristophanes, 
and we should remember that the literary form in which the 
comic poet was working was far more restricted by theory 
and conditions than was that of Petronius. 

It is interesting to find in Gil Bias a parallel to the attitude 
of Petronius toward literature, and the resemblance becomes 
all the more striking if we accept the statement that the 
modem picaresque novel is not influenced by Petronius. 11 
Doubtless a more thorough search would reveal other par¬ 
allels. In this passage Gil Bias is debating with Nunez the 
latter’s style. Nunez maintains that all compositions that 
partake of the sublime are the reverse of the simple and 
natural; that they are enveloped in clouds, and that their 
darkness constitutes their grandeur. Gil Bias replies: “ I 
like not your prose one atom better than your verse. Your 
sonnet is a roaring deluge of emptiness ” (cf. vilitas and volu- 
bi/itas), “ and as for your preface, it is disfigured by phrase¬ 
ology stolen from languages yet in embryo, by words not 
stamped in the mint of general use, by all the perplexity of 

10 Eumolpus — * the sweet singer ’ — may stand for the irrepressible and facile 
type of poet visualized in Horace’s Bore. He writes in the very presence of 
death (115* 3), and in the first two hours of his acquaintance with Encolpius he 
spoke saefius foetice quam humane (90, 3). Perhaps then those critics are right 
who think the satire of the poem double-edged, cutting l>oth Lucan and Eumol¬ 
pus. We have seen that Petronius could have had as little sympathy as Horace 
with rapid verse writing. 

11 Chandler, Romances of Roguery , part i y 3-4. 
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a style that does not know what to make of itself. In a 
word, the composition is altogether a thing of your own. 
Our classical and standard books are written in a very dif¬ 
ferent manner.” 12 A comparison of the passage in detail 
will reveal many points of similarity with Petronius. There 
is the same doctrine regarding the choice of words, the same 
approval of a simple, natural, unstrained style, and especially 
the same conservative dislike for novelties in literature, par¬ 
ticularly when the novelties seemed to be no improvement 
over the old. The whole point of view in both Petronius 
and Le Sage is Atticistic. On the other hand, Nunez differs 
from Lucan in the frankness with which he sets forth his 
ideals, but probably mainly in this respect. He represents, 
of course, a more exaggerated and burlesque type. 

I may summarize briefly the results reached. Petronius’ 
literary sympathies were with the past. His models were the 
classics. Furthermore, the authors he urged his readers to 
study were among those identified with Atticism; He used 
words that are part of the technical vocabulary of literary 
criticism, and gave them meanings they acquired in the con¬ 
troversy between Asianism and Atticism. His principles 
and his affinities led him to oppose Lucan and the school 
he represented. Parallels may be found in the relation of 
Aristophanes to Euripides, and of Gil Bias to Nunez. 

13 Gil Bias , n, bk. I, chap. 13, Smollett's trans. 
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V. — Greek Pronominal Adjectives of the Type iroivt 

By Professor WALTER PETERSEN 

BETHANY COLLEGE 

What has become in Greek of the I. E. pronominal geni¬ 
tive plural in -oisom , the form found eg. in Skr. tisam , Av. ae- 
taeipm, O.Eng. tfara, O.Icel. peira , O.Blg. techb, and the 
existence of which in Oscan-Umbrian is guaranteed by the 
ablative sing. Osc. poizad\ Umbr. pora, which is made by 
analogy to it, and in the Gothic by the adjectival genitives 
like blindaise ? 1 Why should the Greek pronominal 0-stems 
not show a single plausible trace either of this original form 
or some other form showing some remnants of the pronomi¬ 
nal declension, as the s appears in Lat. horum and Goth. pize, 
O. H. G. dero ? When we consider in how many different lan¬ 
guages some traces of this original gen. pi. are found, and how 
the Greek has otherwise conserved the pronominal forms and 
even extended them at the expense of the substantival forms, 
not only in the masc. nom. pi. in -01 (eg. rol, avOpcovoi), but 
even forming by analogy the fern. nom. pi. in -at and the dat. 
pi. in -aiai, when we think of the fact, moreover, that the 
form with which the gen. pi. of the 0-stems was most inti¬ 
mately associated, i.e. the corresponding gen. pi. of the fern, 
a-stems in -asom, Gr. -acov - 5 >v (eg. tclg>v two, ^copacov 'gcopotv), 
and which must therefore have been a strong force in pro¬ 
tecting the corresponding masc. forms, not only held its own, 
but actually encroached on and displaced the substantival end¬ 
ing, we must expect either to find some trace of this widely 
prevalent form in - oisom , or else to explain its disappearance. 

If now there should be in existence some Greek descendant 
of I. E. • oisom , what form would it have taken ? According 
to the rule that intervocalic sigma dropped, the first stage 
evidently was - ohov . The question is whether this form re¬ 
mained intact or whether the intervocalic iota also dropped 
and subsequently contraction took place. W. Schulze, Quaest. 

1 Cf. Brugmann, Gr. n, 2 a , 369 f. 
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Epic. 61 {., wanted to explain the apparently irregular accent 
of the Dor. a\\a>v by contraction of *aXXoiW < *aXXoiVa>i/, 
claiming that the gen. Xmrto < *Xnnroitro < 'Xinroaio was an 
exact parallel. But the irregular accent of the Dor. gen. pi. 
is much more simply explained by Osthoff, Z. G.d. P. 199 f., 
and G. Meyer, Gr. Gr? 520, as patterned after the fern. 
aXXav, just as the Attic fern, rovrav after the masc. And as 
far as the analogy of the gen. sing, in -010 is concerned, its 
derivation from -oaio through -ohto is itself too uncertain to be 
used as a support for *aXXoi<xaH/ > dXXcov. For not only is 
there no support for the assumption of the intermediate step 
*XTnroi<ro, but all certain evidence points to the stability of 
the combinations -oto>- and -010-. Bechtel, Vocalcontract. 138, 
gives four examples to prove that the diphthongs remaining 
after the dropping of the sigma in the combinations -aiso- 
- eiso - -oiso- remain in all of the dialects, of which we are 
concerned particularly with the second singular opt. <f>epoio 
< *<f>^poi<ro. Schulze’s assumption ( l.c .) that t was analogi¬ 
cally reintroduced after other opt. forms like <f>epolp,r)p, is 
impossible because <f>epoio is not a regular form which could 
be analyzed into root and suffixes and personal endings, which 
would be presupposed by the notion of * Systemszwang,’ but 
the -0 uncontracted appears as ending for the second person 
sing, only in such optative forms. 2 There could consequently 
be no assimilation of these structureless forms to the trans¬ 
parent forms like (f>epo(prjv or <f>€poiro, and the anomaly of the 
ending of <f>^poio shows distinctly that it is a product of pho¬ 
netic change. 

It appears that the cause of the whole tendency to assume 
contraction of the above-mentioned combinations comes from 
the unwillingness to allow a double origin for several func¬ 
tionally identical forms, particularly reXeto TeX<u and reXe 4 », 


2 I mean that if 0/poio had become +<ptpov, the influence of other optative 
forms could not have resulted in the form <ptpoio 9 because there was no pattern 
from which the o could be reintroduced as ending for the second person singular; 
for in all except the optative forms contraction had also taken place, except 
where the complete ending *ao was reintroduced after consonant stems. For if 
<t>ipoio had contracted to +<(> 4 pov 9 Xwrcuo would have become ♦Xtfo'w, etc. 
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and the genitives rov and Homeric roio. To explain a few 
such doublets Schmidt, K. Z. xxxvm, 311 ff., had to assume 
that the 1 of these diphthongs was dropped when they were 
enclitic or proclitic (eg. ifteio : m fieo fiev), and when this would 
not work that it was dropped between two like vowels 
(e.g. Oeoio > * 0 eoo Oeov). But aside from the fact that sound 
changes assumed to account for a few uncertain relationships 
are never convincing, the latter part of the rule breaks down 
utterly when we consider that we never find any contraction 
in the adjectives like j 70Z0? < *17oo-to? or 7 roto 9 , olo?, roto?, 8 etc., 
in spite of the fact that they are as old as Homer, and that 
most of the masc. and neuter forms would come under the 
rule. It is therefore much better with Bechtel to deny 
further changes of the groups like -010- and -ouo-, and rather 
to assume a different method of formation for toio and rov. 
As a result it appears that if there is any remnant of the I. E. 
pronominal gen. pi. ending -oisow, it must appear in the 
Greek as -01W. 

We thus find that if we transliterate the Skr. tisam , gen. 
pi. of sa, into Greek, we get touov , which looks exactly like 
the gen. pi. of the pronominal adjective toio? * of such kind.’ 
Similarly Skr. yesam, gen. pi. of the relative yds, corresponds 
to Gr. oitov : olo? * of which kind,’ and Skr. kisam : kds * who ’ 
to Gr. 7 roltov : 7roto9 1 of which kind.’ This leads us to the ques¬ 
tion whether we have here merely an accidental resemblance, 
or a real correspondence, and whether the entire declensional 
system of 7roZo?, olo?, and roto? was formed on the basis of 
this genitive plural, just as the whole Greek aorist passive 
system in - 0 -q- may have been built upon a second person 
singular iike — Skr. ddi-thas . 4 To make the latter 

alternative probable it will be necessary on the one hand to 
weigh its probability in comparison with the other theories 
suggested as to the origin of the type, on the other hand to 

show what forces were probably operative in isolating these 

• 

8 It is true that according to Schulze, e.g., woio% would have originally been 
*Toifot , not *toi<toi , but since both would have been identical in Homeric 
times, the resulting development must have been the same regardless of origin. 

4 Cf., eg., Hirt, Handb. J. gr. Laut - u. Forrnenl? 557 f. 
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genitives from the rest of the paradigm, and particularly to 
explain the development of the qualitative and adjectival 
force of the forms in -0409 as opposed to the primitives. 

As far as Brugmann’s suggestion ( Gr : Gr? 181) is con¬ 
cerned, that the pronominal adjectives like 71-0109 are locatives 
singular in -01 + suffix -to-, the objection seems to be fatal that 
it is impossible to see any connection between the meaning 
of the locative case and the qualitative meaning which is so 
characteristic of these adjectives. More recently Brugmann 
(Gr. ii, i 2 , 79, 207) has followed W. Schulze, Lat. Eigen- 
namcn , 435, who declares Troto?, oh> 9 , and tomk to have arisen 
by composition of the pronominal stems quo -, (o-, to- with I. E. 
*oiyo- * walk,’ comparing the Goth, adverb haiwa * how ’ with 
7 roto 9 . While this comparison seems enticing to many, and 
while in the nature of the case it can neither be proven nor 
disproven, yet it may be said that the partial correspondence 
of the Gothic adverb with 7 roio 9 is far from being as striking 
as the complete correspondence of the three genitives irouov , 
ou»i/, and toiW 6 with forms in the Indo-Iranian, Oscan-Um- 
brian, Germanic, and Slavic. And as far as the develop¬ 
ment of meaning is concerned, it will appear below that the 
qualitative notion is at least as easily developed, if not more 
so, from the simple non-qualitative pronoun than from a 
concrete word meaning ‘way.’ Finally, the balance of 
probability is in favor of the pronominal genitives, because in 
this way, i.e. by their pronominal origin, is explained why a 
closely associated group of seven pronominal adjectives ( 7 roto 9 , 
0I09, T0Z09, 07 T 0409 , a\Xo£o 9 , o/toto 9 , Tratnolos ) 6 should exist with 
no spreading to derivatives from nouns, while it is not so 
easy to see why the derivatives with *oiuo- * way ’ should not 
have been formed from any adjective whatsoever. 

The immediate prerequisite for the isolation of the pronom¬ 
inal genitives in -oiW was of course the formation of parallel 
genitives with the substantival ending -o>i/, which, however, 

6 Probably, as is seen below s.v., the genitives dXXoIwv and 6/jloIuv also had 
corresponding forms in other I. E. languages. 

6 That this is the latest of these pronominal adjectives is shown by the fact 
that it is derived from a consonant stem. Sec below s.v. 
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needs no proof, because the latter is the actually existing 
ending for all pronouns as well as nouns, and consequently 
must be assumed under any theory. What we have to ex¬ 
plain, is why the original pronominal genitives came to 
be felt as having no immediate relation to the rest of the 
paradigm, and could then be reinterpreted in the adjectival 
qualitative sense, and through what forces and in what man¬ 
ner the semantic differentiation between the originally iden¬ 
tical pronominal and substantival forms of the genitive plural 
took place. These questions can not be answered in the 
identical way for all of the forms under discussion, since 
morphological as well as semantic conditions vary widely, 
and it will therefore be best to take up these adjectives one 
by one, beginning with nolo?, which presents the most favor¬ 
able conditions for such a differentiation from its primitive 

T {?. 


1 . Trows 7 : “ris 

In the interrogative pronoun the conditions for the isola¬ 
tion of cases were particularly favorable because from I. E. 
times its declension appears to have been heteroclitic, the 
stems qile-, qUo-, ql*d-, and qUi- alternating in such a way 
that we are unable to decide with certainty as to their distri¬ 
bution, except that it is probable that the nom. and acc. sing, 
had the stem qUi-. Cf. Brugmann, Gr. 11. 2 2 , 348 f. Since 
the I. E. labio-velars became dentals in Greek before palatal 
vowels, but otherwise labials, the difference between these 
various stems was increased further so that we have re- no-, 
na- (Attic nij-), r t-. This resulted in casting out the forms 
with labials from the regular paradigm at a very early date, 
and already in Homer they are relegated to adverbs and 
derivatives like noffev and nolo?, while the pronoun itself has 
retained n- (tip-) in the nom. and acc., but used re- every¬ 
where else, so that the paradigm appears as follows: N. S. 
rk, rl, G. reo rev, D. re<p, A. rlva, N. PI. rive?, G. rea>v, D. 
r&iai, A. rlva?. Cf. Monro, Horn. Gram. 92. That, how- 

7 Since iwoTos is merely a derivative of Totos, it will not receive special 
treatment. 
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ever, the gen. pi. was originally irolcov < *iro(tra>v, I. E. *q l *oi- 
som is made probable not only by the above-mentioned Skr. 
kisatn , but also by the Oscan *poizdm presupposed by the 
abl. sing, poizad. Such an irregular Gr. genitive could not 
maintain itself in its original function and either had to disap¬ 
pear or give rise to other analogical forms which supported 
it. After the substantival gen. pi. had once encroached on 
the pronominal, ttouov appeared by analogy to other geni¬ 
tives like &v : 09 as belonging to a nom. sing. 7 roZo 9 , and this 
resulted ultimately in forming an entire new paradigm from 
the stem iroio-, which at first differed in no way from Ti'9 8 
semantically. Gradually, however, the influence of the 
many adjectives in -w, -« 09 , -0*09, and particularly those in 
-0109, eg. »}oZo 9 : 7e\oZo9 : 7^\a>9, caused 7roto? to become 

specialized so as to be practically (though never entirely) lim¬ 
ited to adjectival use, whereas rk oftenest appears as sub¬ 
stantive, though it always is also frequently used as an 
adjective. 

The original equivalence of 7ro*o 9 and t& thus presupposed 
shows itself in historical times in a multitude of ways. 
Leaving out of account the fact that in Modern Greek 9 7 to£o? 
is the intewogative pronoun and has almost completely dis¬ 
placed t 19, a fact which might be considered an altogether 
secondary development, there are many indications that the 
semantic distinction between the two pronouns was not at 
any time very definite. Alongside of many instances in 
which 7 roto 9 was certainly both adjectival and qualitative 
there are many others from Homer on which show no clear 
cut distinction between the two pronouns . 10 I give exam¬ 
ples of evidence tending to prove this equivalence under 
three headings: (1) 7 roto 9 is used substantively or without 
qualitative notion where TtV would have been at least equally 
applicable. (2) rt 9 is used adjectively or with the suggestion 

8 One might compare the double paradigm of Zctfrr: on the one hand A16*, 
At/, A/a, on the other hand Zrjrit, ZtjW, Zrjya after the old acc., which was 
originally *Z r\w. 

9 Cf. Hatzidakia, Neugr. Gram . 208. 

in Cf. also Jannaris, Hist. Gr. Gr. 163 ; Robertson, Gram, of the Gr. N. Test. 
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of a qualitative sense where irolos would have been normal. 
(3) irolos and rls alternate in such a way in one and the 
same passage that it is evident that the writer could have 
felt no distinction between them. 

As a substantive irolos occurs in the Homeric phrases 
irolov eeiires * what have you said! ’ and 1rolov epei-as * what 
have you done! ’ It is true that in some instances there is 
certainly a qualitative notion present, so that we can hardly 
consider the substantival use a remnant of the original state 
of affairs, but rather a secondary substantivation from the 
qualitative adjective. So e.g. / 3 , 243, M 4 vrop arapri/pe, 
<f>pevas r/Xee, irolov eeiires 'H/xc'a? orpvvcov narairavepev . 11 At 
other times, however, it seems as though the distinct qualita¬ 
tive notion is absent, as when Menelaos addresses Antilo- 
chus, 'P, 570, ’Ain'tXo^e, irpooOev ireirvvpeve, irolov epe^as. 
Here * what have you done! ’ seems more natural than 
‘what sort of a thing have you done!’ though we must be¬ 
ware of judging from the English standpoint, as well as 
from the meanings to which we are accustomed from the 
lexicons. But such passages do show that the qualitative 
sense may be merely suggested by the context without our 
being justified in attributing the same to this word any more 
than to the simple rls, which may be used in its stead and 
which by itself has certainly no qualitative sense. This is 
still more enlightening in some instances where irolos is 
indeed adjectival, but where the context shows that the 
qualitative notion is absent. In asking a stranger about his 
country one surely does not ask at first “ what is the nature 
of the country from which you come ? ” but asks for its 
name, yet we find a, 406, 'OiriroOev ot>ros avrjp • irolrjs B' 
eogerai elvai Talrjs ; irov Be vv ol yeverj /cat irarpls apovpa ; With 
this we may compare the use of rtf, v, 233, T6 yfj, rls Sfjftos; 
rives avepes iyyeydaaiv ; a question asked by Odysseus when 
he failed to recognize Ithaca on his return home and his 
awakening from deep sleep. Again when Telemachus asks 

11 Even here, however, the qualitative notion may be entirely suggested by 
the exclamatory nature of the passage and would have been present just as well 
if rl had been substituted. 
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Odysseus in tt, 222, Tlolr) yap vvv hevpo . . . vrjt ae vavrai 
“Hyayoi/ eh *lOa/ajv ; it would be superfluous to seek for a 
real qualitative notion. In later literature the qualitative 
notion must certainly be absent when 7 roIo 9 is used while 
sarcastically repeating a word of a preceding speaker, eg. 
Ar. Ach. 62, where the herald announces the messengers 
from the King, and Dicaeopolis answers rroiov ftaaiXear ;; 
‘ what king ? ’ surely not ‘ what sort of a king ? ’ Cf. also 
ib. 157, @E. 'Ohopavrcov arparo<i. AI. rroicov 'Ohofidvrcav \ 
7roto9 -is furthermore used in Alexis, frg. 3, 386 (v. 3) when 
inquiring about the exact wording of a quotation: xopyfrov ye 
tout earlv . . . he^cdyi O' evpijpevov. 2 . to nrolov ; A. ev xot9 
avpiroaiovi ov Triverat atcparov. 

On the other hand, the qualitative sense can be read into 
rfc and was no doubt often suggested by the context in the 
large majority of instances in which it was used adjectivally. 
I quote the following from Homer: v, 200, dtfioi eyed, reW avre 
fiporidv e9 yalav ixavco] a, 225, Tt9 $ai 9 , T19 he opiXo? oh’ 
(hrXero ; XI, 367, T19 av hrj rot 1/009 eh ); E, 633, rt 9 toi avdyxr] 
II rd>aaetv\ X, 171, T19 vv ae tcffp ehafiaaae ravT)Xeyeo<{ Oavaroto ; 
<o, 514, rk vv pot rjpeprj rjhe; 7, 249, riva h’ avrip pqaar oXeOpov 
AiyiaOos hoXoprjn^, errel /crave iroXXov a pela >; it , 461, ri hrj 
Ac\eo9 ear dva darv ; 

Examples of alternation of 7roto9 and rfc without distinction 
in the same passage are given by Jannaris, Hist. Gr. Gr. p. 163, 
and Hatzidakis, Neugr. Gram. 207 f. Of these I shall quote 
Eur. El. 907, Eilev • rtv dp%Tjv rrpedra a e^ehrco / catcatv , IIo 4 z 9 
T€X€ora9; rlva peaov ra^eo Xoyov; and Lycurgus, 143 f., 
vfiei 9 h' epcordre avrov ttoioik ; . . . ev rot 9 repeat rot9 
Trarpthos • 7rotot9; tow Oeoir; aedaovras ex r<ov xivhvvatv • 
rivas ; . . . itcerevaei iXefjaat avrov rivwv; . . . Woia h' rjXucia 
hucai ®9 dv rovrov eXeqaeie ; trorepov rj r 5 >v rrpeaftvrepcov . . . ; 
a,XX' rj rmv vecore'pcov ; teal rfc av avapvrjaOeU . . . ; Cf. also 
Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1124, 'Qpyov jxepijxvidv iroiov rj fiiov rlva ; ib. 
1164, Tt'1/09 rroXvriav rtovhe kclk Troian areyrjs ; and Anaxandr. 
frg. 3, 184, ri yap exXehrei A0/X09 rj/xhepos it oicov ayaOiov; 

It thus appears that the distinction between 7 roto 9 and T19 was 
never an absolute one, but that there merely was a tendency 
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to use the former as a qualitative adjective in the earlier clas¬ 
sical period, from which, however, the latter was never ex¬ 
cluded, and this distinction never became complete, but was 
obliterated again so that in Modern Greek 77-0109 does service 
for both. How this tendency to use the longer word in the 
qualitative sense arose, is not hard to see. We surmised 
above that the distinction was originally rather that of sub¬ 
stantive and adjective, 77-0409 being appropriated for the latter 
purpose because of its ending, which seemed so much like 
adjectival suffixes. But since an adjectival interrogative pro¬ 
noun, as is shown by the examples of adjectival rk also, may 
in most instances give a suggestion of a qualitative meaning, 
which belonged in the beginning to the adjectival use itself, 
it is evident that the development of the adjectival interroga¬ 
tive into a qualitative interrogative was just what might have 
been expected. We may say then that from a semantic point 
of view also the derivation of 77-0409 from the old gen. pi. 
*7to(<ov : r 19 is perfectly natural and adds weight to the other 
reasons given above for assuming this origin. 

2. otos : 8s 

Here we have no breaking up of an originally unified 
paradigm to assist in the isolation of the genitive plural, but if 
77-0409 was once formed on the basis of its genitive plural 
which it had inherited fromr6, the existence of this paradigm 
would be a strong force to help reinterpret the genitives oia>v 
and TotW as adjectival and qualitative and to cause double 
paradigms to be formed in their case also. It is only 
necessary to show that o?o 9 and 09 had a part of their sphere 
of usage in common, so that the divergence from an original 
unity can be explained in exactly the same way as for 71-0409 
and Tt 9 . 

This original identity of the two relative pronouns, then, 
appears in the first place from passages in which 0Z09 is used 
substantively and non-qualitatively, or where we might rather 
expect 89. Thus in the following three instances it refers to 
something so definite that we would hardly seek for the qual- 
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itative notion, though it might be read into the passages: E, 
340, pee 5 ’ dpftporov alpa Oeolo, 'lydtp, ohk rrep re pe'et patca- 
peaat deolatv. B, 194, 'Ev ftovXrj 8 ’ ov rravres cucovaapev olov 
eetTre ; 8, 242 (exclamatory), olov ro8’ epe^e teal erXrj icaprepvt 
avr)p Arjp<p evt Tpdxov. Qualitative interpretation is prac¬ 
tically impossible when 0I09 is correlated with a non-qualita- 
tive demonstrative, as in the four following passages: I, 104, 
Ov yap Tt? voov aXXo<t apeivova rovSe votjaei, Olov eydt voe<o. 

443, V E adie . . . /cai repireo rol<r8e t Ola rrapeart. t, 255, 
Avrr) yap ra8e eipar iyoi 7 ropov, oV ayopevet<i. a>, 90, 'AUd re 
Kelva paXiara I 8 a>v Qr\r)<rao 0vp<p, OH 67 rl aol tcareOrj/ce 6ea 
rrepucaXXe ae&Xa. 

On the other hand, since 09 did not originally have an ad¬ 
jectival function, we need not seek for instances where it 
shows its original identity with 0I09 through traces of such 
adjectival use, but there are a number of examples of its ap¬ 
plication in a general sense in such a way as to allow the 
qualitative notion to be read into it, and this would show 
how the originally identical 0I09 got a starting point for that 
meaning which later became its principal one, largely through 
the assistance of its pattern 7roto9. I quote the following 
examples of 59 qualitative: E, 304, 6 8e yeppd8iov XafSe yetpl 
Tv8et8rfi, peya epyov, 8 ov 8vo y av8pe <f>epoiev, oloi vvv fiporot 
ela. 4 Such as two men could not carry.’ With olot in the 
last part cf. the use of oX in an almost identical clause A, 272, 
tceivotat 8 ’ &v ov rt9 T<ux> 01 vvv ftporoi eiatv IrrtyOovtoi payeoiro. 
f 3 , 119 , K ep8ea ff oV ov tto) rtv atcovopev ov8e rraXatlov, Taosv 
at irapos fjcrav €V7rXoKapl8e<; 'Ayatal (cf. 0I09, A, 262, Ov yap 
7T<u to to 1/9 l8ov av4pa<i ov8k X8a>pat Olov II etpldoov k.t.X.\ A, 
62, 'AXX' dye 8r) rtva pavrtv epetopev fj iepfja, *H /cat ovetpo - 
7 roXov . . . "09 k eXirot. /3, 207, ov8e per aXXa<; 'EpyopeO', 
&<t emetich orrvtepev earlv €Ka<rr<p. 649, Ttprft 7)9 re p 

eouce rertpfjaOat. 

3 . toios : 8 r t6 

Here also there was no breaking up of an originally unified 
paradigm, and in this respect the conditions for isolating the 
old genitive plural were less favorable than for irol<ov, but 
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they were better than for oitov because the pronominal stem 
to- was from the beginning used adjectivally as well as 
substantially, and it was the adjectival use, as we saw for 
7 roto 9 , that easily causes the development of the qualitative 
notion. 

The original identity of T0Z09 and to- is seen not so much 
from passages in which the former is used in a non-qualitative 
sense, in fact it is doubtful whether it was ever lacking in * 
historical times, but we can at least quote a few sentences of 
a type which might originally have displayed a T0Z09 which 
was felt as non-qualitative. This is most evident when it is 
correlated with the substantival non-qualitative relative 09, as 
in the following passages: 280, Tolov yap kXcos iaOXov 

dirtoXetrav t)vi 6 %oio, ’Httiov, 09 crtfxoiv paXa iroXXdKi<t irypov 
eXaiov Xairdcov Karfyeve. H, 231 , 'H/ict 9 S’ eipev toioi 01 av 
creBev airndaaipev. P, 164, Tolov yap Bepairtov 7 rdtf>ar avepos, 

69 p4y apuTTos ’Apyeicov. In the last instance, e.g., we could 
translate either ‘the servant of that man’ or ‘the servant of 
such a man has been slain, who is, etc.’ Otherwise we may 
sometimes translate by a non-qualitative pronoun without 
therefore assuming that it was so felt by the Greeks. Thus 
/ 9 , 60, 'Hpcs S' ov vv ti toioi ap.vvep.cv can be translated either 
* we are not such as to ward off ’ or * those to ward off,’ 
but the qualitative notion is suggested by the context if it is 
not expressed. 

This leads us to the more frequent case, when the simple 
Greek demonstrative may suggest a qualitative notion through 
the context, and thus allow us to see the starting point for 
the development of the meaning of T0Z09. Most easily again 
this is seen when it is correlated with the qualitative o!o9. So 
2 , 590, *Ev he yopov irohcikXe •jrcpiKXvrbf; ap<fuyvi]€i<i, To) itceXov 
olov iroT .. . AalSaXos rjatcrjoev. 7r, 288, ovtcfri rolcnv cancel 
Old Trore TpoiijvSe Kitov KareXenrev 'Obvaaevs. Also note the 
parallelism of the pairs Toto 9 :oIo 9 and ra : B. in 77, 312, T0Z09 
itov olo 9 etrtri, ra re <t>povetov a r iyto irep. Otherwise a quali¬ 
tative force of to- may be suggested if it does not refer to a 
particular individual or individuals, but is used generally. 

Cf. e.g. I, 508, *09 pev t aiSeaerai KOvpa<i Aids atraov iovtras, 
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Top Be pey dnnjaav teat r etcXvov ev^ofxeuoio * *0? 8^ k avrjvqTai 

Kai t« <TT€pe<t)<; aTroeiTTTj, Alaaovrai B' apa ral ye Ala Kpovicova 
Kiovaai Tqj "A r-qv a pi bread ai. A, 409, *09 Be k apiarevyai 
pd-XV T ° v ^ pa\a xpe to 'E arapevat tcparepoK. 0 , 161, Ou 
yap a* ovSe, %eive, Bar)povi (fxori dla/cco "Ad'koov, . . . *A\X<i T(p 89 
.. . <Poprov re pvrjfMov Kai eirlaKonot rjatv oBalcov K epBetov & 
apTraXe'cov. k, 74, Ou yap poi depis earl xopi^e'pev ovB’ 
aTroirepireiv v AvBpa top 09 xe deolaiv avexdijTai paxapeaaiv. 
In the last passage the reference is to the individual Odys¬ 
seus, it is true, but he represents a whole type, so that we 
may render ‘such a man, who is, etc.’ 

4 . dXXotos : &XXos 

For aWouov as a prehistoric gen. pi. of a\Xo 9 we are 
unable to quote from other I. E. languages forms which are 
actually found, but some near relatives make it certain that 
'Such a genitive must have existed at one time. The Gothic 
aljis must have had a gen. pi. aljaize fern, aljaizd made like 

0 

the corresponding forms of all other adjectives, and these 
would point to an I. E. masc. gen. pi. *al{oisdm even if the 
final vowel of the Greek masculine cannot be immediately 
compared with the e of the Gothic. Furthermore I. E. 
•alioisont is made probable by the Skr. anyesam , gen. pi. of 
anyds. While the Sanskrit has lost the pronoun directly 
descended from I. E. * alios which would correspond to Gr. 
aXXo 9 Lat. alius Goth, aljis, I take it that anyds, which has 
no counterpart outside the Aryan, is a result of contamination 
of the synonyms dntaras Goth. anf>ar Lith. antras and an 
Aryan *alyas from I. E. * alios; i.e. the latter changed^ to n 
under the influence of the former. Thus anyesam. would be 
the representative of I. E. *al(oisdm and would be evidence 
of the prehistoric age of the Gr. aWolatv as gen. pi. of aXXo9. 
Finally, the fact that the adjective Lat. alius is inflected pro- 

k 

nominally throughout, as is also Gr. a\Xo 9 (cf. e.g. Lat. aliud, 
Gr. aXXo, nom. acc. sing, neut.), would make it certain that 
the pronominal form of the gen. pi. masc. neut. must also 
have existed in the Indo-European, and that this form be¬ 
came isolated in Greek like 7 toUov, etc. 
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Since the ordinary function of aXXo? is adjectival, the 
semantic distinction between it and aXXoto? is comparatively 
slight, in fact the former can always be used instead of the 
latter; for the qualitative notion can at any time be sug¬ 
gested by the context, just as in other adjectives, particularly 
when the reference is a general one. This is best shown by 
a passage in which aXXotov and aXXo? alternate in precisely 
the same sense: 7r, 181, ’AXXoto? poi , Helve, <f>avrfi veov rjk 
irapoidev, “AXXa 8 k etpaT e^eit, Kal rot xpu >9 ov/ced * opolcn. 
Cf. also A, 258, ’H/iev evl trToXeptp rjh' aXXo&p errl 4 pytp with £, 
228, "AXXo? 7 dp t oXXoiaiv dvrjp hrcreptrercu epyoot. For the 
third Homeric passage (t, 265, Kal yap rfc r aXXolov oBvperai 
avSp* bXeaaaa YLovplBiov . . . *H 'OBvafj') I can quote no exact 
parallel with aXXo?, but surely aXXoto? here is no more 
qualitative than dXXr) in r, 175, "A Wr) S’ aXXcov yXaxraa 

pep.Lyp. 4 vT). 

5. Spoios : 6pds 

For opolatv as gen. pi. of bpos we have a certain corre¬ 
sponding form in O.Blg. sameckb , gen. pi. of sam-b 'self,’ 
except for the lengthened root-vowel of the latter. Formally 
also would correspond the Skr. samesam, gen. pi. of the 
enclitic sama-s ‘any one,’ while samd-s ‘the same,’ which 
would correspond semantically with the Greek word, forms 
its gen. pi. nominally. 12 If the two are identical in origin, 
however, we may adduce the pronominal genitive of the in¬ 
definite pronoun as evidence for the I. E. age of opola>v, even 
though samd-s probably has the weak root of Goth. sums. 

On the semantic side the origin of Spoio 9 from 6po(a>v, w 
gen. pi. of bpos, is easily understood by a comparison of the 
extant uses. On the one hand the adjective op<k * same ’ 
could be used of sameness of quality, i.e. as a synonym of 
opoun, just as well as of absolute identity. Cf. e.g. A, 437, 
Ov yap TrdvTcov rjev open 0 poo<i ovB' 1a yfjptst, ’AXXd yXibaa 

12 Cf. Thumb, Handb . d\ Skt. 257. 

18 Why the accent of this word was originally 0/xoto* as opposed to dXXocor and 
warreiot does not concern us here, particularly since the gen. pi. had to be 
paroxytone regardless of the nom. sing. 
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ipepixro. O, 209, 'Oiriror av icro popov teal opr) neirpaipevov 
alar) N euceleiv i0e\rj(Ti. p, 563, OlBa yap ev ire pi tcelvov, oprjv 
B' aveBeyp^ff 61%vv. u On the other hand, opoios, which later 
completely displaced opos, could also at any time be used of 
complete identity, thus showing that there never was an 
absolute distinction, but merely a tendency to differentiate, 
which could of course be easily explained by the influence of 
the other words in - 0109 . For opoios in the meaning ‘ same * 
cf. 2 , 329, > 'Ap<f)(o yap ireirpanai opolijv yalav epevaai Airrov evt 
Tpolrj. A, 278, ov Troff opolrfi eppope ripfjs 2,fcr)7rTov%os 
ftaaiXevs. 7r, 182, "AXXa Bk el par eyei ?, teal rot "xpoms oviced' 
opolos. Antiphon, 5, 76, ttjv pkv ovv yvd>pr)v eri ical ev eicelvois 
opoios Tjv els upas, rrjv Be evvoiav ovtceri eir' bcelvcp rrjv avrrjv 
ek upas irape^eaOai. 


6. iravToios : iras 

Since the primitive iras (stem 7 ravr-) is not an o-stem, the 
derivative rravroios could not possibly be explained as built 
upon the gen. pi. rravrolcov, which in no form could ever have 
been gen. of iras. 7 ramolos is therefore the latest of the 
pronominal derivatives in -010s, and is formed by analogy to 
the others. It is equally true that its semantic development 
consequently could not have been independent, and we there¬ 
fore dismiss it without quoting any passages to show its use. 
The fact that its meaning closely associated it with the other 
pronominal adjectives is sufficient cause why it should have 
been the only one of these pronominal adjectives in -oto? 
which is not derived from an o-stem. 

In conclusion I may summarize as follows: With the 
exception.of the palpably later analogical formation rravroios 
all the pronominal adjectives in -otos have for their genitive 
plural forms which according to the evidence of cognate 
languages seem to have been originally the gen. pi. of the 
primitive pronouns, which forms were for different reasons 

14 For the development of the meaning ‘of the same kind’ from ‘same* cf. the 
use of avrit in Xen. An. IV, 5, 31, ovk 1)v 5 * 6tov ov TaperlOctrav iwl r^y airr^y 
rp&Tcfav np4a Apyua, Ipltpcia k.t.X. 
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isolated from their paradigms and were made the basis of the 
new derivative paradigms. That this was the origin of the 
derivatives in -oto? is further confirmed by the fact that 
the semantic distinction between the primitive pronoun and 
the derivative normally qualitative adjective is in no case 
absolute, but there are continual traces of original semantic 
identity. 
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VI.— The Importance of Special Languages in the Study of 

Vulgar Latin 

By Professor ALBERT J. CARNOY 

UNIVERSITIES OF LOUVAIN AND PENNSYLVANIA 

The philological literature of recent years has emphasized 
with complacency the social character of language. 

This expression is susceptible of a broader and of a more 
restricted interpretation. It is quite clear that society is the 
sine qua non condition of the existence of language. To be 
sure, we may hold with Wundt that in its origins language is 
individual. The Naturlaute in which it is supposed to have 
originated were merely instinctive exteriorisations of individual 
states of mind and individual perceptions, but of course such 
interjections could only be raised to the rank of words with a 
definite meaning through being consecrated by the consensus 
of a community. Similarly, in the subsequent history of 
human speech new metaphors, new derivatives, new forms, 
etc., though the work of individuals, could not become any 
regular part of language as long as they were not accepted 
in the common speech. 

In a more restricted meaning, however, the social aspect 
of language is observable in a close association between social 
facts, social changes and linguistic evolution. Now, in this 
respect nothing, probably, is more important than the exist¬ 
ence of special languages for special social groups in the 
midst of a social unit. If, overlooking the existence of dia¬ 
lects, we may say that French is the language of France, of 
the French social and national unit, we may not forget that 
the people of France have various professions, various inter¬ 
ests, various social distinctions, and that consequently the 
concepts more frequently expressed and the way of express¬ 
ing them are apt to be very different in each of those smaller 
communities inside the greater one. Since in a nation those 
secondary groups are far from being separated from one 
another by water-tight walls, the mutual influence of their 
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special languages is — above all in semantics — an element 
of the first importance in the history of a national language. 

This is a modest attempt to show that in the formation of 
Vulgar Latin and Romance more attention should be paid to 
the influence of those special languages. Their action is 
more peculiarly recognizable in three directions: the acquisi¬ 
tion of a restricted and technical meaning by words of the 
common speech, the enrichment of the general language by 
the adoption of some technical terms which thus acquire 
a much more extended meaning, and, last, not least, the intro¬ 
duction of foreign words or new creations which found their 
way first into some special vocabulary and through them only 
into the common speech. 

As for the first item, it is easy to convince oneself that 
most of the words which in Romance have a more restricted 
meaning than in Latin owe this to their use with a peculiar 
meaning in a special language. Farming especially has ex¬ 
erted a restrictive influence on the use of many a word. 
Though, for instance, ponere, separate, mutare, trahere have 
preserved in Vulgar Latin their general meanings, they had 
become for the peasant the regular words for ‘laying’ eggs, 
* weaning,’ ‘ moulting,’ 4 milking,’ respectively, and such a pre¬ 
cise technical signification proved at length in several Ro¬ 
mance languages to be harmful for their general sense of 
‘ putting,’ ‘ severing,’ 4 changing,’ * drawing,’ which were trans¬ 
ferred to other verbs. Capitate, the principal property, was 
for a farmer his cattle, and the word therefore survives with 
this special sense only in Fr. cheptel (= OFr. chetcl. Pic. 
cate/> Eng. cattle'). A machitta, ‘engine,’ cannot be any¬ 
thing else for a peasant than an apparatus for grinding 
wheat, and consequently It. macina is * mill-stone.’ Similarly, 
TTparreiv 4 do,’ * handle,’ is for him 4 handle butter,’ i.e. ‘ churn ’ 
(It. barattare with a voiced initial, as is often the case in 
Greek borrowings). Imputare, ‘ charge,’ similarly means 
‘graft’ (Fr. enter). The most common kind of restriction 
is the designation par excellence. In the same way as com, 
4 cereal,’ for an American cannot mean anything but the main 
cereal of his country, 4 maize,’ so granum in Eastern Romania 
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is ‘wheat’ (Rum. griii). Caulis, ‘stalk,’ is ‘cabbage,’ the 
edible stalk or stump (Fr. cltou ); arbor in the north of Italy 
is ‘chestnut’ (Lomb. arbol)\ avica, ‘big bird,’ a barbarous 
derivative from avicellus( Fr. oiseau), is ‘ goose ’; pulla , ‘ young 
animal,’ is ‘hen’ (Fr. poule) ; and pullattus is ‘foal.’ While 
for the Greek peasant of nowadays, his horse is the ‘beast’ 
(aXo'yov), the shepherds of Italy said pecora for * sheep,’ peco- 
rarius for * shepherd,’ the Engadinian mountaineers gave that 
same meaning to bestia (Engad. besha\ and in several Italian 
dialects animal was ‘ pig ’ (Regg. nima , Engad. almeri). By a 
process of differentiation vervex has become * ewe ’ (Fr. brebis ), 
because belarius , ‘ the bleating,’ came to be said of the ram. 
It is also to the technique of farming that we have to. ascribe 
the disappearance of secare in the general meaning ‘ cut.’ It 
survives in its general sense only in the archaic dialect of 
Sardinia. Elsewhere it means ‘ saw ’ or * mow,’ because this 
was the cutting par excellence for a peasant and took place 
by means of a toothed sickle. The hunters and fishers have 
restricted feto to the meaning of ‘fawn,’ and esca, ‘food,’ to 
that of ‘bait ’ or even * lobworm ’ (Fr. aiche , Rum. iascd, Sp. 
esca). That same word evolves in a part of the Romance 
domain the further meaning of ‘ bait for fire,’ i.e. ‘ tinder ’ 
(Sp. yesca , Lomb. liska). 

No less than farmers, physicians contributed in restrict¬ 
ing the sense of words, and this generally by a desire for 
euphemism. Thus, orbus y ‘deprived,’ is for them the orbus 
ab oculis (Rum. orb , It. orbo , while Fr. aveugle is the second 
part of the expression); frigora, ‘cold fits,’ is a fever in 
Eastern Romania, while accessio, * approach,’ is an attack of 
fever (Sp. cicion, Nap. accipire). A medicament was called 
* drink,’ potio ( = potus , like mansus — mansio , cant us = can- 
tio), hence the meaning ‘ poison ’ acquired by that harmless 
word. Medical men were fond of metaphors: aranea was 
for them * herpes,’ cancer , a ‘ canker ’; scrofula , ‘ a little sow,’ 
was a piglike, dirty excrescence (Fr. Xerotic lies). 

A study of the juridical speech at the end of the Roman 
Empire would result in a large collection of words used in 
contracts, trials, etc., with a technical meaning. To this lan- 
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guage belong apparently adcaptare , ‘take hold of,’ i.e. ‘buy,’ 
pacare , * appease,’ i.e. * pay,’ sccundare , * treat as second-choice 
men,’ i.e. ‘challenge’ a juror (OFr. saoner\ sociare, 4 appro¬ 
priate,’ i.e. ‘ confiscate ’ 1 (Fr. saisir ); also census, ‘ tax,’ ‘ rent,’ 
which becomes a 4 rented farm,’ etc. 

It is quite evident that many more examples could be 
quoted of words which owe their restricted and technical 
meaning to their adoption by special languages of all kinds. 
So much suffices, however, to show the importance of these 
in the semantic evolution. The reverse process, however, is 
more frequent still. Words with a strictly technical value 
related to very definite objects or actions have frequently 
penetrated into the common speech and therefore greatly 
extended their domain. The process is found in all lan¬ 
guages and is, for instance, the most important source of 
slang. This is the way bowling has provided English with 
bias and bowl over, cock-fighting with crestfallen, in high 
feather, crow over, etc., shipping with on the stocks, wrecked, 
all aboard, etc. 2 Latin at all periods was enriched by that 
same kind of technical slang, which also has greatly influ¬ 
enced the Romance vocabulary. 

In that process of extension, farming has once more played 
an important part. Satio, * sowing,’ said first for the sowing 
season, is now the regular word for 4 season.’ Annata, * the 
year’s crop’ (It. annata, ‘reaping time,’ Ni^. anada, ‘crop of 
olives’), means simply ‘year’ in Fr. annte. The very an¬ 
cient borrowing from Teutonic, waidanjan (O.H.G. weidcnen), 8 
‘obtain by cultivation,’ ‘reap’ (Fr. regain, ‘second crop of 
grass,’ OFr. gagnage, ‘culture’), at a very early period was 
used of all kinds of acquisition by one’s work, ‘to gain.’ 
Prof. L. Wiener 4 has done much in his recent book on the 
language of mediaeval documents to show that the French 

1 L. Wiener, Commentary to the Germanic Laws and Mediaeval Documents , 
Cambridge, Mass., 1915, p. 1 . 

2 Numerous examples in Greenough & Kittredge, tFords and their Ways in 
English Speech , 55 sqq. 

8 According to Dr. Wiener, op . cit. 114, this Teutonic word is nothing but the 
Vulg. Lat. word vitatum , ‘vineyard,’ ‘garden.’ 

4 Op. cit. 108. 
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word bo is (It. bosco), of mysterious origin up to now, is a 
shortening of arbuscellum, buscellum, a diminutive of arbus- 
tum, 4 small tree,’ 4 plantation of small trees.’ Few words had 
such a humble origin and such an extraordinary fortune. 
True it is, it underwent a contamination with Gr. irv^wt, Lat. 
buxus, 4 box-tree,’ the wood par excellence for delicate wood¬ 
work, hence 7rv£i?, ‘box of boxwood,’ and now any kind of 
box (Fr. boite). Minari , ‘threaten,’ used of the cowboys who 
actually threatened their cows with a whip in order to drive 
them, in Vulgar Latin is said of all kinds of ‘leading’ (Fr. 
mener ). The sailors have introduced adripare , 4 come ashore,’ 
in the general meaning of 4 arrive ’ and calare, 4 lower sails ’ 
(Gr. ^aXai/), in that of 4 drop,’ ‘cease’ (It. calare , Prov. calar). 

The trades have naturally given much, as tomare , ‘work 
with the lathe’ (Gr. ropvos), is in Vulg. Lat. ‘turn’; colare, 
‘sift through a colum' (‘silken sieve’), is now said of any 
motion of a liquid (Fr. cottier)', trabaclum, derived from 
trabs, 4 beam,’ like tenaculum (Fr. tenaille ) from tenere, is a 
carpenter’s or smith’s instrument (Fr. travail, ‘instrument for 
shoeing a horse ’), but gradually travailler was said of any 
kind of work ; trabicare, 4 to bore with a pointed beam,’ is in 
French, trotter, said of any kind of boring and digging. Cam - 
biare, ‘chop and change,’ came to replace mutare; tropare, 
4 make variations on a liturgical theme (rpmo?),’ from music 
entered poetry (OFr. .trouvlre) and soon was said of any find 
whatever (Fr. trouver); tutari, ‘protect,’ 4 cover,’ was said of 
covering the fire so as to smother it, and now in Fr. tuer is 
said of any kind of killing, while, vice-versa, admorire, 4 put 
to death,’ was specialized in the meaning ‘kill the fire.’ 

Magic has literally invaded the people’s language: att- 
gurium, ‘omen,’ is ‘happiness,’ in OFr., eiir, hence Fr. bon- 
heur, malheur, heureux, It. sciagurato ( exauguratus ), Prov. 
aurat; abominatus survives in OFr. abomt, 4 unfortunate.’ 
The influence of stars is recognizable in OProv. as true, 
‘happy,’ Fr. malotru, 4 wretched, uneducated fellow,’ It. dis- 
astro, Prov. malastre, benastre , Sp. astroso, 4 unhappy,’ OVenet. 
asira (assideratus), ‘wretched.’ The influence of fate is re¬ 
cognizable in malefatius (Fr. mauvais), which now simply 
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means * evil/ ‘ bad.' Divination has produced Sp. die ha, 
‘luck’(= dicta, ‘things predicted’), adventura, ‘adventure,’ 
properly ‘things to come’ (Fr. bonne aventure ), OSp . ause, 
‘ fate,’ Port, avezi boo , ‘ happy,’ from a b c, because the 
alphabet was used for divination. Sp. aziago, * ominous ’ 
is the Aegyptiaca dies, or the day influenced by Eastern 
magic. 

Quite a special case of transmission is the penetration of a 
language by nursery words. In the same way as the word 
infans , * baby,’ has been extended to the whole childhood 
(Fr. enfant, ‘ child ’), the children and their mothers are apt 
to continue beyond the nursery years the use of babble-words 
and imitative expressions. In this way the centripetal words 
amnia, mamma (Rum. tma, Sp. ama, Fr. {t)ante (amita)) have 
replaced mater, avuncula, etc., and extended their domain 
so far as to produce Sp. mammula, ‘maid,’ It. mammolo, 
‘ boy.’ Nonna, which belongs to the same class, was used 
for the nurse (Skr. nana, ‘mother’), and became a title of 
affection and respect applied to the respectable women of 
the congregation, the ‘ nuns,’ just in the same way as T^dinra<i 
became the title of a bishop, especially of the pope. The 
father was called pappa or babbus (It. babbo, Sard, babbu) or 
barba, * beard,’ a word which became so regular an appella¬ 
tive that it was declined on the type of nonna, nonnanis (It. 
dial, barbano, barba). Other nursery words are bau, ‘ ugly,’ 
which was used for beetles (Piem. boya, ‘caterpillar,’ Log. 
bobboi, ‘ bug,’ Prov. baboru, 1 louse ’), babare, ‘ foam ’ (Fr. have), 
bajfare, ‘eat much’ (Fr. bdfrer), pappare, ‘eat’ (It. pappare), 
bcjfare, ‘ mock,’ afannare, ‘ toil,’ etc. Moreover, imitative 
words of the so-called ‘ waw-waw ’ type are abundant: toccare, 

‘ touch,’ batare, * open the mouth,’ ‘ pay attention,’ craccare, 

‘ spit,’ cliccare, * crack,’ ciurlare, ‘ scream like an owl ,' jumpare, 

* jump,’ pipio, * pigeon,’ pincio, ‘ finch,’ coccus, ‘ cock,’ zinzalus, 

* mosquito.’ No doubt some infantile speech contributed also 
to the multiplication of diminutives in Vulgar Latin, though 
other causes helped in that process: aviolus (Fr. aieul),fra- 
tellus (It. fratello), gemellus (Fr. jumeau), pul lie el la (Fr. pu¬ 
ce lie), genuclum (It. ginocchio), auricula (Fr. oreille), asellus 
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(Germ. Esel), aucellus (Fr. oiseau ), sucula, ‘pig,’ hence sucu~ 
lare , ' soil,’ etc. 

All these examples illustrate the creative power of the 
special languages. In this, of course, they help much to the 
enrichment of the general language, but they do so still more 
by being the vehicle which transfers words from one lan¬ 
guage into another. The vocabulary of the common speech 
suffices fairly well to express ideas common to the mass of 
the collectivity. In the various professions, trades, sports, 
sciences, etc., on the contrary, new concepts are unceasingly 
added to the previous stock in proportion with the progress 
of the various lines of human ability and knowledge. In 
some collectivity the progress is quicker, and the concepts 
are named there before they are known in the other group 
of persons, who then very naturally borrow the idea with the 
name that it has already received. This explains, of course, 
why Latin science, being nothing but an adaptation of Greek 
scholarship, has a Greek terminology. The same may be 
said of philosophy, rhetoric, and other lines of study. But 
this applies in the same proportion to trades, and the con¬ 
sequence is that Vulgar Latin, being often the language of 
workmen and artisans, contains many more Greek and other 
foreign words than literary Latin. All kinds of manufactured 
objects of every-day life have foreign names, just as in Eng¬ 
lish the names of clothes, for instance, are extremely hetero¬ 
geneous: cap , eg. is from Lat. cappa, jacket from Yx. jacquet 
from Jacques, ‘ soldier ’; Jlanticl is a Welsh word ; gauze seems 
to be the name of Gaza in Egypt; taffeta is Pers. tafta , 
‘woven’; breeches is Gaul, braca(e); trousers is from Fr. 
trousses (Gr. Ovpao<;)\ cuff is Teutonic and akin to Fr. coiffe; 
silk is Lat. sericum from the TLfjpes (Chinese ?), etc. 

Thus practically every element of a Latin home bears a 
Greek name. A passage was an avhpdtv (It. laudrone), a porch 
a irpoOvpov (OFr. prosne), b the floor o arpanov (It. lastrico , OFr. 
aistre), i.e. ‘earthen-ware’; a cellar was a Kaxdyyeiov (Calab. 
katoyu ) or a Kp\rtrrr\ (It. grotta), a room a tcapapa, ‘ vault,’ the 
corners and closets tcavdoi from Gr. navdcn, ‘corner of the 

6 Meyer-Lubke, Rom. etym. Wtb. 508. 
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eye’ (It. cantone, cantina), the store-room an anoOrjicr) (It. 
bottega). There were bottles (<£i/\a£ei<?, hence 11 . fiasca ), cups 
(tfnaXai, \t.fiala, Yr.Jiole), jugs (f&avicdXw, It. boccale), basins 
(kotvXcu, It. ciotola ), cups ( Kparijpe ?, OFr . graal), vessels (ap- 
<f>opr)<;, ampulla), spoons (icavicai, Rum. cauc), jugs {fipo-gk, 
It. brocca, Fr. broc). Other receptacles were icaXaBot, * vase¬ 
shaped baskets ’ (Eng. kotan), irv^lBa, ‘boxes of box-wood’ 
(Fr. boite ), Kocfnvoi, ‘baskets’ (Fr. cojfre), Br\nai, ‘cases’(It. 
teca, Fr. tale), BvXa/coi, ‘bags’ (Sp. talega), fivpcrat, ‘leather 
bags.’ In the furniture were KaOehpcu (Fr. cltaire, chaise), 
TaTrijTet (Fr. tapis) t Xapirahe; (Fr. lampe\ with pvicai (Fr. 
mlche), lopoXdyia (It. orologio). On the table were spoons 
{no-gXiahet ), platters ( nXaBava, Abruzz. pratene), etc. 

Among objects of daily use were gophcu, ‘strings’ (Fr. 
corde), pha^ai, * raw silk ’ (It. matassa), <rrp 6 <f>oi, ‘ straps ’ (Fr. 
Itropc), tcaXvTTTpai, ‘ hats ’ (It. calotta ). In the kitchen, ftov- 
Tvpov (‘cow-cheese ’) was said for ‘ butter,’ xpiap-a for ‘ grease ’ 
(Fr. crime), apvXov was ‘starch’ (It. amido). The writing 
implements, of course, were all Greek: eytcavarov, x° , P T 1 f t > 
TraTTupot, jrepydprjvov, aryirla, irapaypafyos, ypafelov, <r^8to v, 
airohei^, etc., giving the French words: encre, charte, papier, 
parchemin, seiche, paraffc, grcffe, esquisse, police , ‘ policy,’ etc. 

The medical art is among the lines of study which have 
contributed in introducing Greek words into the current lan¬ 
guage. The physician himself, though he was called a medi- 
cu s at the Merovingian court (OFr. mire), was, in the service 
of the Gothic kings, an ap^tar/w (Germ. Artzt). The head¬ 
ache was a TjfUKpavla, ‘head in two pieces’ (Fr. migraine), a 
paralysis a vapdXvai'i (Wall, balzin), a convulsion or fainting 
a (nraapuk (Fr . sepdmer, Abruzz. pasemc, ‘ whooping-cough ’); 
a cold was a peupa (Olt. rema, Prov. rauma, Sard, romadia), 
asthma or anguish an ao-Bpa (It. ansima, contaminated with 
anxius), gangrene, yayypaiva (It. cancrcna, contaminated with 
earner), quinsy, Kvvayxr) ( Fr. esquinancie ); a humor was <f>Xeypa 
(Sp. fieuma), while patients were cktikoI, ‘hectics’ (Port. 
etego, Sp. entecado), kox^ictikoI (It. scacchichio ), a word of 
which male-habitus (Fr. malade) is but a learned Latinization. 
Moreover, in the medical apparatus were fyappcuca (Rum. 
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famtce), (faXefioropoi, ‘lancets’ (Fr . Jlamme, Sp .Jleme\ inro- 
typara, * decoctions ’ (It. pocima ), and the surgical art was 
yeipovpyla (Olt. cirusia). Moreover, a great many popular 
names of plants are Greek because those herbs were used in 
medicine: pivQi) (It. menta, ‘mint’), fiXyy wv * ‘pennyroyal’ 
(It. poleggio, by contamination with pulex; it produced an oil 
used in medicine), £l£v<f>ov(Sp. jujuba), &yyl/ 3 epi<t (Fr. gingent- 
brc ), aprepiala (Fr. armoise, ‘wormwood’), ayfrlvOiov (It. 
assemio), aftporovov, ‘southernwood’ (Fr. ivrogne), aOavaala, 
* tansy ’ (Fr. tanaisie), Xiyvari/cov, ‘ lovage ’ (Fr. liviche , by con¬ 
tamination with levis), pt]X 6 <f>vXXov (Fr. millefeuille , by folk- 
etymology), y\vicvppi£a (It. legorizia, by contamination with 
liquor ), voatcvapos, ‘henbane’ (Fr. jusquiame), Kiywpiov (Fr. 
chicorte ), yapalSpix; (Fr. germandrte ), t/ 9 ur/co<?, ‘marshmal¬ 
low’ (It. malva-vischio , Fr . guimauve, by contamination with 
viscum , ‘mistletoe’), aXipov, ‘orrach’ (It. aliwo), ye\iB 6 viov, 
‘celandine ’ (OSp. celidueha), avijOov, ‘anise ’ (It. ane/o), etc. 

The Greek borrowings are not the only ones having entered 
the language in groups related to some special field of human 
activity. The same may be observed in Italic, Keltic, or Ger¬ 
manic borrowings. The words taken over by Latin from 
some other dialect of Latium or of the Oscan and Umbrian 
regions are practically all related to agriculture. This is, for 
instance, the case with the words where Romance has e 
and Latin ae: fenum , ‘hay’ (Fr. foin), sepes, ‘hedge’ (Sp. 
sebe), esculus , ‘edible oak’ (It. isc/tio), cepa , ‘onion ’ (Fr. civc, 
Sp. ceba), seta , ‘hair of animals’ (Fr. soie), sebum, ‘grease’ 
(Fr. stiif ), instead of Lat. faenum, saepes , etc. The same 
may be said of the words with f instead of b : bufalus = 
bubalus{ It. bufalo), bifulcus = bubulcus , ‘cowboy’ (It. bifolco ), 
scarafaius = scarabaeus (It. scarafaggio ), tafanus — tab anus, 
‘horse-fly’ (It. tafdno ), tufer — tuber (It. tartufo, Fr. tmffe, 
‘truffle’). Among the oldest examples of -ellus for -ulus in 
diminutives, a process which seems to be largely due to 
Umbrian influence, are vitellus, ‘calf’ (Fr. veau), catellus, 
‘young dog ’ (Olt. catello). 

The Keltic elements similarly form groups among which 
the agricultural expressions are the most numerous: arepen - 
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nis, 4 acre ’ (Fr. arpent), olca, 4 arable land ’ (Fr. ouche), botina, 
‘boundary’ (Fr. borne), landa, ‘waste land’ (Fr. lande ), bro- 
gilum, ‘park,’ ‘wood ’ (Fr. breuil; this word is contaminated 
with Low Gr. irepi/ 36 \iov ), 6 b latum, ‘com’ (Fr. bU), gabella, 

* sheaf ’ (Fr .javelle), soecunt, * plough-share ’ (Fr. soc\ carruca, 
‘plough’ (Fr. charrue), rusca, ‘beehive’ (Fr. rhche), medga, 

* milk ’ (Fr. ntegue), bertna, 4 basket ’ (Fr. banne), cleta, 4 hurdle ’ 
(Fr. claie), tneitta, ‘ ore ’ (Fr. mine), rocca, ‘ rock ’ (Fr. roehe), 
lausa, ‘flat-stone’ (Prov. lausa ), marga, ‘marl’ (Fr. mame), 
brennum, ‘ clay ’ (Fr. brin), glisa, * loam ’ (Fr. glaise), nantum, 
‘valley’ (Savoy, nant), tigemum, ‘summit’ (Fr. teme, tiers, 
contaminated with terminus), cumba, ‘ valley ’ (Fr. combe), 
berga, ‘shore’ (Fr. bergc), bruc-aria, ‘heath’ (Fr. bruylre), 
paramus, ‘ flat land ’ (Sp. paramo), etc. There are, moreover, 
a great many names of plants and animals: betulla, 4 birch ’ 
(Fr. boule, bouleau), vema, ‘alder’ (Fr. dial, veme), sesca, 
‘reed’ (Prov. sesca, Sp .jisca), berula, ‘watercress ’ (Fr. berle), 
ballinca ,*amelanche’ (Prov. aberlinca ), alauda, ‘ \a.rk' (Fr.alone, 
alouette), cucullus, ‘cuckoo’ (Fr. coucou), beccus, ‘beak’ (Fr. 
bee), vidubium, ‘boar-spear’ (Fr. vouge ), vannellus, ‘plover’ 
(Fr. vanneau), cattus, ‘cat’ (Fr. chat). 

The Gauls were known in antiquity for their big chariots: 
esse da, petorrita (four-wheelers). The language of driving 
and travelling received, therefore, in the west of the Roman 
Empire an indelible Keltic mark: camim, ‘a car’ (Fr. char), 
with its derivatives carraria, carricare, carrare, carrellus, car- 
rittus, carriola, etc.; carpentum, ‘ a cart,’ hence Fr. charpente, 
charpcntier. The horses were veredi and paraveredi (Fr. pale- 
froi), caballi (Fr. cheval). The roads were camina (Fr. chemin), 
measured in leugae (Fr. lieue). 

Finally, let us observe that brewing was a Gaulish industry 
in Roman times, hence the words: Celt, cervisia, cerca, * beer,’ 

* ale ’ (Fr. cervoise), Celt, brace, * barley for beer ’ (Fr. brasser, 
brace), lega, ‘dregs ’ (Fr. lie). 

The Teutonic elements also penetrated into Vulgar Latin 
through the medium of soldiers’ or peasants’ speech. The 

former element, as was to be expected, plays here the promi- 

% 

8 Wiener, op. (it. 13. 
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nent part. The mercenaries are responsible for most of the 
early Germanic borrowings in Latin, as arredare , conredare, 

* to equip/ bandum, bandaria , * flag/ ‘ banner/ burgus, * for¬ 
tress/ hosae , ‘gaiters/ suppa, ‘bread for soldiers’ soup/ com- 
panio t ‘ comrade/ a transcription of Goth, gahlaiba, etc. 7 The 
topographic language of the north of France has, of course, 
taken over from the invaders as much as it has given to them. 
While the Teutons adopted villare (Germ, weiler ), maceriae 
(Germ .tnacher), castra (Eng. Chester ), castellum (Germ. cassel), 
campus (Du. -camp), buscutn (Du. bosch, Eng. bush ; cf. p. 79), 
forista (Du. vorst), vivarius (Germ, weier ), vast a (Du. waast), 
bajulus (Du. baelen ), trajectus (Du. - tricht, -drecht), brogilus 
(Germ. briihl\ etc., the new-comers introduced Wall, trieu 
(Du. driesch, ‘fallow’), Fr. ham y hameau (Germ, heim), Fr. 
marcke (Du. mark, ‘ boundary ’), Fr. larris, ‘glade ’ (Du. laar), 
Fr. diroder, ‘to assert’ (Du. -rode, -rade ), Fr. haie t ‘hedge,’ 

* wood ’ (Du. haag), Fr. fange, fagne (Du. ven), * fen,’ ‘ marsh,’ 
Fr. mare ( Du. meer), ‘lake,’ Wall, bais, becq , ‘ brook ’ (Germ. 
bach, Du. beek), etc. 

More on this very important subject of Germanic borrow¬ 
ings would carry us too far away from our subject. The 
nature of this article is essentially suggestive and it does not 
aim at giving any exhaustive study of that very promising 
subject. The lists of examples could easily be made much 
longer. They are samples, nothing more. We foster the 
hope, however, that in its present shape, this paper may 
awaken the interest of Classicists and Romanticists for that 
new point of view in the study of Vulgar Latin or, more 
exactly, pre-Romance vocabulary. 

T Meyer-Lubke, Einfuhrung in d. Stud. rom. Sprachw. 46 sqq. 
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VII. — An Analysis of the Pagan Revival of the Late Fourth 
Century , with Especial Reference to Symmachus 

By Dr. DWIGHT NELSON ROBINSON 

YALE UNIVERSITY 

I 

The final triumph of Christianity in the city of Rome was 
prefaced during the latter half of the fourth century of our 
era by a remarkable display of interest in the forms of belief 
and worship which were most antagonistic to the new faith. 
This revival, in so far as the epigraphical evidence warrants 
us in making a statement, centred in the Oriental cults; 
hence a study of the general movement concerns these cults 
more directly than any other manifestation of pagan belief. 

I have shown elsewhere, 1 and I believe sufficiently clearly, 
that datable inscriptions dealing with the Oriental cults cease 
to appear throughout the entire Western Roman world, if we 
take into consideration the provinces alone, at approximately 
the year 250 a.d. While this statement holds true for the 
entire empire outside of the capital city, Rome itself pre¬ 
sented entirely different phenomena. Many years after the 
last inscriptions to the Eastern divinities had been dedicated 
in the provinces, such dedications were sufficiently numerous 
at Rome, particularly so during the closing years of the fourth 
century, when the pagan revival reached its culmination. 

On examining the causes for this situation, the obvious 
suggestion immediately presents itself that the renewed inter¬ 
est in the old forms of belief was due primarily to the influ¬ 
ences set in motion by Julian the Apostate and the impetus 
which he gave to the movement for the perpetuation of the 
pagan cults, but such a supposition fails to grasp the inner 
significance of the events of the second half of the fourth 
century. 

As has been pointed out by Wissowa, 2 the Neoplatonism 

1 In a thesis presented at Harvard University in 1911, in candidacy for the 
Doctorate of Philosophy and entitled : Qnibus temporibus religiones ab Oriente 
ortae ft Romae et in provinciis Romanis Jloruerint dfsierintquc quacritur . 

2 Wissowa, Religion u. Kultus d. Romer 2 , 96. 
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so warmly espoused by Julian was almost as far removed 
from the old Roman belief as was Christianity, and Julian, 
although referred to as the restorer of the Roman religion, 8 
does not in reality stand at the opposite pole from Constan¬ 
tine, the one responsible for the overthrow of many old 
Roman institutions. 4 Julian, no matter what his own views 
on the subject may have been, was in reality far removed 
from the traditional modes of thought of the old Roman state 
religion. Paganism received, to be sure, some brief comfort, 
not to mention temporal aid, from the Apostate, 6 but the 
assistance he rendered the pagan cause is in itself no ade¬ 
quate explanation of the marked pagan revival of the late 
fourth century. 

Before considering more minutely this revival itself and 
the elements which united to compose it, we should consider 
for a moment the general form of pagan ideas and belief at 
this period. Religious syncretism had by this time performed 
an almost complete work, and the tendencies toward a syncre- 
tistic form of thought which were clearly manifest as early as 
the time of Apuleius, 6 and so adequately expressed in the 
well-known passage in the Metamorphoses 7 dealing with the 
all-pervading power of Isis, had now reached their complete 
development. The result was distinctly pantheistic in its 
general character, but was marked by a lack of clearness of 
outline and a certain indefiniteness of statement. The old 
divinities of the Roman pantheon had to a certain extent 
blended with those of foreign extraction, while at the same 
time most of the outward forms and institutions of the Roman 
religion remained unimpaired. 8 To this ancient background 
had been added the ritual observances of the Oriental cults 
and the different mysteries which formed so central a part of 

8 Vid. C./.JL vill, 4326, restitutori * Re[manae] religionis. 

4 Vid. Amm. Marc. XXI, io, 8: Tunc et memoriam Constantini, ut novatoris 
turbatorisque priscarum legum et moris antiquitus recepti, vexavit, etc. This 
passage refers primarily to civil rather than religious institutions. 

6 Cf. Seeck, GeschichU d. Untergangs d. antiken IVe/t , V, ch. 9, passim. 

6 Ca. 150 a.d. 7 XI, 5. 

8 An excellent example of this is found in the public maintenance of the wor¬ 
ship of Vesta as late as about 350 a.d. Vid. Wissowa, op. cit. 97, n. 1. 
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those Eastern forms of worship. Such, in brief, were the 
general religious conditions at Rome, in so far as paganism 
was concerned, during the period with which we have to deal. 

The first fact that appears on examination of the forces 
which brought about the late pagan revival is the extremely 
important part played in the movement by the devotees of 
the Oriental cults, to which allusion has already been made. 9 
The real opponents of the progress of Christianity were those 
who were deeply interested in the cults of Isis, Mithras, or 
the Magna Mater, to mention only the more prominent of the 
Eastern religions. The Christian writers refer without emo¬ 
tion and with only a touch of scorn to the gods of the old 
pantheon, whose power to hold the sincere belief of the mul¬ 
titudes had passed away, 10 but an entirely different tone is 
evident when reference is made to the Oriental cults and to 
their devotees. 11 There can be no question but that the main 
strength of the pagan revival was supplied primarily by the 
Oriental religions, especially those whose mysteries, like those 
of the Magna Mater, were intended to reveal the means by 
which the devotee might obtain cleansing from sin. 

Passing on to consider somewhat in detail the type of devo¬ 
tees who were leaders in this movement, an examination of 
the inscriptions reveals the fact that almost all the dedicants 
were individuals of distinction and prominence in the state, 
to such a degree indeed that the movement under discussion 
might justly be called an aristocratic one. This is in marked 
contradiction to the conditions which prevailed in the earlier 
period, when many of the devotees of these cults, especially 
at the time of their introduction and shortly thereafter, be¬ 
longed to the lower ranks of society. 12 There is scarcely an 
inscription of this later period which is not dedicated by a 
vir clarissimusP All these inscriptions are very complete 

9 Vid. p. 87. ' ’ Vid. Wissowa, of. (it. 95. 

11 C'f. the remarks of Firmicus Maternus on Isis, the Magna Mater, the Dea 
Caelestis and Mithras in his De erroreprofanarum religionum. 

12 Vid. Wissowa, op. (it. 352, 359. 369. 

15 Inscriptions C.I.L. vi, 498, 499, 500, 501. 503, 504, 509, 510, 511, 512, 749, 
750, 751 a and b, 752, 753, 754, 1675, are all dedicated by viri clarisstmi. vi t 
502 is dedicated by the daughter of a vir clarissimus . The only inscriptions not 
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and definite in regard to the character of the dedicants and 
afford interesting information in regard to the devotees of 
the Eastern religions at this period. Among the dedic&nts 
are found a man who had been proconsul of Africa and city 
prefect, 14 who is probably to be identified with the Caesarius 
who was comes rerum privatarum in 364 a.d. ; another who 
was a duodecimbyr urbis Romae; 16 a third who is thus de¬ 
scribed : causarum non ignobilis Africani tribunalis orator et 
in consistorio principum item magister libellorfum) et cogni- 
tion(um) sacrarum, magister epistular(um), magister memoriae, 
vicarius praefector(um) per Hispanias vice s(acra) c(ognos- 
cens); 16 while still another was: v(ir) c(larissimus) et inlus- 
tr[is] ex vicario Asie et Ceioni Rufi Volusiani v(iri)c(larissimi) 
et inlustris ex prefecto [prejtorio et ex prefecto ur[bi] et 
Cecine Lolliane clar[issi]me et inlustris femin[e], deae Isidis 
sacerdotis fi[lius]. 17 

It might be argued from many of these inscriptions that, 
in so far as they present a true picture of the religious condi¬ 
tions of Rome during this period, they prove the survival of 
the older forms of the Roman religion and that it is therefore 
unfair to adduce them as proof that the pagan revival really 
centred in the Oriental cults. For example, the Antoninus 
of C.I.L. vi, 498 was not only a devotee of the Great Mother 
but also pontifex and XV vir sacris faciundis; Q. Clodius 
Flavianus (ib. 501) was a pontifex maior , a. XV vir sacris 
faciundis , and a septem vir cpulonum; while L. Ragonius 
Venustus (ib. 503) was augur publicus and pontifex Vestalis 
maior , to mention only certain instances. 18 The survival to 
a certain extent of the older Roman forms of religious wor¬ 
ship is undeniably proved by these inscriptions, but at the 

clearly so dedicated are vi, 736 (probably spurious) and vi, 30, 966 (possibly 
spurious in part). 

14 C./.L. vi, 499. 16 vi, 500. 16 vi, 510. 

17 vi, 512. Cf. also 1675; and 1778 and 1779, which recount the offices held 
by Vettius Agorius Praetextatus. 

18 Cf. also vi, 499, where the Oriental devotee is XV vir s. f ; 504, augur pub - 
licus, archibucolus dei Liberia hierofanta Hecatae ; 509, pontifex maior , XV vir 
s. f; 510, hierofanta I/ecatar{um ), dei Liberi archibucolus; 511, p{ontifex) 
m{aior ), hierof{anta) d(eae) Uecat(ae ) 9 aug(ur) pub {lie us). 
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same time emphasis should be placed upon the following 
fact, namely, that none of the inscriptions mentioned above 
or others like them was set up by the dedicant in his capacity 
as a worshipper of any of the old / Roman divinities, but in 
every instance because of special devotion to the Oriental 
cults. This assertion, which possibly may appear rather 
sweeping, is amply supported by the inscriptions themselves. 
Usually 19 the purpose of the inscription is to commemorate 
the rite of the taurobolium which had been received by the 
dedicant, and in all of these inscriptions the mention of the 
other forms of worship with which the dedicant was more or 
less connected is wholly secondary and subsidiary. It is sig¬ 
nificant in the extreme that we do not find datable inscrip¬ 
tions of this period dedicated to the gods of the old Roman 
pantheon, but rather those alone which were inspired by 
devotion to the Oriental religions. 

It has now been shown that the ultimate strength of the 
pagan revival rested with the Oriental cults, and on the basis 
of the evidence thus far adduced the question might well be 
raised whether the history of the Oriental cults during the 
second half of the fourth century does not coincide abso¬ 
lutely with that of the pagan revival, and further, whether 
the evidences of the survival of such forms of the old Roman 
state religion as those to which reference has already been 
made 20 are merely of slight importance, if not indeed 
wholly negligible in a careful estimate of the religious 
forces which combined to produce the conditions of the 
period. 

Reasonable as this suggestion might at first appear, certain 
indications seem to point clearly to the contrary. We know, 
for instance, as has been previously stated, that in spite of 
imperial disapproval, some of the old rites were retained up 
to a late date, or even revived. This indication is good as 
far as it goes, but a much more exact picture of the period is 

VI > 754 •*» °f course, an exception, being connected with the dedication of a 
temple. The Mithraic inscriptions, vi, 749-754, deal only with that cult and 
have no reference to the old Roman religion. 

*> Vid. p. 88; cf. n. 8. 
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furnished us by the career of Symmachus, one of the most 
distinguished members of the aristocratic pagan party. 

Q. Aurelius Symmachus was born about the year 340 a.d. 
of a prominent family. His career is described in the in¬ 
scription ( C.I.L . vi, 1699): Eusebii . . . Q. Aur(elio) Sym- 
macho v(iro) c(larissimo), quaest(ori), praet(ori), pontifici 
maiori, correctori Lucaniae et Brittiorum, comiti ordinis ter- 
tii, procons(uli) Africae, praef(ecto) urb(i), co(n)s(uli) ordi- 
nario, oratori disertissimo, Q. Fabfius) Memm(ius) Symmachus 
v(ir) c(larissimus) patri optimo. As the life of Symmachus 
was spent in the midst of political affairs, and there was 
scarcely any movement of the time in which he did not have 
a part, a study of his relation to the pagan revival will help 
to explain certain conditions and tendencies of the period 
which might otherwise remain somewhat obscure. 

The material for such a study is supplied chiefly by the 
works of Symmachus himself, as presented to us both in the 
Epistulae and in the Relationes. 21 

Even a casual study of those writings convinces one that 
Symmachus was genuinely religious. His letters are full of 
expressions which indicate his belief in the power of the gods 
to fulfil his desires and grant his requests, and to this end he 
continually invokes their aid. These expressions, while not 
very important in themselves when considered separately, 
are, however, certainly numerous enough in the aggregate to 
show the man’s turn of mind. For example, we frequently 
find expressions like Quod superest , deos quaeso, ut nos plenos 
gaudii quant primunt revisas j 22 or Dii ntodo optata fortunent, 
salutem reipublicae in solido locent! 23 or Diis me hercule , ut 
praefatus sitm, deleganda cst huius incerti administrate; 
hominum autem remedia diu dissimu/afa iam sera sunt 

In addition are those expressions which are more casual in 
their nature, such as An si nobis scribcnda sit forensis oratio, 

21 The authoritative edition of the works of Symmachus is that of O. Seeck 
(Berlin, 1883), published in the Monumenta Gcrmaniae Historical VI (1). 

22 EpisL I, 50, 2. 23 lb . I, 57. 

44 lb. n, 6, 2. Other similar instances are: I, 73; II, 3; 7, 3; II; 45; 47; 
48,2; 50; 52,2; 55,2; 59. 2; m, 15, 2; 24, 1; iv, 54, 1; v, 2; 13; 20, 2; 
vi, 75; vn, 21; 68; viu, 14; 23,1; 69; IX, 39. 
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Iovetn deosque eetcros Catonis lege praefabimur, ne nobis vitio 
deturvel neglegentia antiquitatis vel insettia ?** Besides these 
polytheistic expressions, we find numerous evidences of the 
pantheistic trend of the period in general expressions like 
Dchinc, si adiutu dei opt at a processerint, Capuam paramus ex- 
currerc; or Quod superest i/ineri, spero praefata dei venia 
sine labore peragendum ; 27 or Dei nutus cfficiet ut super hoc 
etiam divini principis concordet auctoritas . a8 There are in 
addition numerous more general expressions frequently tend¬ 
ing to the pantheistic rather than polytheistic form of expres¬ 
sion. Such are the following: praestabit divina miseratio ; 29 
opitulatio divina praestabit; 80 and Quae iam divina ope ad 
plenam sanitatem coepit emergere 

To test the views of Symmachus on another point let us 
turn to the realm of the superstitious, the belief in portents 
and omens, and we shall find him to have been a firm believer 
in this phase of the old Roman religion. He writes in great 
distress to his friend Praetextatus, himself an active cham¬ 
pion of the pagan faith , 38 about a certain portent which had 
recently occurred. Numerous expiatory rites had been per¬ 
formed with small result, and further measures seemed nec¬ 
essary, regarding the success of which Symmachus promises 
to inform his friend . 33 In another letter , 84 addressed to cer¬ 
tain of his relatives, he speaks of the dismay produced in the 
city by serious omens, only one of which he proceeds to de¬ 
scribe and that only with apologies, for fear that even the 
narration of the omen may prove inauspicious. On the birth¬ 
day of the city, he says, while the consul suffectus was being 

25 Epist . ill, 44, 2. 36 II, 26, I. 

Tt iv, 69. Similar instances are: iv, 14; vi, 19; 68; vn, 14; 46, 2; vm, 
47; IX, 22; 137; Laud. in Val. 11, 18. 

28 vi, 33. » /£. Vf go. » vi, 32. 

81 vn, 80. For similar expressions vid. 11, 53; vm, 13; 18; 47; 71; 72; ix, 
12; 24, I; 72; 73. 

** Cf. Macroh. Sat. I, 7. 17; II, 1; 17, 1. 

M Epist. I, 49: Inpendio angur animi, quod sacrifices multiplicibus et per 
singulas potestates saepe repetitis necdum publico nomine Spoletinum piatur 
ostentum. Nam et Iovera vix propitiavit octava mactatio, et Fortunae publicae 
multiiugis hostiis nequiquam undecimus honor factus est. 

** lb. vi, 40, 1. 
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borne along in a triumphal procession, the horses became 
unmanageable and threw the consul out of the chariot, as a 
result of which the consul, adorned with the palmata and the 
consular insignia, was picked up suffering from a broken leg. 

The next point to be considered is the relation sustained 
by Symmachus to the Oriental cults. He numbered among 
his friends enthusiastic devotees of these religions, 36 and as 
many of the aristocratic pagan party were followers of the 
Eastern cults, we might naturally expect Symmachus to have 
associated himself with his friends in their devotion to these 
forms of worship. In actual fact we have practically no evi¬ 
dence that he did so, and even the reverse seems likely to 
have been the true state of affairs. In the inscription above 
quoted (vi, 1699), where the distinctions of Symmachus are 
enumerated, there is only one reference to his holding any 
priesthood and that is the office of pontifex maior. This is 
in strong contrast to the inscription in memory of Vettius 
Agorius Praetextatus, where all of his priesthoods are named 
(vi, 1779): augur, pontifex Vestae, pontifex Sol(is), quin- 
decimvir, curialis Herculis, sacratus Libero et Eleusiniis, 
hierophanta, neocorus, tauroboliatus, pater patrum. In all 
probability if Symmachus had been connected with the Ori¬ 
ental cults, the fact would have been mentioned in an inscrip¬ 
tion on a monument erected in his honor by his son. Aside 
from the evidence of this inscription, there are few references 
to his holding any priesthood, in spite of the vast volume of 
his correspondence. The few references that we do have 
deal apparently with the old Roman office of pontifex rather 
than the sacerdotal duties in any of the newer cults. 

In one of his letters 36 he refers to the necessity of return¬ 
ing to Rome to attend to his priestly duties, for if he failed to 
do so, his absence would be felt. In earlier times, he says, 
such a duty could readily have been delegated to another, but 
now it is hard to find a substitute, for neglect of the sacrifices 

86 Among them (to cite only a single example) was Vettius Agorius Prae¬ 
textatus, to whom reference has already been made. He was hierophanta, neoco¬ 
rus, tauroboliatus, pater patrum, and pontifex Solis ( C.I.L . VI, 1 779). 

38 Fpist. I, 51. 
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seems to be a road to political advancement. Elsewhere 87 
he speaks of the discussion among the priests which resulted 
in delegating certain of their duties to the citizens, as a result 
of which the ceremonies were performed in a more lavish 
manner than usual. In this connection he expresses the con¬ 
viction that the favor of a superior Power is lost if not culti¬ 
vated by worship. In another letter 38 he apologizes for his 
silence by pleading his occupation with the duties of the 
priesthood in which he was engrossed. In concluding this 
letter he jestingly says that unless his friend replies he will 
exercise over him the authority of the priest. 

Returning to the relation of Symmachus to the Oriental 
cults, we find that scarcely anywhere in his writings are any 
of these religions mentioned at all, and wherever an allusion 
may be interpreted as referring to the Oriental cults, we have 
no proof whatever that it proves the personal interest of 
Symmachus himself. He writes to Flavianus,® saying that 
he had been expecting his return to the city on account of 
the approaching festival of the Magna Mater, but this refer¬ 
ence does not connect him personally in any way with the 
cult of that goddess, whose worship had in any case been 
received so long into the state religion that it is scarcely to be 
classed with that of Isis or of Mithras. 40 

The following letter, 41 addressed to Flavianus, is open to 
different interpretations: Fungeris boni fratris officio, sed 
desine memorem commonere. Notae nobis sunt caerimoniae 
deorum et festa divinitatis imperata. Nisi forte me solum 
exequi vicem tuam postulas, et ut adsolet res divina mandari, 
mihi tuum munus iniungis. Fruere deliciis copiosis; nos 
mandata curabimus. Sed memento exactis feriis participes 
facere luxuriae tuae, quos tantopere laborasti consortes habere 
ieiunii. The festival to which reference is here made is un¬ 
certain. It may possibly have been the ieiunium Cererisf 2 or 

87 Epiit. i, 46, 2. 88 1, 47, 1. 89 n, 34. 

40 Vid. Wissowa, op. cit . 317 ff.; and the literature there cited. The passage 
in Symmachus, Laud . in Val. II, 32, referring to the Magna Mater is of no value 
as an expression of interest on the part of Symmachus in the worship of that 
goddess. 

41 Epist. II, 53. 43 Vid. Wissowa, op . cit. 301. 
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on the other hand it may refer to some fast in connection 
with the Oriental cults. 48 The only other place where the 
Oriental religions are even suggested are four instances 
where Symmachus uses the word mystagogus metaphorically. 
It will suffice to quote one example: Quin immo uberis 
gratiae instar accepi, quod amicitiae meae v. c. Scipio te 
mystagogo usus accessit. 44 Possibly the word has no par¬ 
ticular importance and is used merely in a derived sense, yet 
on the other hand it may signify a familiarity with the pagan 
mysteries of the time which centred in the Oriental cults, 
though by no means unknown to other forms of belief. 46 
Such is the evidence, slight as it is, which connects Symma¬ 
chus with the Oriental forms of worship. 

When we consider the relation of Symmachus to the 
Roman state religion we find a different situation, for his 
belief in the old gods seems genuine and his interest in the 
perpetuation of their worship is frequently expressed and 
clearly sincere. In a letter to Agorius Praetextatus, 46 he 
bewails the state of neglect into which the Romans had per¬ 
mitted their ancient worship to fall, and in another 47 he 
laments over the decay of Roman religion to which he 
attributes the scarcity of the grain supply in words that 
clearly express his real feelings: Dii patrii, facite gratiam 
neglectorum sacrorum! Miseram famem pellite! Quam- 
primum revocet urbs nostra quos invita dimisit! Again, 
writing to Hfelpidius, 48 he urges him to come and celebrate 
with him the festival of Minerva, which he feels sure his 
friend will remember on account of the school holidays of his 
boyhood which occurred at the time of this festival. 

Yet again, he speaks of leaving his suburban villa on the 
Via Appia in order to attend the festival of Vesta in the 
city. 49 The interest of Symmachus in the cult of Vesta did 
not end with being present at her festival, for he was very 

49 Cf. Wissowa, 356 and n. M on the same page. 

44 Epist. v, 64. The other instances are vi, 25, vn, 45 and IX, 9. 

46 Cf. C./.Z. vi, 1779, for the mysteries of Ceres at Eleusis and of Hecate 
at Aegina, which were still in vogue at this period. 

46 Epist. I, 51. 47 lb. 11, 7, 3. 48 v, 85, 3. 49 11, 59, I. 
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zealous for the maintenance of the purity of her worship, 
with which he was connected in his capacity as pontifex. 
We find him writing to a Vestal and asking for information 
in regard to her intentions. A rumor had spread abroad 
that she desired to leave the priesthood before the age 
established by law, and he desires to have her authenticate 
or deny the report. The reply was evidently satisfactory, as 
far as we can judge from a second letter 60 written after he 
had received the Vestal’s reply. On another occasion 61 it 
was proved that one Primigenia, a Vestal at Alba, had been 
guilty of disloyalty to her vows with one Maximus, and 
Symmachus asks that the traditional punishment be inflicted 
on the guilty parties. A second letter 82 treats the same case, 
but one may reasonably doubt whether the penalty usually 
employed in such cases was actually carried out. 

The reference, again, to Symmachus in the Carmen contra 
Paganos 63 shows that he erected or repaired a temple to 
Flora as a condition of receiving an inheritance, left him 
apparently by his friend, Nicomachus Flavianus. 64 

We now come to a still more important phase of the sub¬ 
ject, and one on which much stress may justly be laid, if we 
want to fully comprehend the relation of Symmachus to the 
Roman state religion. I refer to the famous contest with 
regard to the altar of Victory in the senate house, a contest 
in which Symmachus appeared in the guise of protagonist of 
the old Roman faith. The facts of the case were briefly as 
follows. 66 Under Valentinian and the earlier part of the 
reign of Gratian the practice of the pagan cults was in no 
way interfered with by the emperors. Shortly before the 
close of Gratian’s reign, 66 however, all public authority was 

80 ix, 109. 81 ix, 147. 63 ix, 148. 

63 Vid. Baehrens, P.L.M. ill, 286 ff. 

M lb. 11. 112-114, 

Sola tamcn gaudet meretrix te consule Flora 
ludorumque turpis genetrix Venerisque magistra 
composuit templum nuper cui Symmachus heres. 

w I follow Sceck here. Vid. op. cit. liii ff. For a very extended treatment 
of the whole subject vid. Boissier, La Fin du Paganism II, 231-291. 

60 Vid. Ambros. Epist. 1, 17, 10; also 5 ; cf. 16. 
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taken away from these rites and the money previously appro¬ 
priated for the ritual expenses was diverted, part to the privy 
purse of the emperor and a part to the treasury of the 
praetorian prefects; 67 the donations formerly given to the 
Vestals and the assistants of the priests were assigned to 
political uses; 68 and in addition to sundry other regulations 
it was ordered that the altar of Victory, as a symbol of the 
pagan cult, should be removed from the senate house. 69 The 
senate, in part at least, was greatly aroused by this action, 
and as the pagans formed a majority in that body, 60 a 
deputation headed by Symmachus, was sent to the emperor 
to protest against his recent decree. The Christian senators 
countered this move by sending a petition through Damasus, 
bishop of Rome, to Ambrose who in turn presented it to the 
emperor, with the result that not even an audience was 
granted to the pagan mission. 61 

Gratian died in the following year, 383, a fact which the 
pagans charged to the emperor’s impiety. 62 The pagan 
party at court took on added strength with Vettius Agorius 
Praetextatus and Symmachus holding the offices of praefectus 
praetorio and praefectus urbi respectively. 

After Praetextatus had entered upon office he secured the 
enactment of an imperial decree that the city prefect should 
investigate all cases where public adornments of the city had 
been turned to private uses and in such cases to require 
restitution. 63 This edict was aimed particularly at those who 
had despoiled temples. The pagans, elated by these suc¬ 
cesses, sought further concessions and in the summer of 384 
the senate requested the emperor to abrogate the decree of 
Gratian and restore the former religious status at Rome. 
Symmachus supported this petition as strenuously as was in 
his power, 64 but the representations and threats of Ambrose 

67 Vid. Symm. Rel. Ill, 7 ; cf. Ambros. Epist. i f 17, 3. 

M Vid. Symm. ib. 15 ; cf. Ambros. I, 18, 3.12.13. 

69 Vid. Symm. Rel . 3 ; cf. Ambros. I, 9, 14 ; I, 18, 1.7. 10.31. 

60 But cf. Boissier, op. eit. 11, 271-272. 

61 Symm. Rel. I, 20 ; Ambros. ib. I, 17, 10. 

62 Symm. Rel. 19. 63 Symm. ib. xxi, 3, 5. 04 Ib. in passim . 
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prevented the emperor from yielding to the pagan party. 
Symmachus soon found himself in difficulty on account of 
the hostility of the Christians, which he had brought upon 
himself by the part he had taken in the matter and was 
severely rebuked by the emperor. 66 He defended himself 
most successfully but at the very moment of his triumph was 
dismayed by the sudden death of his friend and supporter 
Praetextatus, and asked permission to resign his office. 66 
Such are the main facts of the case in regard to the altar of 
Victory in so far as Symmachus was directly concerned, but 
it is necessary to consider his views somewhat more in detail 
concerning the cult of Vesta and the altar of Victory, to see 
more exactly how a representative pagan of the period felt; 
for the position of Symmachus may be taken as typical of 
that of many aristocratic pagans of the time for whom he 
serves as spokesman. 

The views of Symmachus are most fully expressed in the 
third Relatio where he protests to Valentinian about the 
recent edicts withdrawing state support from the Vestals. 
His main argument is as follows: The former religious status 
at Rome should be reestablished and the altar of Victory 
restored to its place. If the altar is removed, it will be in¬ 
auspicious, and besides, what divine sanction will the senate 
and its proceedings enjoy if the statue is gone ? A Higher 
Power pervades all things, to be sure, but the visible presence 
of divinity is a safeguard not to be neglected. Religion is 
a personal affair and one should admit the possibility of 

personal preferences in such a matter; different religions 

♦ 

furthermore are assigned by divine will to different peoples. 
All divine matters being difficult of comprehension, tradition 
and past blessings, vouchsafed through long years by the gods 
to whom men have been faithful, supply the best criterion of 
truth. If the Romans therefore achieved greatness by serv¬ 
ing the gods of ancient Rome, how can their descendants 
. improve upon their example ? All religion is in reality one ; 
what difference does it make by which road one approaches 
the truth ? 

M Symm. Ret. XXI, 2. 64 lb. X, 2, 3. 
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Turning to the question of state support of the Vestals, 
Symmachus argues as follows: The funds formerly appro¬ 
priated for the support of Vesta’s worship should be restored 
once more to their former uses; the Vestals lead a life of 
simplicity and devotion to the Roman state for whose pros¬ 
perity they invoke the divine aid, and such a life merits a 
proper reward. Our neglect of the Vestals has brought 
down the punishment of heaven and caused the scarcity of 
the harvests. Protect the sacred institutions of all religions, 
especially those that have proved valuable in the past. In 
this third Rclatio Symmachus appears in the light of an in¬ 
tense conservative, clinging to the old institutions because of 
a sincere belief in their proved excellence, but largely also 
because of their very antiquity. 

As regards the courteous tone of his words it might be 
argued that political expediency led to the utterance of the 
conciliatory views which he voices in this Re/atio, but it should 
be noted on this point that Symmachus, though an active 
champion of his own views, was a courteous opponent. Not 
only have we the statements of the present Relatio to guide 
us but also other passages where he refers even more directly 
to his opponents, the Christians. He refers to Damasus, 
bishop of Rome, as a vir laudabilisN On another occasion 
he wrote a letter warmly commending the action of a bishop 
named Clemens and in order to forestall criticism of his ap¬ 
proval of a man of the opposite party, he takes the pains to 
say that he approves of the man, not of his religion, making 
clear all the while the admiration he felt for the man himself 
in spite of differences of belief. 68 On still another occasion 
we find him giving a letter of introduction to the bishop 
Severus whom he praises in the warmest terms. 69 The most 
notable proof however that Symmachus conducted his war¬ 
fare with courtesy lies in the series of letters addressed by 
him to Ambrose, 70 the foremost champion at that period of 
the Christian faith and his antagonist in the question of the 
altar of Victory. Both men supported forcibly their own 
views as a matter of personal belief and of conscience, but 

67 Symm. Kel. xxi, 6. 88 Epist. I, 64. 88 lb. vil, 51. 70 lb. ill, 30-37. 
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they were not in any sense hostile in their private relations in 
so far as we are able to discover. ' 

The third Relatio of Symmachus whose contents we have 
been treating in such detail, is of great value from many 
points of view, but above all because it expresses the ideas, 
not of a single man, but of an influential group. For this 
group Symmachus speaks when he expresses heartfelt devo¬ 
tion and genuine attachment to the belief of his fathers. 
This basic belief stands out continually in all his writings and 
is the keynote of his whole position. He gave undivided 
allegiance to the old Roman religious system with its auguries, 
its Vestals and its sacred festivals. It was not the lure of 
the mystic rites of the Oriental cults that attracted him; 
neither the elaborate ritual of Isis nor the bloody bath of 
the taurobolium seem to have exercised on him their appeal; 
what held him were the rites made sacred through genera¬ 
tions of Roman history. His thought, to be sure, was moulded 
by the tendencies of a later age; some of his forms of 
religious expression would have sounded strange in the ears 
of a contemporary of Cicero, but at heart he was a pagan of 
the old school. 

I have tried to analyze the main tendencies of pagan 
thought and practice which culminated in the pagan revival 
of the late fourth century, and have endeavored to point out 
that this movement was not simple in its nature, but rather a 
complex whole made up of certain tendencies which, though 
to a certain extent inharmonious, united to express themselves 
in active opposition to Christianity. Prominent among the 
leaders of this movement, aristocratic rather than popular in 
its nature, were the devotees of the Oriental cults, who felt 
that Christianity had no vital message for them; and on the 
other Viand, at times distinct, at times merging with them, 
stood the body of those loyal and zealous conservatives, ad¬ 
herents of the earlier forms of Roman worship, firm in a 
desire that these rites should be maintained, chief among 
whom and typical of whom above all others stands Q. Aure¬ 
lius Symmachus. 
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VIII. — A Science of Style 1 

By Professor EDWARD P. MORRIS 

YALE UNIVERSITY 

The subject of style, its meaning, its laws, its history and 
value, has always been of interest to those who are interested 
in language, whether as an instrument, for use, or as a com¬ 
plicated set of phenomena, to be observed and interpreted. 
In French literature it has been, matter of frequent and acute 
discussion; in English the long series of essays by De Quin- 
cey, Newman, Herbert Spencer, Stevenson, Walter Pater, 
Frederic Harrison, and Walter Raleigh testifies to the lasting 
attraction which the subject has had for English men of 
letters. But these essays are, with a single exception, dis¬ 
cussions of style by men who were themselves masters of a 
style, and their emphasis is upon style in practice, upon the 
harmonious shaping of an elaborated style to the expression 
of precise thought or high emotion; they are concerned with 
style as an art or with style in art. The exception is Herbert 
Spencer. His essay on “ The Philosophy of Style ” is an 
attempt, quite in his own manner and in the manner of his 
period, to apply to the facts of language the principles and 
methods of the new natural science. The essay is therefore 
to be recognized as an early attempt to set up a science of 
style. But, in 1852, linguistics, upon which a science of style 
must be built, was not yet in existence, and Spencer, reveal¬ 
ing in a curious way his own habit of mind, based his philos¬ 
ophy (that is, science) of style upon the single principle of 
economy of effort, knowing neither the inadequacy of that 
explanation nor the greater influence of the other forces 
which contribute to the stylistic result. The effect of this 
essay, not altogether fortunate, may still occasionally be 
traced in popular writing about style. 

In classical philology, perhaps because it rests upon a 
knowledge of two remote languages, there has always been 

1 Presidential Address. 
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a tendency — an often criticized tendency—to emphasize 
the linguistic and scientific aspect; it is from classical philol¬ 
ogy, not from the philology of modern languages, that most 
of our linguistic science has sprung. It is to be expected, 
therefore, that in the treatment of style in classical philology 
there should be more of detailed observation and a closer 
approximation to scientific method, and I propose now to 
summarize this work, with a view to reaching an estimate of 
its tendencies and its present status. 

I shall confine myself to the Latin side. It is at first sight 
strange, considering the undoubted superiority of Greek prose 
and the wide influence of Greek rhetoric, that the study of 
style on the Greek side should be less advanced than on the 
Latin. But the explanation is simple. The continued use 
of Latin in schools and universities and in the writings of 
scholars called out text-books of various grades on the art 
of writing Latin, and these in turn stimulated the scientific 
study of Latin style. Lacking this accidental stimulus, the 
study of Greek style, in spite of the richer material in 
Greek literature, has moved more slowly. The practical 
handbooks, however, lie outside of the scope of this paper. 

For the purpose of a brief summary the work upon Latin 
style may be conveniently grouped under four heads: studies 
in the figures of rhetoric ; studies of the style of writers who 
were influenced by rhetorical doctrine ; studies in vocabulary ; 
and studies in syntax and style. 

The figures of thought and speech which Greek rhetoric 
distinguished and named have come down to us with little 
change. Change in the direction of further differentiation 
was in fact almost impossible, and modern statements do 
little more than repeat and illustrate the definitions of Greek 
rhetoricians, as the early Latin grammars repeated the cat¬ 
egories of the Roman grammarians. Modern writers on this 
subject have remained unaffected by the general currents of 
philology, and a competent critic has remarked that there 
is more of historical method in Quintilian’s treatment of the 
figures of speech than in Yolkmann's elaborate work. Noth¬ 
ing worth mention has been done toward the investigation of 
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the primitive forms out of which the rhetorical devices were 
shaped. Such a figure as anaphora must have grown out of 
non-rhetorical repetitions of a word at the beginning of a 
clause, repetitions which were the result of unintentional 
reminiscence, or which served as connectives or for some 
of those purposes >yhich we put together under the vague 
term emphasis. The first and necessary step toward a scien¬ 
tific treatment of the rhetorical figures will not be taken until 
they are traced back to their origins. And at present there 
is little evidence of progress in this direction. 

With the studies in the style of writers who were affected 
by the rhetorical tradition, in poetry, like the Aeneid\ or in 
prose, the case is different. This new approach to ancient 
literature through the medium of ancient rhetoric has quick¬ 
ened our understanding of the dominance of tradition in all 
forms of art; it has enlivened the interpretation of poetry 
and has put new meaning into the history of literature. No 
other field of classical philology during the last quarter of a 
century has been more fruitful. But here also there are 
limitations to be noted. The rhetorical interpretation of 
Vergil is, in substance, an attempt to discover how far Ver¬ 
gil’s style was shaped by him into deliberate conformity to 
the doctrines of his teachers in rhetoric, as we may measure 
an oration of Cicero by the standards which he had himself 
laid down. To express it differently, the purpose is to select 
out of the total of Vergil’s style those elements which came 
from the rhetorical tradition. This suggests at once the lim¬ 
itation ; such study is not precisely a study of style, neither 
of all the elements which went to make up a style, nor of the 
nature of style itself. Stimulating as it is, for its own pur¬ 
poses, it still leaves the fundamental questions of stylistic 
science unanswered. 

These two kinds of study have come from rhetoric; two 
others come from lexicography and grammar. 

The study of words with reference to their meaning and 
use, their frequency of occurrence, their poetic or prosaic 
shading, their formal or colloquial or plebeian tone, has been 
pursued with such diligence that here one may almost say 
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with truth what is so often said erroneously, that the ground 
has been pretty much dug over. At any rate there is in this 
department of philology a very great amount of recorded 
observation, in commentaries, in manuals of stylistic and 
synonyms, in the Antibarbarus and, of course, in lexicons 
and the Thesaurus. It is well arranged and accessible; it is 
ready for use in an important field of the study of style; it 
lacks only the organizing touch of scientific purpose and 
method. 

With the material which comes from syntax the case is 
somewhat similar. The passage over from syntax to style 
is easy, is in fact inevitable. One cannot work long at syn¬ 
tactical problems, if he goes at all beyond the simplest ques¬ 
tions of grammatical rules, without finding himself insensibly 
crossing the faint line where the two areas are in contact. 
Is the question of the use of abstract nouns in the plural a 
matter of syntax ? Only by a stretching of the term. Is it 
stylistic ? Perhaps; but not wholly. The study of the vari¬ 
ous expressions of purpose, by word or phrase or clause, 
begins in syntax, but ends in stylistic. The choice between 
hypotaxis and parataxis may be determined by an inherited 
syntactical association, but it may, at another time, be the 
result of a deliberate selection of the more decorative phrase. 
Such uncertainties as these account for the existence of books 
on Syntax and Style, of which, I believe, Draeger’s pamphlet 
on Tacitus was the first. Like the studies in vocabulary, 
they contain a large amount of material available for stylistic 
work, but less available, because it is already systematized 
according to the principles of syntax and must first be dis¬ 
entangled from syntactical associations, before it can be re¬ 
arranged under the categories of style. 

It is from this side, however, that the most systematic 
presentation of a science of style has come, in the form of 
Schmalz's Sti/istik in the second volume of Muller's Hand¬ 
book. Of this I must speak in some detail; its merits and its 
deficiencies are alike illuminating. 

The general attitude of the book is suggested, at the outset, 
by the fact that its author was the author also of the longer 
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Syntax which precedes it and that the two are included under 
one title, as parts of a complete Latin grammar. The expec¬ 
tation thus aroused is confirmed by the first half of the book, 
on peculiarities in the use of the parts of speech — the dis¬ 
tinction between nemo and ntillus, between hand and non , and 
the like. In regard to the proper place for this kind of 
information in a grammar there has always been difference 
of judgment and practice; Madvig puts it into a supple¬ 
mentary chapter, as if he did not quite know what to do with 
it; but I cannot think that there is any gain in clearness from 
putting it under the heading of Stylistic. It is in fact gram¬ 
matical or semantic material, which would also be useful in a 
study of style. 

With the section on the order of words — a subject to 
which I am conscious that I am giving insufficient attention 
— the border line of syntax is crossed, and in the second half 
of the book the titles of chapters at least are truly stylistic; 
periodic structure, purity of diction, simplicity, richness, va¬ 
riety are all properly terms of style. But about the method 
of treatment there still linger the prepossessions of syntax; 
suus sibi under Reichtum, Scaevola Quintus under Order of 
Words are perhaps extreme examples, but almost everywhere 
the classification according to parts of speech or grammatical 
construction reveals the absence of that organizing theoretical 
conception of the subject which is the conspicuous merit of 
the Syntax. The claim which Schmalz makes in a modest 
note, that his is the first historical Stylistic of the Latin lan¬ 
guage, is perhaps justified ; it is historical, in the limited sense 
in which Draeger’s Syntax is historical; it is stylistic in that 
it gathers much stylistic material, much more than has been 
brought together elsewhere; but it is not a satisfying state¬ 
ment of a science of style. 

Upon the whole mass of work on Latin style, which I have 
been trying to summarize, I will make two general comments. 

In the first place, the material of stylistic work has been 
taken chiefly from the greater writers, from the higher levels 
of literature. This is true without reservation of the stylistic 
work that starts from rhetoric; it is true in large measure 
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also of the work which is an extension of syntax. It was the 
style of a rhetorician, like Tacitus, or of a master and model, 
like Cicero or Vergil, that first attracted attention and, indeed, 
that first led scholars to notice style at all. And in the com¬ 
mentaries upon such writers much of the accumulated obser¬ 
vation upon style is still to be found. 

But all this, while it is natural and proper as a contribution 
to literary analysis and appreciation, is scientifically mislead¬ 
ing. A science, occupied w r ith processes and laws, must be 
largely indifferent to beauty. In all branches of philology 
the desire to explain the phenomena of language draws us 
back, even against the attraction of literature, to origins, to 
the earliest and simplest and most naive forms of speech, in 
order to find in them the key to the complexities of cultivated 
and artificial writing. So it has been in morphology, in syn¬ 
tax, and so even in the study of religion, of custom, of art. 
And so it must be in a science of style; with mere illustra¬ 
tion of the rhetorical employment of anadiplosis, anaphora, 
epistrophe, epanadiplosis, and the many other figures which 
Greek acuteness distinguished and to which Greek ingenuity 
gave names now almost forgotten, we shall make no advance, 
and it is not too much to say of all this elaborate structure, 
as Ribbeck said of Hand’s Turscllinus , that it must be pulled 
down so that not one stone shall be left upon another. We 
have begun with the finished product of style; we shall now 
advance more surely by reversing the procedure and begin¬ 
ning again with simple speech and the natural forms out of 
which the finished product was shaped. 

In the second place, two different impulses, as I have said 
above, have contributed to the study of style, one impulse 
from rhetoric and the other from syntax. The effect of the 
twofold origin is apparent in the work; it also is twrofold, 
and between the two extremes, between the study of the 
figures of rhetoric and the parallelism of an adjective and a 
^///-clause, there is scarcely enough of similarity to justify 
their inclusion under a single name. In fact, they are not 
so included in handbooks of philology. Yet it needs no 
argument to prove that both, incongruous though they seem, 
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belong to stylistic. Here, then, is another measure of the 
progress of stylistic study toward the unity that a true sci¬ 
ence exhibits; and it is, at first sight, a discouraging measure. 

Such a situation, however, is not abnormal; it is rather the 
ordinary and typical history of a science that it should come 
into existence without deliberate purpose, out of some other 
study. In this way morphology and phonetics are outgrowths 
of etymology, and palaeography is an extension of text-criti¬ 
cism ; the body of knowledge emerges first, the unifying and 
systematizing come later. And the summary of work which 
I have given seems fairly to show that Stylistic has taken the 
first step and is now ready to be organized into a distinct sci¬ 
ence. It is not to be expected that the second step can be 
taken at once and a new science be put upon its feet, but it 
may not be unprofitable to speculate upon the direction in 
which that step will sometime be taken. 

A science is a body of organized knowledge, of knowledge 
so arranged as to disclose processes and forces working under 
law. A living and advancing science has both a goal and a 
plan for reaching that goal, both an aim and a method. The 
aim is formulated in a working hypothesis, that is, in some 
general conception of the result to be attained, a conception 
which is to be approved, disproved, changed, filled out, as 
further knowledge is gained. The method of study is deter¬ 
mined by the character of the material upon which the sci¬ 
ence works and by the nature of the working hypothesis. 
Neither aim nor method can be imported without change 
from another science; the tendency toward such importation 
is strong and must be resisted ; the particular aim and method 
must be suited to the particular material. 

Many of the fundamental questions in regard to the nature 
of speech are to find their answer in a debatable land between 
psychology and philology, in the fuller understanding of a 
process which cannot be completely understood by either 
science alone without the help of the other. That is the 
process, so elusive as to be almost mysterious, which goes on 
in the mind just before utterance begins. It is only within 
recent years that it has engaged the attention of psycholo- 
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gists or that philologists have grasped its full importance. 
The best description of it is in the well-known chapters of 
Wundt, but I will call to your attention also a pamphlet by 
Pick, professor of neurology at Prag, entitled Die agramma- 
tischen Sprachstdrungen , in which the subject is treated in 
great detail with special reference to the effect produced upon 
speech by certain kinds of injury or disease. 

The process has been called “ the path from thought to 
speech,” or, in a more descriptive phrase, “ the life-history of 
a thought from its conception in the mind to its birth in utter¬ 
ance.” In that swift and automatic process converges all 
that determines the forms of speech; all divisions, all shap¬ 
ings, all stirring of memories and associations, all selection, 
all adornment take place here, in a brief instant of time. The 
difficulty of observing and describing it is very great and it is 
at present possible only to distinguish a few steps, which can¬ 
not be assumed to occur in a fixed order. Some description 
of it, however inadequate, must be attempted here, as a nec¬ 
essary preliminary to an understanding of style. 

A thought, a concept, to which we desire to give expression, 
first lies in the mind or flashes into consciousness as a whole, 
a unity. It is to be expressed in parts, in a succession of 
sounds, but it is at first whole and single and may be caught 
in that stage by introspection, as an unanalyzed and undiffer¬ 
entiated unit. The most familiar illustration of this is when 
we “ forget what we wanted to say ”; the idea goes floating 
away, dissipating itself into thin air, while we vainly reach 
out to recapture it. The intensity of the effort to recover 

the thought, often quite out of proportion to the value of it, 

« 

is a measure of the swiftness and intensity with which the 
normal, uninterrupted process moves from its inception to its 
close. At such a moment the concept which we are seeking 
to recall is felt to be single and whole, and scarcely less defi¬ 
nite than a forgotten name for which we search our memory. 
But it is only for an instant that the concept remains undif¬ 
ferentiated ; almost immediately certain aspects begin to dis¬ 
entangle themselves or the whole begins to divide itself into 
parts, which, to some minds at least, seem to be visualized as 
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masses. The sense of unity, however, is not lost; it is still 
present in consciousness and brings about at once a second 
step in the process, a perception of the relations that exist 
between the parts and make them parts of a whole. These 
are vaguely like relations of act and purpose or condition and 
conclusion, though less definite than these syntactical terms, 
and with them some general notion of sentence structure 
doubtless begins. A final step, by which the differentiation 
and the perception of details is carried on toward clearer defi¬ 
nition, stirs the association with words, and the point of utter¬ 
ance is reached. 

I am quite aware that a brief description, such as I have 
given in terms necessarily figurative, is hazy and hard to 
grasp. The process itself is hard to grasp and is as yet only 
partially understood, but in it, somewhere, and in the more 
precise understanding of it is to be found, somehow, the in¬ 
terpretation of the phenomena which accompany the group¬ 
ings of words, the phenomena of syntax and of style. 

The attention of students of this process has hitherto been 
directed chiefly to those elements which are most closely con¬ 
nected with the thought to be expressed and which determine 
syntactical form! But the intellectual is not the only element 
in speech; emotion and the sense of beauty also play their 
part, perhaps their larger part, and in fixing attention upon 
the intellectual aspects of language, psychologists have been 
following again the course which was once followed by syn- 
tacticists toward the goal of logical syntax. But the insuf¬ 
ficiency of that method is now plain, as is the cause of its 
inadequacy. Word and rhythm, we know, go together. The 
carpet-beater beats out a tune; the carpenter taps his chisel 
in rhythms; and, as we shake our furnaces, we count the mo¬ 
tions off into twos and fours and feel a vague dissatisfaction 
if we end on an odd number. Into any series of acts the 
doer instinctively puts something of grace or what to him 
stands for grace, something of harmony and symmetry. And 
most of all in those actions which are accompanied by a 
livelier fancy or by a strong emotion. To the stir of feeling 
the whole nervous and muscular organism responds. Now 
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of all our activities speech is most likely to be touched with 
emotion. Unemotional, logical statement is not the norm of 
language; it is rather a highly sophisticated form, arrived at 
by stripping off most of the normal. In ordinary speech all 
sorts of play-impulses and decorative instincts are at work, 
making the varied word-patterns which a more conscious art 
has used to build up literary style. 

We have therefore to ask at what points the play-impulse 
has entered into the “life history of a thought,” and in 
what ways the decorative instinct has caused the process 
to swerve from the straight line of logical analysis. In the 
answer to these questions, if we could make a complete an¬ 
swer, would be found the working hypothesis of a science of 
style. And even in the incomplete answer, which is all that 
we can now make, we may find the suggestion and outline of 
the purpose of a study of style: we study style, as the mate¬ 
rial of a science, in order to understand those operations of 
the mind before speech from which style results, and in turn 
we study those operations in order to understand more fully 
the phenomena of style. 

The influence of the impulse toward beauty in expression 
begins with the first step on the path from thought to speech, 
with the separation of the whole concept into its parts. This 
is particularly true in the thinking of those who visualize 
their thought; to such minds the parts seem like areas or 
masses and at once suggest proportion and symmetry, in 
easy ratios like i : i, i : 2, 2: i. This is the working of the 
ordinary rhythmical instinct. And the instinctive acceptance 
of the ratio predetermines to some degree the form which 
the future sentence is to take and the relative weight — not 
necessarily length — of the clauses or phrases that are to be 
used. This is a beginning of stylistic form, a first swerving 
under the decorative impulse; for of themselves, in purely 
logical thinking, the parts would bear to each other no simple 
or easily perceived ratios. This is like the accommodation 
of the pauses for breath, which mark the end of a clause or 
phrase and would of themselves occur at regular intervals, to 
the irregular intervals which the sense demands, or like the 
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accommodation of syllables of varying lengths to the longs 
and shorts of dactylic verse. 

The ultimate effect of this first decorative swerve is, of 
course, to produce the material for the members of a period, 
the k 6 /i/juira and K(o\a of Greek rhetoricians, of which Nor- 
den gives admirable illustration in his commentary on the 
Sixth Book of the Aeneid. But this is, again, the finished 
product of stylistic tradition; the simpler ratios would be 
found in simpler styles. 

The second step in the life history of a thought, that is, 
the conscious recognition of the relation which the parts of 
the whole germ-concept bear to each other and the partial 
identification of these relations with the logical categories of 
time and place and cause and condition, would seem to offer 
slight opportunity for the play of the decorative impulse. 
But we must go a little below the surface. The number of 
relations to which syntax, still in chains to logic, has given 
technical names is small, a dozen or so; the number of pos¬ 
sible relations between the portions of a thought is very 
great. The thought is therefore constantly pressed into one 
or another form not strictly appropriate; the conjunctions 
which express the relation are constantly stretched; and in 
the process of adjustment a large possibility of variation is 
opened, of which the decorative impulse takes advantage. 
And, further, the most explicit relations may be expressed in 
more than one way; A may be stated as the cause of B, or 
B as the effect of A; purpose and result, condition and con¬ 
clusion, even succession in time, may be accurately expressed 
in more than one form. Here is free room for the selective 
play of the instinct for beauty. 

With the third step in the process, the stage in which the 
thought is sufficiently detailed and defined to stir the associ¬ 
ations with words, we are on ground more familiar and the 
process is easier to follow. Here again, though it might 
seem that the desire for precise expression of the content 
of thought would be controlling, there is the same struggle 
and compromise between divergent impulses which has been 
noticed in the earlier stages; the intellectual, the aesthetic, 
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and the emotional combine in the resultant, and at this stage, 
just before utterance begins, the struggle is especially acute 
and complicated. Here takes place that choice among the 
various words which association calls up, that adjustment of 
word to word, that apportionment of the total thought among 
the different words, that arrangement of euphonic groups, 
that shaping of word patterns, which all together give to 
language, as a mere object of study, its unending interest. 
In ordinary quick speech the complexity is not felt, but when 
speech becomes deliberate, we can watch the mind going 
ahead, clearing the way, as it were, setting the key of the 
word-song, beating the rhythm, and, perhaps most distinctly 
of all, inhibiting whatever is felt to be out of harmony with 
the general tone. So, in an extreme instance, a speaker 
familiar with two languages does not, when he wishes to 
speak French, seek after French words; he seems rather, by 
a single decision, to inhibit English words, so that they are 
not called into consciousness at all. And I am told that a 
facile writer of verse sets his nervous organism to the desired 
measure, and hears in the inner ear only the words which 
will suit his rhythm. In somewhat the same way the choice 
of words seems to be rather a sustained inhibition or a series 
of rejections, than an active selection. This is the influence 
of the consciousness of the whole, the whole thought, the 
whole tone, upon the parts and details. The decorative im¬ 
pulse works more actively, not by selection only, but also by 
the application of decorative carving and painting in the form 
of patterns of words and adjectives of color and emotional 
suggestion. 

This, then, is the direction in which we may most hope¬ 
fully look for a working hypothesis of a science of style, in 
the distinguishable steps of the process in which the stylistic 
impulse does its work. How is this outline to be filled in, 
altered, made practically directive, and how is the stylistic 
material to be sought, and how to be treated when it has 
been gathered? In other words, what can be said about the 
method of a science of style ? 

I pass over entirely the possible use of the method of 
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introspection. It is direct, and, in spite of its difficulty, it 
is sure to give good results, but it belongs to the psycholo¬ 
gist ; the philologist must deal with the linguistic evidence. 

The first step is the collection of material. Or, rather, it 
is the distinguishing stylistic material from lexicographical 
or syntactical. For the choice of nemo rather than nullus , 
of hand in preference to non , may have been purely seman¬ 
tic ; the writer may have chosen the word which seemed at 
the moment to give most precise expression to his thought. 
In that case the passage does not afford stylistic material 
at all. In fact, many of the instances used to illustrate 
peculiarities in the order of words are semantic; brevity or 
fulness of expression, beyond the ordinary, is not necessarily 
due to stylistic motive. Tabulations of usage will give only 
laws of usage, not always laws of style, which is something 
beyond usage. 

To gather material which will show the working of the 
stylistic motive we may use a method not unlike that of good 
translation. Since a sentence expresses through a form of 
words a thought which was originally one, it is possible to go 
back through the form of words to the germ-concept. This 
is what the translator does, not rendering the words or the 
structure of the sentence or even the order, but going below 
all these, below the surface of the writer’s mind, to get his 
germ of thought, with all its shadings and convolutions, and 
then returning to the surface with the thought in English 
words and idiom. This is the process which a hearer’s mind 
goes through; his interest in the words is slight; he is fol¬ 
lowing the thought under the words and can often recall the 
thought when the words have been forgotten. In the same 
way a rapid reader reads by phrases and sentences and some¬ 
times by whole paragraphs, identifying his thought with the 
writer’s, and needing only a glance here and there to keep 
him in the path. 

Some such method as this, which consists in penetrating 
through a writer’s words to the essential idea from which his 
sentence was expanded, and then reversing the process and 
following the life history of his thought from the germ to the 
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form of expression, affords a hope of distinguishing the se¬ 
mantic and syntactical elements from the stylistic. One asks 
and answers the question, “ What did he mean by this ? ” and 
then the further question, “ How did he come to say it in this 
particular way ? ” The answer to the first question gives us 
the bare bones; it reduces Livy’s narrative to a succession of 
events, or a letter of Pliny to some simple statements and 
some cheerful maxims; there are parts of the Agricola which 
can thus be boiled down until we have as a residuum the 
notes that Tacitus had before him, to guide him in his writing: 
sexto anno filium arnisit, praemissa c/assis, mons Graupius. 
And as we ask the second question, “ What led him to ex¬ 
press that thought in this particular form ? ” we can see how 
Tacitus prepared the way for the blunt filium arnisit by 
domestico vulnere ictus and thus secured his two members. 1 
In Livy the simple narrative is often forced into a periodic 
structure which is purely stylistic and is not infrequently 
unsuited to the succession of events. And Pliny, for all his 
good taste, may be caught in the stylist’s peculiar fault of 
painting on his adornments with a stencil. 

These are illustrations, taken at random. In more general 
terms, the separation of a writer’s thought from his words and 
the close and detailed study of the motives which have deter¬ 
mined the particular forms of expression will afford a means 
of discriminating between the intellectual and the emotional, 
between the expressive elements of his art and the decorative. 
And it will be possible in this way to arrive at the phenomena 
of style, disentangled from the facts of syntax and semantics 
and from semantic and syntactical prepossessions. 

The first result of the treatment of a bit of Latin by this 
method will be an increase in the bewilderment which all 
philologists must feel in attempting to study Latin style— 
the bewilderment of finding too much. For the study of a 
chapter of Livy — not an extreme illustration — reveals at 

1 Tac. Agr. 29. The second sentence of this chapter is a peculiarly interest¬ 
ing one for analysis. The germ of it was a word which is not expressed at all, 
hut was expanded into the contrasted phrases, neque . . . ambition, neque per 
himenta rursus. 
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once a very great amount of stylistic material and of a con¬ 
fusing variety. Scarcely a phrase is quite simple; almost 
everywhere the effect of the impulse toward style is visible, 
and the material will be found to extend over the whole field, 
from massing of phrases to coloring of vocabulary. To handle 
such material and to bring a science of style down to the 
sobriety of inductive reasoning requires, of course, that pa¬ 
tient accumulation of facts and that patient search for laws 
with which we are familiar in all branches of linguistic science. 
This is the practical end, so to speak, from which we work 
back to theory. Its fatigues and its rewards are already 
known to us, and I will add only a remark or two upon 
its use in a science of style. 

In the first place, I will repeat in a positive form what I 
have already said negatively, that some of the most instruc¬ 
tive stylistic material is to be found, not in the more rhetorical 
writers, but in the simple styles. The phrases of ritual are 
full of natural and half-conscious adornment; quodfelix t faus- 
turn, fortunaturn sit is half-inevitable, half-intentional. Like 
material is to be found in the sepulchral inscriptions. In 
Cato the directness of the expression and the simplicity of 
the thought do not altogether exclude a kind of peasant’s 
sense of form; et virum donum quom lau dab ant , ita lauda- 
bant , bonnm agricolam bonumque colonum ; or quarto quinto 
quoquc die hoc sic facies; this is not quite unadorned sim¬ 
plicity. And in writers whose style has been somewhat 
shaped into stylistic form there will often survive a large 
amount of unstudied ornament. It must be acknowledged 
that Plautus is not the photographic reproducer of actual 
dialogue that we once supposed him to be, but much of the 
manner of actual dialogue is certainly in his style, to repay 
study. Even in Caesar and in Cicero’s Letters , after due 
allowance has been made for the deliberate plainness of the 
one writer and the careless ease of the other, there may be 
found evidence of the simple style of an educated man. 

In the second place, it has been a mistake, I am sure, to 
attempt to treat the whole style of an author at once, as a 
single problem. The subject will be better worked out in 
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smaller and therefore more definite problems. Leo, who has 
shown the way in many fields, has in this field also left some 
models of careful study of restricted subjects in the style of 
Plautus. And many more remain to be treated with like 
thoroughness; the effect of repetition, either of phrases or 
of single words within a phrase, the connection of speech 
with speech in dialogue, the expression of one concept by a 
pair of words, the many forms of over-expression in cantica. 
In Livy, whose style affords inviting material, there are sev¬ 
eral kinds of parallelism — participle, ablative absolute, and 
cum- clause ; genitive and adjective — which have been ex¬ 
plained and distinguished by semantic standards, but which 
are, in many cases certainly, better explained as stylistic phe¬ 
nomena. 

This suggests a third, and final, remark, that something 
may perhaps be done toward a more definite marking off of 
different styles. To distinguish poetic usage from prose 
usage is only a first step. There is a distinct erotic vocabu¬ 
lary and style; the vocabulary of invective is scarcely less 
distinct. When Pliny, anxious about his wife’s health, uses 
corpusculum instead of the usual corpus , or when Catullus 
writes flendo turgidnli rubent ocelli , the diminutive forms 
suggest a little subdivision of style, which might perhaps be 
marked off with some precision. 

It will not be thought, I hope, that these suggestions are 
offered as a complete outline of a science of style; they are 
offered rather as a contribution toward a statement of the 
principles and methods of such a science. 
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IX. — The Wanderings of Dardanus and the Dardani 
By Professor GRACE HARRIET MACURDY 

VASSAR COLLEGE 

In this article I shall discuss only that part of my subject 
which deals with the Danubian river-folk, the prehistoric 
trade-route from Servia to Troy, and the Dardanians in the 
Troad, omitting for the present the Arcadian, Cretan, and 
Mediterranean traditions. I suggest some points regarding 
the Dardani in Europe and in the Troad which, I believe, 
have not yet been brought out in linking the two divisions 
of this people. The points which I desire to make in this 
connection are concerned first with religion, second with the 
trade-route of the metal-using Balkan peoples, and third with 
a point of military tactics. I hope to show that the mythical 
Dardanus was as truly a projection of the community emotion 
and activities of his people as Orpheus and Dionysus were 
of Thrace, Achilles and Athena of the Achaeans, and Paeon 
of the Paeonians. 

The tribal movements of the Danubian peoples are men¬ 
tioned by Herodotus in several places, and, in particular, in 
the seventh book 1 he states that before the Trojan war there 
was an invasion of Europe by the Mysians and Teucrians, 
who penetrated as far as the Adriatic after vanquishing all 
the Thracians. It is recognized by scholars of the present 
day who have studied the problems of the Danubian connec¬ 
tions with Asia Minor, that the movement of the tribes in 
question was from the opposite direction from that assumed 
by Herodotus. The drift from Europe into the Asiatic penin¬ 
sula has been established by scholars who treat the subject 
from the various sides of language, ethnography, and archae¬ 
ology. The present mode of stating the matter may be quoted 
from Dr. Walter Leaf’s Troy , 16 f., or in his recent book on 
Homer and History. I quote the latter, 72 f.: “ The Dar- 
danians who founded the Troy of the Mycenaean age were — 

1 Hflt. vii, 20. 
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and this is hardly questioned now—a branch of that Phrygian 
stock, who were themselves sharers in the great thrust of the' 
nations from the north. The Phrygian language was closely 
akin to the Greek, and the two nations had doubtless come 
down together, or nearly at the same time, from the Danube 
valley. The Dardanians had taken the southeastern road, 
while the Achaeans passed on southwestwards.” 

Two closely related tribes of the Phrygian stock that settled 
in the Danube valley appear in the earliest European record, • 
and do not disappear from history until after the Slavic inva¬ 
sion of the seventh century a.d. They have left a reminis¬ 
cence of themselves in two words well known to-day. It is 
a matter of common knowledge that the famous strait called 
the Dardanelles preserves the name of the Trojan Dardani; 
and I was glad to note that, in default of any other plausible 
derivation, Mr. T. W. Allen accepts, in a recent number of 
the Journal of Hellenic Studies , a my derivation of the paean 
from the neighbors and kinsmen of the European Darda¬ 
nians, the Paconians. The Dardanians in the Iliad are, as 
Andrew Lang says of their leader Aeneas, a very special 
sort of people. They are sharply divided from the Trojans 
in several places, and Dardanian is not used for Trojan. 
Their leader is so dear to the gods that his race is to be 
saved, while the race of the Trojans as represented by 
Priam’s family is doomed to disappear. Yet Priam is said 
in the genealogy in the twentieth book to be a descendant 
of Dardanus, and the epithet Dardanides is used of him only, 
except in two passages in the eleventh book where it is 
applied to Ilos. Aeneas is protected by Apollo, Artemis, 
and Lcto, who tend and heal him in the Trojan temple of 
Ai )ollo, by Aphrodite his mother, and by the god of the 
sea, Poseidon, who is normally on the side of the Achaeans. 
He is represented in the thirteenth book as keeping in the 
rear of the fighting because of his bitterness against Priam, 
who withholds honor from him. Other notable Dardanians 
are Antenor and his sons and the sons of Panthous, Poulyda- 
mas the seer and Euphorbus. In the case of all these there 

* xxxv (1915). 95- 
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is to be discerned a connection with religion and sacred things 
that indicates their northern origin. And it is appropriate 
enough that the descendants of Dardanus, who brought the 
mysteries to Samothrace and to the Troad, should be invested 
with a kind of sanctity. It is to be noted that Antenor is the 
husband of the Thracian Theano, who is made priestess of 
the goddess Athene by the Trojans. His son Agenor is the 
special care of Apollo, who saves him from the raging Achil¬ 
les by assuming his form. Panthous himself, arcis Phoebique 
sacerdos , is mentioned in the third book of the Iliad as the 
counsellor of Priam. His son Poulydamas is protected by 
Apollo in the fifteenth book, “ for Apollo would not permit 
Panthous’ son to be conquered among the fighters.” It is 
clear that stress is laid on the father here rather than on the 
seer Poulydamas himself, as we find instead of the patronymic 
the emphatic YlavOov vlov. The blameless Poulydamas first 
appears in the eleventh book as a companion of Hector. He 
gives the latter in the twelfth book the unwelcome advice 
which provokes the fiery answer in which comes Hector’s 
famous line, to which all hearts have thrilled, — 

els otwvos aptcrrcs, apvvacrOai ncpl varpijs- 

The Dardanian seer is of much more significance in the Iliad 
than the Trojan Helenus, the brother of Hector, who appears 
most prominently in that capacity in the sixth and the elev¬ 
enth books. In vi, 76, Helenus is called ol(ovott 6 \(ov 6 % 
apurTo*;. But in spite of this he is “ eine etwas blasse Ge¬ 
stalt,” 8 and Poulydamas has much the larger r 61 e in the 
books that recount the great fighting. Indeed, in xvm, 250, 
it is said of him that he alone knows the past and the future. 

o yap oios opa irpoaaai kcu ottiVctw. 

Besides these Dardanians who have some religious function, 
there is their leader Aeneas, who is of divine descent from 
his mother, as well as from Dardanus and Zeus, and is espe¬ 
cially commended by Poseidon for the pleasing gifts which 
he ^ives the gods. It is a Dardanian who slays the Greek 

* Otto, in P. IV. 2844. 
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Protesilaus, the first victim of the war. I do not know 
whether or not there is any religious significance in this. 

The founder of the race of Dardanians in the Troad, 
according to the account given in the twentieth book, was a 
son of Zeus who founded Dardania before holy I lion had 
been surrounded with walls in the plain. According to the 
legend preserved in Dionysius, vm, 461 and Diodorps, v, 48 
and elsewhere, he was the son of Zeus and the Atlantid Elec- 
tra. It is related that Dardanus was the first to cross the sea 
by means of boats, and that he was the founder of the city 
Dardanus on the strait; further, that he learned the mys¬ 
teries which already existed on the Holy Island and was the 
first to initiate strangers and to make the rite famous. Pau- 
sanias (vn, 4, 3) states that the original name of the island 
known to Homer as Thracian Samos was Dardania. He 
also tells us in another place (ib. 19, 6) that Dardanus 
received from Zeus an image of Dionysus in a chest. Strabo 
and Dionysius both relate that the brothers Dardanus and 
Iasion, or Iason, came to Samothrace, and that in conse¬ 
quence of his sin against Demeter Iasion was consumed by 
a thunderbolt, after which episode Dardanus left the holy 
island, and going to the Troad taught the mysteries to those 
on the mainland. The connection of Dardanus with Samo- 
thracc is regarded by Bloch, Thraemer, and others as a 
relatively late invention without historical foundation. On 
the philological evidence Fick maintains that the appearance 
of the name in connection with Samothrace indicates that in 
the time of the great migrations Dardanians coming from 
Europe reached the Troad from this island. This view gains 
substantial support from the archaeological remains, which 
show such a strong connection between Troy and the middle 
Danube valley. “It is probable that the main trade-route 
left the middle Danube and followed more or less the Roman 
road from Nish to the Hellespont.” 4 Nish is, of course, the 
Dardanian Naissos. The Dardanians and their neighbors, 
the Baconians, possessed the Vardar river from its head¬ 
waters dow'n to the plain at its mouth where Saloniki now 

4 Wicc ami Thnm|>M»ii, /V< hi'/arie Thessaly, 258. 
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stands. . At this moment there is no need to comment on the 
strategic and commercial importance of this river and its 
mouth. The words of Homer in praise of the Axios, which 
have sometimes caused wonder, are intelligible to-day 6 when 
the nations of Europe have its banks for their battle ground. 
If, as the pottery, celts, and other prehistoric objects already 
excavated indicate, there existed an old caravan route, run¬ 
ning as far as Aenos and starting from the country of the 
metal-using Dardanians, it is reasonable to argue that these 
early immigrants settled in the Thracian islands, which lie 
on the way to the Troad. The fact that these islands were 
so productive of metal would have been the important con¬ 
sideration with these men from the north, whose prehistoric 
working of the mines of Servia can be traced back to neo¬ 
lithic times. The importance of the mining industry in old 
Servia under the Romans is attested by coins of Trajan and 
Hadrian inscribed Dardanici , 6 and by the procurators metal- 
lorum inter Macedoniant % Daciam Mediterraneam . Mocsiatn 
sen Dardaniam. The shining armor of the young prince 
from the Vardar is described with ardor by Achilles, who 
stripped it from his body when he slew him. In the twenty- 
second book, 569 ff., Achilles says, “ I will give a breastplate 
which I stripped from off Asteropaeus — of bronze it is, and 
around its edge a casting of molten tin is rolled.” And 
again, “ I will give a sword silver-studded, a fair thing, made 
in Thrace, which I took from off Asteropaeus.” Diomed 
wins this prize and carries away the mighty sword, together 
with its scabbard and well-wrought baldric. 

The fact that the Dardanians in Europe were possessed of 
the art of metallurgy is of great significance in connection 
with the religion of Samothrace, Lemnos, Imbros, and Tha- 
sos, in which islands we find the worship of the Kabeiroi and 
the mysteries. “ Among primitive people metallurgy is an 
uncanny craft and the smith is half medicine man.” I quote 
from Miss Harrison in Themis , p. 26. The part that Darda- 
nus, representative of a people whose contribution to the cul¬ 
ture of the new lands to which they had come was, above all, 

* Dec. 29, 1915. 8 Cohen, Trajan, 338; Hadrian, 1166. 
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the knowledge of metal work and mining, plays in the reli¬ 
gion of Samothrace is akin to the rdle of *an Idaean Dactyl. 
Of these Dactyls Sophocles {Strabo, x, 473) says: “They 
first found out iron and wrought much else of these arts that 
are of use in living.” The Dactyls, who invent charms and 
purifying rites and mysteries, as well as fire and the use of 
iron, in my opinion come from the Danubian country. They 
are Phrygian in origin, according to Sophocles and Strabo, 
who says that they first lived on the Trojan Ida and were 
transferred to the Ida in Crete. This combination of metal¬ 
lurgy and magic grew into the strange complex of worships 
that made Samothrace famous. On the neighboring islands 
the same worships are found, but subordinated to the com¬ 
mercial interests which mark the Thracian islands. On 
Samothrace, the most majestic and least accessible in point 
of harborage, the worship overshadowed the other side; and 
just as at Delphi the northern immigrants made a sacred 
place among the shadowy mountains, so the Dardanians and 
other European settlers of a still earlier time made a shrine 
of the island with the towering height, which was a resting 
place on their way eastward. It is not the place here to dis¬ 
cuss the problems of Samothracian worship, but I heartily 
agree with Pick 7 in accepting a European origin for the 
Kabeiroi and the Kadmiloi. In pointing out the Trojan and 
Phrygian affiliations of the word Kabeiros, Fick protests 
against the tendency to overestimate the Phoenician influ¬ 
ence on the Samothracian cults and on Greek development. 
Hiller von Gaertringen, also ( Thera, 1, 142), in speaking of 
the Kadmus cult on Thera, while saying that it is beside 
his purpose there to discuss how it came about that the 
Greeks came to regard Kadmus as a Phoenician at all, denies 
any Phoenician influence on Thera beyond their stopping at 
the harbor, bringing their script for business purposes, and 
selling their goods. They were birds of passage here as else¬ 
where. And so with Samothrace also we have no need of 
Phoenician influence to explain the culture of an island 
always named from Europe, — Saoke from the Thracian 

i 
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Saioi, Dardania from the Dardanians, the Island of the 
Atlantid Electra, the Sun God’s wife, and from Homer’s 
time the Thracian Samos. 

The influence of the Danubians in religion is entirely in 
accord with what we know of the influence and spread of 
other northern worships. It is well known how the religion 
of Olympus spread southward and eastward, finally reaching 
Crete. The cults of Orpheus and Dionysus came to all 
Greek peoples, and I have in previous articles argued that 
the mantic and medicine-magic of the Paeonians had a far- 
reaching influence. 

Homer never speaks of Dardania in Europe, although the 
kindred Paeonians play so large a part in the fighting. Of 
this several explanations could be given. The most reason¬ 
able would appear to be that the name Paeonia was of much 
larger connotation in early time than in that of which we 
have more detailed knowledge. There is ample proof of this 
in Herodotus, and Livy’s phrase (Dardanis repetentibus 
Paeoniam quod et sua fuisset et continens esset finitimis suis) 
suggests the earlier very close connection of Dardania and 
Paeonia. The Paeonians, nearer the river mouth, were more 
civilized because of their contacts with the Aegean, and their 
name stood for the whole stretch of the Vardar country. 
In the Journal International <TArchtologique Numismatique 
(1913, 194-280), M. Svoronos, in a study entitled “Numis¬ 
matique de la P^onie et de la Macedoine,” shows the astonish¬ 
ing development of Paeonia and the extent of country under 
its dominion up to the time of the Persian wars. After going 
through in detail all the coinage of north Greece, M. Svoro¬ 
nos ascribes all the Thraco-Macedonian coins to Paeonia and 
concludes his article with the declaration that we must revise all 
our ideas about the origin of monetary types and systems, and 
asserts that Paeonia will become in the future the most im¬ 
portant centre and point of departure for all our numismatic 
knowledge, both historical and mythological. M. Svoronos’s 
study of the coinage emphasizes all that I have said about 
the importance of Dardania-Paeonia as a commercial centre 
from early time. 
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Another explanation of Homer’s failure to mention the 
Dardanians in Europe is that he merely does not happen to 
do so. He writes much about the Asiatic Mysians, and only 
once chances to let Zeus look away to Europe to the Thracian 
Mysians. In the centuries in which the Homeric poems were 
composed attention was centered for Greece far more on the 
Mediterranean lands than on the northern places which are 
known through tradition of older songs to the poet or poets 
of the Iliad , and it may well be that the actual poets of the 
time of the composition of the Homeric poems were in igno¬ 
rance of the European descent of the Trojan Dardani. But 
it is certain that a sense of their foreignness in Troy lingers 
implicitly in the Iliad. There are the Dardanians whom I 
discussed at the beginning of this paper; there is the distinc¬ 
tion in the eighteenth book between the women — 

Tpuuu kcu Aap&m&es fiaOvKokiroi, 

and there is the recurring battle-cry — 

Tpox? kcu A uk tot kcu AapSavoi Ay\ifJua.)(T]Tai. 

The epithets ay^jiaxoi and ay^ifia^rjTal I would urge as 
of the greatest significance as an indication of the Euro¬ 
pean origin of the Dardanians. The Danubian Mysians are 
called ayxfaaxot, * hand-to-hand fighters,’ or ‘ close fighters ’ 
by Homer. 8 Except for the Mysians in Europe and the 
Dardanians, the term is applied only once by Homer, and 
that in the Catalogue, to Arcadians who dwelt about the 
tomb of Aepytus, no sailors, but such good fighting men that 
Agamemnon provides them with ships to go to Troy. They 
are never mentioned again in the Iliad. The fighting in 
close phalanx is strongly a Dorian and Macedonian trait in 
historical time and a central European inheritance. Caesar 
speaks of it as a Gallic or German custom, and Livy espe¬ 
cially notes it in the Dardanian fighting in the books in which 
he writes of the battles of this people. For example, in xxxi, 
43 we read: Ubi rursus procederc Dardani coepisscnt, equite 
ac levi armatura regii nullum tale auxilii genus habentes Dar- 
danos oncratosque immobilibus armis vexabant. . . . Occisi 

* II. xin, 5. 
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perpauci sunt, plures vulnerati, captus nemo, quia non ex- 
cedunt temere ordinibus suis, sed confertim et pugnant et 
cedunt. I think this a very enlightening commentary on this 
epithet of the Dardanians used by Homer. The Homeric 
epithet is explained in the Thesaurus as ‘in stataria pugna 
praestans ’ and * qui confertim proeliantur.’ The word ap¬ 
pears in Plutarch, Theseus , 5, and in Xenophon 9 and some 
late writers 10 as a special military term. The Xenophon 
passage is especially instructive. I make also the suggestion 
that here is the explanation of the much disputed name of 
the father of Aeneas. ‘The Near One’ or ‘Close-fighter’ 
is the meaning of the name Anchemachos , quoted by Fick 
and Bechtel, Personennamen, 45, from Gallipoli. The name 
Anchises would stand to the Dardanian epithet ’ A.yx l l J ' a XV T V^ 
in the relation of the words adduced on p. 21 of the Perso¬ 
nennamen, in which in the kosende Form the entire first 
part of the compound and only the suffix of the second part 
remain. The meaning thus secured is appropriate to the 
epoch and the person, whereas the explanation proffered by 
the Thesaurus (yrapct to aygi, to iyyiis yeveaOai Trjs ’A <f>po&C- 
Trjs) is unsatisfactory, as it leaves too much to be understood. 
‘The Near One’ does not easily suggest the Lover of the 
Goddess, whereas it is an excellent Kosename for the ‘ Close- 
fighter.’ The form ’Ay^tr779 occurs in Empedocles apud 
Diog. Laert. vm, 61. 

Dardanus and Aeneas both, according to various myths, 
came to the Italian peninsula, and, whatever the origin of 
these myths, the researches of Kretschmer and others have 
made it clear that the Illyrian-Thracian tribes of the Danube 
valley found their way into Italy as well as into the Pelopon¬ 
nesus and Asia Minor. Chapter eighth of Kretschmer’s Ein• 
leitung, Tomaschek’s investigations, and Fick’s Flattiden und 
Danubier give the philological evidence for what Kretschmer 
calls “ the mediating rdle that the Illyrian immigrants have 
played between the Balkan and the Apennine peninsulas.” 
The Illyrian Danubians found their way to all parts of the 
Mediterranean, and the eponyms Paeon and Dardanus be- 

* Cyropaedia , VI I, 4, 7. 10 Greg. Or. in Basil. 
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came common property in Greece and were carried wherever 
Greeks migrated. 

Like all fertile countries that lie on the highroads of com¬ 
merce, this land of the Vardar valley has ever been the prey 
of the invader and has suffered from the invader’s greed 
and cruelty. In the epitome of Livy’s ninety-fifth book the 
first sentence reads: C. Curio proconsul Dardanos domuit. 
The atrocities of his campaign were such that nearly five 
hundred years afterward the historian of Theodosius recalls 
with admiration Curio’s policy of Sc/irecklic/tkeit, as a prece¬ 
dent for that emperor’s mutilation of his rebellious soldiers. 11 

It may seem strange and paradoxical that a rude mountain 
folk should give to the Greeks such myths as those of Dar- 
danus and Paeon, which entered so deeply into the religion 
and poetry of the highly civilized Aegean Greeks. But it is 
clear that the Illyrian and Thracian stock had a strain of 
music and mysticism which is not really inconsistent with 
their comparative barbarism in other respects. In the very 
passage in which Strabo speaks of the complete barbarism 
of the Dardani he says that they have always made a spe¬ 
cialty of music and use both wind and stringed instruments. 

Wace and Thompson 12 speak of the importance of Thes¬ 
saly as a buffer state in the Mycenaean age, lying as it did 
between the two metal-using lines - that of Servia-Troy on 
the north and the Mycenean route to the south. And after 
the people from the north had overrun the entire Greek 
peninsula, the Balkan Danubian tribes were divided still by 
Thessaly from the Greek civilization and it was possible for 
the Greeks to credit all wonderful things to those who lived 

beyond the /fora. So the actual Dardanians, with their mud 
* 

huts and with their music, were forgotten save for the 
unpleasant proverb, 

Tp'ts Tor [iiov At'AoiTcu, totrirtp AapSnyt is, 

while Dardanus himself, the personification of their restless 
wanderings in times of swarming, had his legend in many 
parts of the Mediterranean world. 

11 AmmianuH, XXIX, 5 , 22 . '• I'rehistori. The utly, 258 . 
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X. — Elision and Hiatus in Latin Prose and Verse 

By Professor EDGAR H. STURTEVANT, Columbia University, 

and 

Professor ROLAND G. KENT, University of Pennsylvania 1 

I 

1. It has come to be familiar doctrine that the elision 
which we have to observe in reading Latin verse really 
belonged as well to the pronunciation of prose. Aside from 
the very great probability that so striking and so common a 
feature of Latin poetry was not wholly artificial, there are 
four chief reasons for the current opinion. In the first place, 
elision is most common in precisely that kind of poetry which 
approaches most nearly the language of every-day life, namely, 
comedy; Plautus has over 150 elisions or semi-elisions to 100 
lines, while Ennius, his contemporary, has only 22 elisions to 
100 lines in the fragments amounting to two or more lines 
each (179 lines in all; ed. Vahlen. 2 Cf. § 20). In the second 
place, the students of rhythmic prose are agreed that elision 
rather than hiatus must usually, if not always, be assumed in 
the clausulae. (See especially Skutsch, Vollmoller's Jahres- 
berichty v, 74 and references, and Wolff, Neue Jahrbiicher , 
Suppl. xxvi, 646 ff.) Some scholars feel, however, that in 
the present state of our knowledge of prose rhythm this evi¬ 
dence should be received with caution. In the third place, 
there are passages in ancient authors where elision in prose 
is spoken of in terms that cannot be misunderstood. Several 
of these will be cited and discussed below. 

2. In the fourth place, Latin possesses a considerable num¬ 
ber of stereotyped phrases which in time came to be felt and 
more or less frequently written as single words. Most such 

1 Professor Sturtevant is primarily responsible for I, II (except §§ 12 and 13), 
and ill, and Professor Kent for IV and §§ 12 and 13; but both authors have 
contributed to the writing of many paragraphs. By special request of the editors 
of the Classical Journal this paper has appeared in briefer and more popular 
form in the June number of that periodical. 
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phrases, if they contain concurrent vowels, show elision of the 
final vowel of the first word. A list of these was published by 
Skutsch in Philologns, 1900, 487 = Kleine Scliriften, 135 f., 
and it seems worth while to reproduce it here with half a 
dozen additions and with such explanation as seems necessary : 


animadvert*, for animum adverto, is familiar (an epigraphic occur¬ 
rence is recorded in C.I.L. v, 5050, 25, of 46 a.i>.). 
animaequitas, C.I.I.. vi, 11259, 2. stands for animi aequitas (cf. 
Skutsch, De Xominum I.atinorum Composition, 16 = Kleine 
Schriften, 9, Diehl, Xeue Jahrhucher, Suppl. xxv, 211). 
animaequus. Keel., Gl., may be a retrograde derivative of the above 
(Skutsch, l.c.), or of the oblique cases, anim(i) aequi , anim{o) 
aequo , anim(ym) aequum (pronounced animaequi , etc.). 
an tea is from ante ea. 

eauneas, as every one knows, was understood by Crassus as car^c) 
n(e) eas (Cicero, Div. 11, 84). 

cavaedittm, Pliny, Ep. 11, 17, 5, is the phonetic spelling of cavum 
aedium, Varro, L.I.. v, 161. 

circitor , fairly frequent in inscriptions and elsewhere (see references 
in the Thesaurus'), is the agent noun from circuire, on which see 
below (otherwise Stowasser, I {’tetter Studien, xxn, 125). Simi¬ 
larly we have to read circ(um)itto with elision in Terence, And. 
202. 


cur a go stands for eurant ago in C.I.L. ill, 3096, 7506 ; vm, 141,6; 

xi, 671 ; vi, 6328 (cf. Diehl, l.c. 208 ff.). 
dom{i)nae,/ius, Augustine, is semantically equivalent to the phrase 
dominus aedium. The accusative domin(um) aedium (pro¬ 
nounced dominaedtum) gave rise to a new nominative dominae~ 
dins (cf. Skutsch, l.c.). 

domuitioncm . poeta ap. Auct. ad Ilcrennium, ill, 34, for domum itio- 
nem, is traditionally spelled with u ; but the author of the 
treatise ad Ilcrennium suggests Domitium as a catch-word to 
remember the phrase by, and this requires the pronunciation 
domitionem. 


domusio, Varro, Sat. Men. 223. 4 Riese, Petronius 46. 48, seems to 
stand for domi usio tcf. Pokrowskij, I F. xxvi, 101k 
eccurn. ctvos, etc., come from ecce * hum, ecce hos. etc., • hum being the 
first element of hun-c(c) (cf. Sturtevant on Terence, Andrta, 
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eceillum , eccillos , etc., come from ecce ilium , etc. 
identidem is perhaps from idem ante idem , with two elisions, or from 
idem turn idem , with one elision, though Walde, Lat. Etym. 
Wtb .* prefers idem itidem (Lindsay-Nohl, 658) or idem et 
idem. 

magnopere for magno opere is familiar. Here we may mention 
maxi mope re, tantopere, quantopere , and summopere. 
necopinans , necopinatus, and necopinus come from neque opinans , etc., 
although the use of c instead of qu must be due to the influence 
of anteconsonantal nec. 

nil may have come directly from ne hil(pni) by elision, or from nihil 
by contraction. 

nullus, numquam, nusquam, nutiquam (traditionally spelled neut-, 
but with short initial syllable in early poetry) are from ne ullus, 
etc. Similarly, early Latin noenum is from ne *oenom, 1 not 
one,’ however we solve the difficult problem presented by the 
0 of non. 

potest is from pote est, poteram from pote eram, etc. 

Properoe{ius , Dessau, 8761 = Bruns, Fontes Juris , 1 p. 119, a fictitious 
name, may be based upon the phrase propere ocius ; but others, 
on account of the context, think the name is Properoe\ibius. 
reapse, Terence, H. T 636, Scipio Africanus ap. Festus, 289, Cicero, 
ad Fam. ix, 15, 1, etc., stands for re eapse = re ipsa, 
saltern is probably from si *alitem = sin aliter (see Warren, T.A.P.A. 
xxxii, 118 f.). 

Septaquis stands for Septem Aquis, the name of a town, in C.I.L. ix, 
4206, 4207, 4208, 4399 (Diehl, l.c. 210). 
sodes is for si audes. 
veneo is from venum eo} 

3. In addition, there are several very common idiomatic 
phrases, such as tametsi, quemadmodum, quamobrem, and 
antehac, which the poets would scarcely venture to use in 
any but their familiar form, and which regularly show elision 
in verse. We may mention also the loss of final vowels in 
such words as nec, haec, animal, vin (for visne), etc. It is 
usual to ascribe these forms to syncope before an initial con- 

2 The loss of the second of two concurrent vowels, as in ellum for cm ilium 
and amatasl for amain est\ was confined within narrow limits, and is not consid¬ 
ered in this paper in parts I, II, and III. 
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sonant of the next word, but it is extremely probable that eli¬ 
sion before an initial vowel was also a factor. At any rate, 
elision is more probable than syncope as the cause of the loss 
of final -am in nihil: nth Hum, and non : noenum. 

4. Elision, then, was a fairly common feature not only of 
artistic Latin prose, but also of every-day speech. Neverthe¬ 
less, it does not follow that elision was as nearly universal in 
prose as it was in poetry. In fact, some peculiarities of eli¬ 
sion in poetry obviously cannot reflect the usage of ordinary 
conversation. The poets not infrequently present elision at 
the end of a sentence; but it would be quite absurd to ascribe 
this practice to common speech as well. The dramatic poets 
very often present elision at a change of speakers; but we 
cannot suppose that in real life a Roman could foresee the 
reply to his question, so as to treat his final vowel in one way 
if the reply was to begin with a vowel, and in a very different 
way if it was to begin with a consonant. 3 

5. Our feeling that elision cannot have been usual in prose 
at a strong pause in the sense is strengthened when we re¬ 
member that even the po«,*ts occasionally admit hiatus in such 
a position. A still stronger argument is furnished by the 
almost universal preference of hiatus to elision at the close 
«if the verse; for, as far as form is concerned, the verse is to 
poetry what the sentence is to prose. Hiatus is further per¬ 
mitted at the main caesura or diaeresis in most types of verse, 
and this would seem to indicate that elision did not occur in 


prose at minor pauses. Since the direct evidence on prose 
usage which we considered above applies only to concurrent 


vowels within a phrase (the rhythmic clausulae never extend 
across a break in the sense), there is no way to determine 
just how strong the pause had to be in order to prevent 


elision. In the lack of precise evidence we may suppose 
that elision in Latin prose was restricted approximately to 
phrases as closely united as those which in modern French 


* The dramatic poets had <*nr excuse f'»r this procedure: the second speaker 
might pronounce his tir^t s-und simultaneously ssith the final vowel • *f the prior 
speaker, which would, from the standpoint of metrical lime, give the same result 
as a» tual elisi* >n. 
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present liaison of consonants. (Cf. Abbott, Classical Weekly , 

iv, 98 ) 

6. Even within the phrase we must not assume that elision 
was as nearly constant in prose as it was in verse. Hiatus 
within the phrase is clearly recognized by Quintilian (rx, 4, 
33—37). After warning the orator against too frequently 
allowing vocalium eoneursus, he continues (36): At Demos¬ 
thenes et Cicero modice respexerunt ad hanc partem. Nam 
et coeuntes litterae, quae avva\ot<f>al dicuntur, etiam leviorem 
faciunt orationem, quam si omnia verba suo fine cluduntur; 
et nonnunquam hiulca etiam decent faciuntque ampliora quae- 
dam, ut pulchra oratione acta. Turn longae per se et velut 
opimae syllabae aliquid etiam medii temporis inter vocales, 
quasi intersistatur, assumunt. The contrast between elision 
( ovva\oi<f>ai ) and hiatus ( hiulca quaedant) is illustrated by the 
phrase pulchra oratione acta ; and the reference in the final 
sentence to long vowels makes it clear that the final vowel of 
pulchra and the initial vowel of oratione were both pronounced 
with their full quantity and with a slight pause ( aliquid medii 
temporis ) between them. 

The parallel passage in Cicero, Orator , 150-152, is so much 
less clear that it would be difficult to understand without the 
commentary furnished by Quintilian. Only one of Cicero’s 
remarks, however, seems inconsistent with the later author. 
After speaking of hiatus in certain Greek writers, he says 
(152): Sed Graeci viderint; nobis ne si cupiamus quidem 
distrahere voces conceditur. In view of Quintilian’s state¬ 
ment that hiatus was proper in the phrase pulchra oratione 
acta , this must mean that (under certain circumstances or in 
certain types of phrases) the separation of successive words 
was impossible in Latin, although possible in Greek. 

7. It is not surprising, then, to observe that the stereo¬ 
typed phrases show hiatus in a number of instances, as follows: 

circumagi is a quadrisyllable in Horace, Sat. I, 9, 16, and doubtless 
it was so pronounced in prose. 

circumeo and its derivatives are frequent in prose and verse and 
are regularly to be read without elision ; eg., Plautus, Cure. 
451, Ita n6n potu£re uno dnno clrcumlrier. The spelling with- 
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out m (< circuit , circuire , circuitus ) is very common ; eg., C.I.L. 

n» 342 o. 4 

cura ago for curam ago is a common epigraphical spelling (for cita¬ 
tions, see Diehl, Neue Jahrbiicher , Suppl. xxv, 208 f.), which 
seems to indicate pronunciation without elision. Cf. curago 
in § 2, above. 

deinde and deinceps (cf. inceps, Paul. Fest. 75, 15 Th. d. P.) were 
usually pronounced with diphthongs in classical times, but the 
two concurrent vowels must originally have been pronounced 
separately. 

nemo , from *ne hemo, shows contraction instead of elision, and con¬ 
sequently the phrase must have been trisyllabic at one 
time. 

neuter , from ne uter , is a trisyllable according to Consentius, 389 K.: 
Si aliquis dicat neutrum disyllabum, quod trisyllabum enunti- 
amus, barbarismum faciet. Apparently the only place which 
requires the dissyllabic pronunciation is Ciris, 68: Sive est 
neutra parens atque hoc in carmine toto, — where Vollmer un¬ 
necessarily emends to Sive necutra. We may pronounce neu¬ 
tra with a diphthong or nut-ra with elision and length by 
position. The common spelling of neutiquam indicates either 
a tetrasyllable pronunciation or diphthongal eu. 

nihil and nihi/um, from *ne hilum, show assimilation of the first 
vowel to the second. 

proinde, like deinde , must at one time have been a trisyllable. Proin 
has to be read as a dissyllable in Priap, 85, 16. 

prout seems not to occur in verse; its spelling would indicate a 
dissyllabic pronunciation. 

quemadmodum shows elision of the first vowel in the poets; but 
a fuller pronunciation is indicated by epigraphical queadmo- 
dum , C.I.L. 11, 5439, iv (2), 14, 18 ; vi, 8861, 2 ; x, 5670 b, 12 

(Diehl, l.e. 210). 

» 

quoad is monosyllabic in Lucretius, 11, 850, and Horace, Sat. 11, 3, 
91, but its spelling seems to indicate a fuller pronunciation. 

quousque seems also to show hiatus. 

The future infinitive passive often ends in -tuiri (dafuiti, sublatuiri , 
etc.) in late Latin (see Neue-VVagener, Formenlehre ,* in, 177, 
Weirich, A.L.L. x, 136 and references). 

4 For the varying treatment of some other compound verbs, see Klotz, Alt- 

romische Metrik , 139 f. 
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8. The different treatment of ne in ne-titer and numquam 
(from *n?-umquam) has sometimes been thought to be due to 
the difference in the position of the accent (see references in 
Sommer, Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- and Formenlehre} 
291). Sommer seems inclined to extend the same principle 
to other stereotyped phrases. There is really no clear evi¬ 
dence in favor of the theory, and it does not seem to account 
for such pairs as circuitus : circitor , cura ago : curago, and que- 
admodutn : qn{em) ad moduin . The evidence does not enable 
us to decide under precisely what circumstances elision within 
the phrase took place. We may surmise that elision was more 
frequent in rapid utterance than in deliberate speech, and 
Quintilian tells us that hiatus was sometimes preferred for 
the sake of emphasis. It is likely that considerations of 
rhythm had some bearing upon the question. It might be 
supposed, furthermore, that some combinations of vowels 
would be more prone to elision than others, and the stereo¬ 
typed phrases proindc , prout, quoad , and quousque may indi¬ 
cate that long o tended to remain before a dissimilar vowel 
(contrast magnopere , tantopere , etc.). That we cannot apply 
here the rules for contraction or hiatus in the interior of a 
word is shown by the different quantitative results of elision 
and contraction. 

II 

9. Recent publications on Latin grammar are almost as 
unanimous in regard to the character of elision as they are 
in regard to its prevalence in prose as well as in verse. The 
only exception which we have noticed is Lindsay, Short His¬ 
torical Latin Grammar} 16. It is usually assumed that elided 
vowels were not entirely suppressed, but were merely so far 
reduced that they occupied no appreciable time. This is the 
opinion, for example, of Klotz, Altromische Metrik , 195, al¬ 
though he admits that there is no proof of his doctrine. The 
most recent statement of the case is in Sommer, l.c. 

10. This opinion is based chiefly upon a widespread con¬ 
viction that the total suppression of elided vowels would 
obscure the meaning of Latin poetry. In particular, many 
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scholars rebel against the traditional “ total elision ” in early 
dramatic verse of such words as i ‘they,’ t ‘go,’ and the deic¬ 
tic particle em. There is, however, an easy alternative in the 
semi-elision or prosodic hiatus which all scholars assume in 
such phrases as qut dmdnt , cum to, etc. Perhaps some may 
hesitate to push this method of reading so far as Lindsay 
does, who says ( The Captivi of Plautus, 49): “ Perhaps the 
best plan to follow will be to suppose prosodic hiatus where 
there would be any stress on the word"; but surely all will 
prefer to read, for example, i in maldm crnctm rather than 
(/) in maldm crnctm with elision. 6 Even if we assume that 
an elided i was still audible, it is unsatisfactory to transfer 
the verse ictus from the imperative to the unemphatic prepo¬ 
sition. It is quite unlikely that monosyllables consisting 
wholly of a‘ vowel or of a vowel followed by m ever suffered 
elision. We are convinced that after other monosyllables 
also semi-elision was more common in early dramatic verse 
than many scholars yet recognize; for instance, complete 
elision of an emphatic and repeated iam (as in Andria , 704 
and Phormio, 559) is surely wrong. In later poetry this fea¬ 
ture is less prominent, but the elision of monosyllables is 
largely avoided by other means. 

Perhaps a diligent search would discover a few passages 
which would really be made ambiguous by the complete loss 
of elided vowels; for every language tolerates occasional 
ambiguity. The writers, however, do not know of any such 
passage. Sommer (lx.) cites Lucilius, 358 and 370; but 
Kent, A.J.P. xxxu, 275, has shown that we must read c in 
line 358 with semi-elision, and (op. cit. 275, 283) he has shown 
that Marx's text of line 370 is wrong. 

II. In any case there is reason for thinking that the 
Romans must have been able to dispense with some of their 
inflectional tags. In all languages the hearer, as a rule, 
receives through the ear only a part of the sounds produced 
by the speaker, and supplies the rest of them from his knowl¬ 
edge of the situation and of the language spoken. It is for 

m 

f ‘ In m.ti.lm «ith itai!*. wmilil .»!»•> In- intelligible t<> the hcarei, and 

mh h a pronunciation n.a\ have occurre I, t *pe< lalh in rapi I utterance. 
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this reason that we understand a sentence more readily than 
we do a list of unrelated words or an unfamiliar name. Since 
Latin inflectional syllables were nearly all of them unaccented 
they must have been among the most difficult speech-sounds 
to hear, and we are thus driven to one of these two conclu¬ 
sions : either the Romans spoke with more precision and dis¬ 
tinctness than any modern people, or else Latin could be 
understood even though some of the inflectional syllables 
failed to be heard. Besides, the retention of “ minimal ” final 
vowels before initial vowels would certainly not help much 
in the understanding of the language. If full syllables fre¬ 
quently fail to reach the ear, certainly there would be small 
likelihood that the auditor in the last row could distinguish 
a vowel which the actor spoke so rapidly that it had no 
metrical value whatever. 6 

12. For a detailed examination of the question of the 
intelligibility of Latin poetry, if the elision be total loss of 
the “ elided ” sounds, we have chosen the first 100 verses of 
the Aeneid. There are in the passage 54 elisions. Fifteen 
examples (5, 7, 14, 27, 30, 40, 43, 45, 57, 61, 65, 69, 78, 84, 98) 
are elisions of the final vowel of -que ; four are of the vowel 
of -ne { 11, 37, 39, 97); three are of the -tint of the genitive 
ending -ortim (38, 51, 89); three are of the final -e of the 
present infinitive (38,63,96); five are elisions of finals of 
indeclinables which cannot be mistaken for anything else 
(necdnm 25, praeterea 49, extemplo 92, ante 95, ubi 99); one 
is the nominative Iuno (36), which is perfectly clear; one is 
the clipping of the initial of est (64; included here for con- 

6 We may cite the line from Horace, Serm . I, 9, 30, 

Quod puero cecinit divina mota anus urna, 

and ask how any identification of motd as ablative singular could be made when 
the final vowel was slurred : could the slurrer preserve both quality and quantity? 
For here both elements are necessary for the apperception of the word, and the 
loss of either will give a false meaning. And again, when Vergil wrote Aen. 
in, 658, 

Monstrum horrendum informe ingens, cui lumen ademptum, 

the line conveys better the idea of the shapeless bulk of the Cyclops Polyphemus 
if the words themselves suffer loss of their final sounds through elision and are 
seemingly formless. 
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venience, despite the fact that it is hardly to be classed as 
elision). In these 32 examples out of the 54, no ambiguity 
arises; in the other instances there is always some neighbor¬ 
ing word or phrase which serves to identify the form. Thus, 
a noun may be attended by an attributive or predicate adjec¬ 
tive, and an adjective or participle may be attended by a noun 
which it modifies; these conditions account for ten (3, 13, 19, 
22, 28, 32, 42, 44, 55, 98). In five instances the noun with 
elided ending is joined by “and” to another noun, which 
fixes the case (25, 30, 41, 58, 68). In two instances the noun 
is a genitive depending upon a near-by noun (40, 46); in two, 
the subject with elided ending is identified by the verb (35, 
90); in one, the verb with elided ending is identified by the 
subject (48). All but two examples have been accounted for 
as certainly free from ambiguity, or reasonably so; these two 
are multnm (3), and ana (85), which the context renders at 
least reasonably free from uncertainty. Sometimes, of course, 
other factors also are present and render the identification 
still easier: no account has been taken above of the presence 
of prepositions (as in 41), or of the fact that objects are re¬ 
quired for near-by verbs (as in 68); in one instance (30) the 
noun, besides being connected with another noun by an 
“and,” is also evidently a genitive depending upon a preced¬ 
ing noun. In two instances only can there be any ambigu¬ 
ity : causae (25) might be causa, and Argivom (40) might be 
Argivam, though neither change would perceptibly alter the 
meaning of the passage. 

Elision, if total loss, will produce no ill effects for the under¬ 
standing of these lines. Precisely similar results are given by 
an examination of the 54 elisions in the 448 verses making 
up Horace, Cartn. 1, 1-16; but in Horace’s lyrics the chance 
for ambiguity is diminished bv the rarity of elision, as com- 
pared with the frequency of the phenomenon in the Aeueid. 

13. It is not out of place to compare the testimony of the 
poetry of other languages, as to their practices in the matter 
of elision. 

Greek poetry shows an abundance of elision ; and that it 
was real loss, seems to be indicated bv the omission of the 
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letters in writing, as well as by the practice of modern Greek 
poetry. Ancient Greek inscriptions show a considerable 
amount of omission of antevocalic final vowels. 

Apropos of this, Latin inscriptions show very little omis¬ 
sion of final vowels before vowels. An examination of those 
in Biicheler, Carm. Lat. Epig., reveals only a few instances, 
in addition to the common clipping of est, as in indiciost 
(B. 58, 5 = C.I.L. 1, 1012 = vi, 14328), sitast (B. 86, 1 = vi, 
5254), qualest (B. 97, 4 = ix, 1164). There are a few exam¬ 
ples, however: homincsse — hominem esse (B. 241 = ix, 3821), 
cit acerba — cito accrba (B. 1542, 8 = Not. d. Scavi, 1885, p. 
496), letiferhora = let if era Jtora ( B. 1141, 11 = in, 2964; unless 
letifcr be here epicene), possibly lustr e\t\ = lustra et (B. 797, 
15 = Not. d. Scavi, 1888, p. 487) and pie tat ini = pietate in- 
lustris (B. 723, 2 = Huebner, I use. Hisp. Christ. 124; though 
this may be mere abbreviation). 

Positive statements are made by scholars familiar with Ital¬ 
ian, that vowels are truly lost in the pronunciation of Italian 
poetry only if the loss is indicated in the writing, and that 
there is a vast amount of “ slurring ” in the singing of Italian. 
Other competent scholars insist that there is more real loss 
than is indicated in writing, and that the final vowel of selva , 
for example, is not slurred, but lost, in the second line of 
Dante’s Inferno: 

Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita, 

Mi ritrovai per una selva oscura. 

This raises the problem how we are to read Inferno , 1, 37-38, 
which in a Milan edition of 1915 appears as 

Temp’ era dal principio del mattino, 

% 

E il sol montava ’n su con quelle stelle, 

though, in a Florentine edition of 1897, we find tempo and in 
printed in full. This seems to indicate a difference in the 
practice, somewhat parallel to the modern practice of English- 
speaking actors on the stage, of rendering their parts, should 
they be metrical, in such a way as to disguise the fact that 
they are in verse; while other persons may prefer to read 
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poetry as though it had rhythm. In whichever way Italian 
verse is read or sung, there is a large amount of indubitable 
loss by elision. 

The same is true of French poetry. The elision of certain 
vowels of pronouns is familiar, and the e mud is lost before 
a vowel, though in ceremonial reading it is still sounded be¬ 
fore a consonant and at the end of a line. This indicates a 
period at which what is now the e muet was sounded before 
consonants and lost by elision before vowels. 

In German poetry also, elision is found; an examination 
of the opening scene of Goethe’s Faust reveals a considerable 
number of final vowels elided under varying circumstances. 

The poems of Chaucer show a practice with respect to final 
unaccented c which is identical with that of French: it is 
sounded before a consonant and at the end of the line, and 
elided before a vowel. English poetry shows a great deal of 
elision of final vowels, though it is no longer the custom to 
indicate the elision in printing, and it is usual nowadays to 
give the elided vowels almost their full value, to the detriment 
of the rhythm. 

There is, therefore, abundant parallel testimony in other 
literatures for loss of final vowels by elision. Hut as Latin 
verse is based on quantity and not on stress accent, the sup¬ 
pression of the elided syllable is even more imperatively de¬ 
manded there than in Italian or German or English verse. 

14. That, as a matter of fact, elided vowels were com¬ 
pletely lost is shown by the following four considerations: 

a. The assumption of a mere reduction of elided vowels 
leads to impossible conclusions. If we suppose that such 
vowels became semivowels (Sommer, /.<*.), they should make 
position. In Vergil, Georg, n, 180, 

Tenuis ubi argil la et dumosis calculus arvis, 

the first syllable of tenuis is long because the u is here treated 
as a semivowel; but the first syllable of ubi cannot be treated 
in the same way — it must remain short although the / of the 
following svllable is elided. 

The alternative theory that a final vowel was slurred before 
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an initial vowel of the next word has, as we have seen, little 
in its favor. It becomes quite grotesque when applied to 
such lines as Plautus, Bacch. 1162: 

Pol v6ro isti mala et tu nil!. Quid mul/<z ? Ego amo. 

* 

An a mas ? Nat yap. 

Here the sixth foot is a proceleusmatic, a foot whose four 
syllables have to be pronounced in the time of three morae, 
and it contains besides three elided vowels. Will any one 
maintain that seven syllables were enunciated in the time 
normally occupied by three short syllables ? (Several similar 
lines may be found in Klotz, Altrbmische Metrik , 355 ff.) 

b. In Cure. 691, Plautus puns on cunt catello ut accubes and 
cum catella ut accubes. Plautine puns, it is true, are not a 
very safe basis for phonetic argument; but this particular 
pun would be quite pointless if the final vowel of catello could 
be distinguished. 

c. The evidence of the stereotyped phrases seems quite 
conclusive. Such forms as animaequitas , antea , eccum, nullus , 
magnopere , and sodes presuppose the complete loss of the final 
vowel of the first word. The phrases animadverto , cavaedium , 
circitor\ curago , dominaedium, and veneo are equally good 
proof that final am and um might be completely lost before 
an initial vowel belonging to the same phrase. Further proof 
is presented by the incorrect separation of animadverto into 
anima adverto in C.I.L. 11, 5439, 3, 5, 7 ; 6278, 2 ; and x, 7852, 
13 (cf. Diehl, Neue Jahrbiicher ; Suppl. xxv, 210); for if a 
trace of the original final um had remained, no one could have 
substituted a for u. 

15. d. The ancient grammarians and metricians are quite 
unanimous in prescribing the suppression of elided vowels. 
As a typical treatment of the matter we may cite Marius 
Plotius Sacerdos, vi, 448, K.: 

De synalifa. Synalifa est quando finita pars orationis in vocalem 
vel in m litteram vel in s , altera parte orationis incipiente a vocali, 
eliditur, ut mene efferre pedem et tnene incepto. Sic in vocali. In m 
littera m non sola perit in metro sed etiam vocalis quae earn ante- 
cedit, ut monstrum horrendum ingens. 
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The verb peril cannot denote anything short of complete 
loss, and we might rest our case upon this one passage. We 
nevertheless include some others. 

If there is any virtue in repetition the strongest evidence 
is furnished by Pompeius (v, 298 K.): 


Sunt item alii duo metaplasmi inter se contrarii. ecthlipsis et 
synaliphe. ... Ut puta, si vocalis vocalem excludat. synaliphe 
est, ut 

I lie ego, qui quondam gracili modulatus a vena. 


Ille ego: e et e duae istae vocales sunt, altera tamen alteram exclu- 
sit, et non fecit ille ego, sed fit illego. Dicitur synaliphe duarum 
concurrentium vocaliuin lubrica lenisque conlisio, quotiens duae 
sunt vocales et excludunt se leniter et lubrice. Haec synaliphe est. 
Ilia vero non de vocalibus fit sed de consonantibus. Non enim 
ante potest excludi consonans, nisi pariter sit vocalis, quae excludat 
m litteram. Ut puta hominem amicum: ubi sustuleris myotacis- 
mum excluditur vocalis. Nuin vis scire ? (Quotiens myotacismi 
ratio est, ut excludatur myotacismus. et vocalis excluditur, exclusa 
est consonans. ne sit myotacismus ; cum exclusus fuerit myotacis¬ 
mus, incipit vocalis excludi, ne sit hiatus. Necesse est ergo ita ut 
fiat, ut m excludas propter vitium. vocalem excludas propter illam 
litteram. Si enim non exclusa fuerit. incipit hiatus esse. Ergo 
tale erit illud : 

Multilie et terris. 


Ita scandere habes. Ecce quae causa est ut non tantum m, sed et 
u excludas, quae u cum m littera est; et appellatur ecthlipsis, id 
est consonantium aspere cum vocalibus concurrentium dura diflici- 
lisque conlisio. 

Of particular significance is the contrast between the de¬ 
scriptions of episynalepha and of svnalcpha and ecthlipsis. 
The following four passages seem to derive from some com¬ 
mon source: 


(1) Episynaliphe est una syllaba ex duabus syllabis facta, ut 

Kixerit aeri|>edem cervam licet. 

cum aenfejem (juimpie syllabis dicere debeamus. Synaliphe est 
duorum vocalium concursu alterius elisio, ut 

Atque ea diversa penitus dum parte geruntur. 
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E litteram hinc necesse est excludi. Ecthlipsis est cum duabus 
dictionibus dure concurrentibus aliqua consonantium vel plures 
quaelibet eliduntur, ut 

Multum ille et terris iactatus et alto 

pro multum. (Charisius, 1, 279 K.) 

(2) I)e synaliphe. Synaliphe est conlisio quae fit cum duarum 
inter se concurrentium vocalium altera eliditur, ut 

Adque ea diversa penitus dum parte geruntur. 

Hie enim unum e praecedens excludi necesse est. Hinc a quibus- 
dam syncrisis nominatur. De episynaliphe. Episynaliphe est con- 
glutinatio seu contractio duarum syllabarum in unam syllabam, 
facta contraria synaliphe, ut 

Fixerit aeripedem cervam licet, 

cum aeripedem quinque syllabas dicere debeamus. Ita fit una syl- 
laba ex duabus. De ecthlipsi. Ecthlipsis est conlisio quaedam 
difficilis ac dura consonantium cum vocalibus aspere concurrentium 
ut est 

Multum ille et terris iactatus et alto. (Diomedes, 1, 442 K.) 

(3) Episynaliphe est una syllaba ex duabus facta, ut 

Fixerit aeripedem, 

pro aeripedem; tetrasyllabon ex pentasyllabo fecit. Synaliphe est 
cum inter duo verba concursu duarum vocalium nulla intercedente 
consonante unius fit vocalis elisio, ut 

Atque ea diversa penitus. 

. . . Ecthlipsis est cum inter se aspere concurrentium syllabarum 
intercedente sola m littera consonante et vocalem et consonantem 
quam diximus elidi necesse est, ut 

Multum ille et terris. 

(Ps.-Probus, de Ultimis Syllabis, iv, 263 f. K.) 

(4) Episynaliphe est conglutinatio duarum syllabarum in unam, 
facta contraria diaeresi, ut Phaethon pro Phaethon , Nerei pro Nerei, 
aeripedem pro aeripedem. Synaliphe est per interceptionem concur¬ 
rentium vocalium lubrica quaedam lenisque conlisio, ut 

Atque ea diversa penitus dum parte geruntur. 
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Haec a quibusdam syncrisis nominatur. Ecthlipsis est consonan- 
tium cum vocalibus aspere concurrentium quaedam difficilis ac dura 
conlisio, ut 

Multum Hie et terris iactatus et alto. (Donatus, iv, 396 K.) 

Marius Victorinus (vi, 66 K.) substitutes the term crtn*tc<f><0- 
vr,cri$ for cpisynalepha : 

Nam <rwuAot<£»/ est, cum inter duas loquellas duarum vocalium 
concursus alteram elidit, id est cum duae partes orationis ita coeunt, 
ut altera in vocalem desinat et altera incipiat a vocali, ut 

Hie hasta Aeneae stabat, 

item 

Priamique evertere gentem. 

Nec tamen putaveris quamlibet de duabus eximi posse; ilia enim 
quae supervenit priorem semper excludet, non prior sequentem. 

autem vel IxTpuf /is fit, cum duae inter se dictiones dure con- 
currentes aliquam pluresve vocalium cum consonanti dumtaxat ex- 
primunt, ut 

Multum ille et terris iactatus et alto, 

. item 

Circumdat nequiquam umeris et inutile ferrum. 

< rwt* 4 ni>vT)<ris vero, cum duae vocales in unam syllabam coguntur, 
quae possunt duarum syllabarum locum divisac complere, nulla 
dumtaxat interposita consonante, ut cum Phaethon in metro sic 
enuntiatur, ut ex trisyllal>o nomine disyllabum faciat . . . 

The contrast which is drawn between synalcpha and syncope 
by Marius Plotius Saccrdos (vi, 448 K.) is perhaps worth 
quoting : 

Inter syncopen ergo et synalifam hoc est, quod syncope ab ipsis 
ponitur j>oetis, non/cs pro natantes ; synalifa autem a nobis vel pro- 
nuntiantibus vel pedes scandentibus fit, cum a poet a plenum verbuni 
ponatur. Mene incepto nos scandiums tnenincep/o: monstrhor nos 
percutimus. cum poet a posucrit monstrum horrendum . . . 

This contrast, a slight one it must be confessed, is ignored 
by Priscian (in, 5 K.): 

. . . quamvis reliquis quoque casibus vetustissimi addebant ean- 
tlem ce syllabam : ///««r. huncce. hocce. I’tide vocali quoque sequente 
ablata per synaloepham, manentibus duabus c solebant produtere 
h(H\ . . . 
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I 

The teaching of the schools is faithfully reported by St. 
Jerome, Ep. xx, 5, 2 : 7 

. . . osi anna , sive, ut nos loquimur, osanna , media vocali littera 
elisa, sicuti facere solemus in versibus, quando mene incepto desistere 
victam scandimus menincepto . 

Other passages in which the complete loss of elided vowels 
in verse is prescribed or assumed are Priscian, 11, 364 K., Ps.- 
Probus, de Ultimis Syllabis, iv, 224 K., Consentius, v, 389 f., 
400-404 K., Maximus Victorinus, vi, 210 f., 219, 221 K., Beda, 
vii, 246 K. 

We should assume, in the absence of conflicting evidence, 
that a theory so unanimously accepted by the later gramma¬ 
rians represents a tradition from classical times. Fortunately, 
however, we are not left to a mere inference. 

Quintilian, in the passage cited above (ix, 4, 36), says: 
Nam et coeuntes litterae, quae avva\oi<f>al dicuntur, etiam 
leviorem faciunt orationem, quam si omnia verba suo fine clu- 
duntur. If a word whose final vowel was elided did not come 
to a close at its end, the vowel must have been completely 
lost; for the pronunciation il/(e) et (i.e. illet) pretty effectually 
obscures the word-end, while ill* et with a “minimal vowel” 
would retain a syllable division at the end of the first word. 

Ill 

16. In the case of final m before an initial vowel Quintilian 
seems not to recognize elision, but only the pronunciation 
which we have found to be indicated by circuirc , queadmodum , 
cura ago , etc. He discusses the matter as follows (ix, 4, 40): 

Quotiens (m littera) ultima est et vocalem verbi sequentis ita 
contingit, ut in earn transire possit, etiamsi scribitur, tamen parum 
exprimitur, ut multum tile et quantum erat; adeo ut paene cuius- 
dam novae litterae sonum reddat. Neque enim eximitur sed obscu- 
ratur et tantum aliqua inter duas vocales velut nota est, ne ipsae 
coeant. 

This passage must be interpreted in the light of some other 
ancient statements about final m before an initial vowel. Ve- 

7 For this citation we are indebted to Dr. T. A. Buenger, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 
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lius Longus says (vu, 54 K.): Cum dicitur ilium ego et 
omnium optimum , ilium et omnium aequew terminat, nec tamen 
in enuntiatione apparet. More important, in view of its date, 
is a remark which Velius Longus quotes (vu, 80 K.)from Ver- 
rius Flaccus, the famous schoolmaster of the Augustan age: 

Non nulli circa synaliphas quoque observandam talem scrip- 
tionem existimaverunt, sicut Verrius Flaccus, ut ubicumque prima 
vox m littera finiretur, sequens a vocali inciperet, m non tota, scd 
pars illius prior tantum scriberetur, ut appareret exprimi non debere. 

The last four words amount to an explicit statement that m 
in such a position was not pronounced. Quintilian’s remark 
can be squared with this only on the supposition that Quin¬ 
tilian fails to discriminate clearly between pronunciation and 
spelling — a failing of which many good scholars both ancient 
and modern have been guilty. We therefore interpret the 
Quintilian passage thus: 

“ Whenever (m) is final and is so closely combined (by the sense 
of the passage) with the (initial) vowel of the following word that it 
can run over (/>., be absorbed) into the latter, it is written, to be 
sure, but scarcely pronounced, as in multum ille and quantum erat; 
and so we may almost say that it indicates the sound of a new letter 
(/>., it does not represent the sound of m). For m is not taken out 
(from the written text), but is suppressed and is merely a sort of 
mark between the two vowels to prevent their combining (by 
synalepha).” 

The last two words of this interpretation arc justified by 
Quintilian’s definition of eoeuntes litterac in section 36(quoted 
above) and by a remark which occurs in xi, 3, 34: Nam et 
vocales frequentissime coeunt, et consonantium quaedam in- 
sequente vocali dissimulatur. Utriusque exemplum posuinius 
multum ille et terris. ... A comparison of these three pas¬ 
sages seems to show that in Quintilian’s opinion, while an 
elided vowel was completely lost, a vowel which became final 
on the loss of final m was pronounced. As we have seen, 
evidence furnished by the stereotyped phrases is opposed to 
such a distinction ; for some of the phrases which have lost 
a final m of the first word show complete elision while others 
retain a vowel in hiatus, and the same variety of behavior is 
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found in the phrases with an original final vowel. There are, 
furthermore, no metrical phenomena which favor such a dis¬ 
tinction as Quintilian seems to make; in fact, classical poetry 
avoids hiatus after m more carefully than after a vowel. 

17. It seems probable, then, that while final m was regu¬ 
larly lost before an initial vowel in the same phrase, the vowel 
before the m was sometimes retained and sometimes lost. 
Quintilian preferred to retain it in all cases, at least when 
speaking in public, and he used the same pronunciation in 
reading verse. Such a practice must have interfered with 
the regularity of the meter, especially when a foot of too 
many syllables resulted, as would be the case in Aeneid, 111, 643, 

Centu(m) alii curva haec habitant ad litora vulgo, 

or where the following syllable was already extra heavy on 
account of containing a long vowel or diphthong followed by 
two consonants, as in Aeneid, in, 714, 

Hie labor extremus, longaru(m) haec meta viarum. 

Probably Quintilian was the sort of person who would read 
English blank verse as if it were prose. 

18. Another schoolmaster who seems to have read verse 
in the same way was Probus, if we may judge from Gellius’ 
quotation (xm, 21, 6) of a statement of his that turrim in 
(Aeneid, 11, 460) had a more pleasant sound than turrem in. 

IV 

19. For the purpose of securing a general view of elision 
in Latin verse, portions of the main authors who wrote in the 
dactylic hexameter have been examined, and the results are 
presented in the following table. The authors are arranged 
in chronological order, as nearly as may be, and the portions 
of their works which have been examined are indicated. The 
average number of elisions per hundred verses is given in the 
fourth column; in arriving at this figure, instances of the en- 
clisis (or whatever the phenomenon may really be) of est and 
of es have been included, but no account has been taken of 
elisions at the end of hypermetric verses, nor of semi-elision 
and hiatus. 
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The portions of the works examined are in some instances 
not very large, but in the preparation of the table it became 
apparent that examination of greater portions would not 
change the figures sufficiently to lead to any other conclu¬ 
sions than those which may be drawn from the present table. 


Author 

Work Examined 

t 

Number 

ok 

Verses 

Elisions 

j PER IOO 

Verses 

Approximate 

Date 

Ennius .... 

Annates s 

179 

22 

?-i69 b c. 

Lucilius .... 

Satirae 9 

2 53 

•33 

14 

1 

O 

NI 

Lucretius . . . 

De A\ X. I 

800 

48 

?-55 

Catullus . . . 

Poems 9 

797 

47 

?-54 

Vergil .... 

Eclogac , i-6 

506 

28 

43-39 

Vergil .... 

Gcorgica . i 

5*4 

46 

37-30 

Horace .... 

Ser/nones , I 

1029 

43 

?-35 

Horace .... 

Ser/none s % u 

1083 

46 

34-30 

Vergil .... 

AeneuU i 

75 6 

48 

29-19 

Vergil .... 

Aeneid . xii 

953 

5 6 

29-19 

Tibullus . . . 

I 9 

405 • 

• 4 

31-27 

Pro|>ertius . 

l-li. 9 9 

5 2 5 

24 

27-24 

Horace .... 

Epist. I 

1006 

•9 

?-20 

Horace .... 

Epist . ii 

962 

20 

• 7 

18-14? 

Ovid. 

A mores .. I—II 9 

796 

20-15? 

Ovid. 

Met am. i 

779 


?-8 A.I). 

Ovid. 

Tristia . I-U 9 

658 

20 

8-12 

Manilius . . . 

As/ran. I 

926 

28 

Time of Ti¬ 
berius 

Persius .... 

Sat. 1-6 

650 

5 2 

?-62 

Lucan .... 

i rhars. I 

695 

18 

?-r >5 

Calpurnius Sic. • 

El. 1-7 

759 

3 

Time of Nero 

Lucilius Junior 

Aetna 

t 

646 

40 

Before 79 

Valerius Flac. 

. \rg. t 

851 

29 

79 ? 

Martial .... 

///!,'• XIII-XIV® 

355 

5 

39 

84 85 

Statius .... 

Hub. i 

720 

79 9 « 

Silius 1 t;il. . 

Pun. 1 

694 

42 

?- IOO 

Juvenal .... 

S,it. 1-3 


33 

too- ? 

Nemesianus 

A. /. 8 11 

339 

11 

250-300 

Cl.tudi.inus . 

Util. add. 

5 26 

3 

i. 400 

Claudianus. . 


11 .8 

7 

«•. 400 


* The figure** » ou*r .ill t» taunts amounting t • • lw-» i • mplcte «1 ai t\ lt< h**\ a me¬ 
ter vrrui in YahUn’* 2«1 c!m*»n • I.nmu* and in Marx’* edition of I.uuluiv 


•j 


1 he figure* cover the hexameter vcr»c» •»! the elegiac •.t>tuhx. 
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1 

20. Ennius, the first Roman poet to use the dactylic hex¬ 
ameter, made rather slight use of elision, though in the come¬ 
dies of his contemporary Plautus and in those of Terence, 
writing a few years later, there are more than 150 instances 
per 100 lines (some of which are semi-elisions). From this 
it seems that elision was a phenomenon of the popular speech 
which did not find immediate acceptance to its fullest extent 
in the dignified style of the epic; but a few decades later, 
the satirist Lucilius admitted it to his writings almost as 
readily as did the dramatists, possibly because of the ad¬ 
mittedly colloquial nature of his writings. Lucretius and 
Catullus show a position between Ennius and Lucilius, with 
about 50 per cent (we use this for brevity, to indicate in¬ 
stances per hundred verses), and Horace in his Satires has 
nearly as much. Vergil started with fewer elisions, but in¬ 
creased steadily in his use of it, until in the final book of the 
Aeneid he has 56 per cent. But about 30 b.c. there must 
have been a reaction against the excessive use of elision, for 
in Tibullus, Propertius, Horace’s Epistles , and Ovid the per¬ 
centage runs but from 14 to 24; yet this had no effect upon 
Vergil in the composition of the Aeneid. Possibly Vergil, as 
the representative of an older generation, resented the change, 
and persisted in the previous practice; though Horace fol¬ 
lowed the fashion of the times, reducing the amount of elision 
in his Epistles to less than half what it had been in his Satires. 
In the writers of the first century a.d., there is great variety: 
excepting those to be mentioned later, they run from 28 to 
42 per cent, which is not a very great range. Of the epic 
poets, Lucan forms an exception with a percentage of 18, 
quite worthy of the best traditions of the Augustan Age ; per¬ 
haps this should be noted as another mark of his superiority 
over other epic poets of his age. Persius, with an average 
of 52 per cent, is very erratic, since his separate Satires range 
from barely above 20 per cent to nearly 80 per cent; his youth 
may account for his lack of a settled standard. The Eclogues 
of Calpumius Siculus are almost without elision, bilt Nemesi- 
anus has almost four times his percentage, despite the fact 
that he comes two centuries later. Juvenal stands midway 
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between the usage of Horace’s Satires and that of the Au¬ 
gustan Age. Martial’s Xenia and Apophorcta are almost free 
from elision, and there is likewise very little in the poems of 
Claudius Claudianus, writing about 400 a.d. 

The purpose of this review is to show the inadequacy of 
the statement that elision was frequent in most of the early 
poets, but was regarded with increasing disfavor by writers 
of the Augustan and succeeding ages. Rather we must say 
that there was a sharp reaction against it at about 30 b.c., 
which did not affect Vergil; that the poets of the Silver Age 
in general have more than those of the Augustan Age; and 
that some poets, starting in the Silver Age, show a very small 
amount of elision. 

21. For purposes of comparison of the elision in the hex¬ 
ameter verses with that in the so-called “ pentameter ” verses 
in the elegiac distich, the following table is presented : 


Aim hor 

Works 

Examined 

Nt'MHER ok 
U is 1tc 1 is 

■■. m 

Elisions 

i* k k 100 
Hexameters 

1 

Elisions 

TER 100 

Pen 1 A M E IK. KS 

Catullus . . 

All the elegiacs 

323 

60 

62 

Tibullus . . 

I 

405 

14 

12 

Propertius . 

1-11. 9 

525 

24 

*9 

Ovid .... 

A mores* I 

3 *)° 

•5 

7 

Ovid .... 

A mores, n 

4 </. 

18 

>3 

Ovid .... 

Tnsfitt , 1 

36.) 

•9 

7 

Ovid .... 

Trisha . u 

28lJ 

20 

1 I 

Martial. . . 

A//g. xiit-xiv 

355 

5 

5 - 

* • 


This shows the sharp falling off in elision in the elegiac 
poets in the Augustan Age; and an even further decrease 
in the Silver Age, which does not hold for the epic poets. 
After Catullus, with his enormous amount of elision, none of 
these poets has as much elision in the “pentameters” as in 
the hexameters, the difference being particularly evident in 
Ovid ; but this is as we might expect, since the pentameters 
are shorter than the hexameters, and naturally offer fewer 
opp irtunities for elision. 
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22. For the purpose of examining several items, the fol¬ 
lowing table also has been prepared. The elisions in cer¬ 
tain portions- of certain authors have been tabulated in five 
groups: (1) elision of e in - que\ (2) enclisis of est or es; 
(3) elision of a final vowel and m; (4) elision of other short 
vowels; (5) elision of long vowels and diphthongs. The table 
lists the authors and their works which were examined, with 
the number of verses examined and the number of elisions in 
those verses. Then the “ relative frequency ” table gives in 
five columns, headed by symbols which will identify the elided 
sounds, the percentage of every group to the total of elisions 
in that passage of the author. The “ absolute frequency ” 
table gives similarly the average number of lines of the au¬ 
thor to one instance of this kind of elision. Thus the elision 
of e of -que forms 12 per cent of the elisions in Lucilius’ 
Satires , and occurs once in every 64- lines. 

It is only fair to remark upon the difficulty of deciding as 
to the quantity of certain final vowels under the Empire, 
which might lead another to slightly (not greatly) different 
figures in some of the columns. 

23. Several phenomena stand out in the table. The encli¬ 
sis of est was disliked by Lucilius and by Vergil, but was fre¬ 
quent in the Augustan Age and for some time thereafter; 
but Lucan disliked it, and after his time it falls off tremen¬ 
dously. Only in Martial there is a large relative increase, 
and in Juvenal an approximation to the usage of Horace. 

The elision of the e of -que was increasingly distasteful to 
Horace, and this dislike is shared by other elegiac poets, 
though not by Ovid in his narrative verse ( Metam . 1). In 
later times, this elision of e in -que forms a very large per¬ 
centage of the total, actually being 50 per cent in Lucan. 

The elision of other short vowels has no prominent pecu¬ 
liarities. As to that of vowel and in, the treatment by the 
Roman grammarians (§§ 16-18 above) might make us think 
that it was looked on with disfavor; but such is far from being 
the case. Except in pastoral and elegiac verse, it never falls 
below "i 3 per cent of the total instances of elision, and rarely 
below 20 per cent. In whatever way it was actually dealt with 
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in reading, it evidently did not produce results disagreeable to 
the ear. 

The elision of long vowels and diphthongs follows the gen¬ 
eral trend of elision, but more pronouncedly. The decrease 
in the Augustan Age is relative as well as absolute, and 
the increase in the Silver Poets is also relative as well as 
absolute; but Lucan abides by the standard of the Augustan 
Age. 

It is interesting to note that Catullus and Horace’s Satires, 
1, agree very closely, both relatively and absolutely; that there 
is nearly as close an agreement between Tibullus and Ovid’s 
A mores; and that there is a still closer agreement among 
Valerius Flaccus, Statius, and Silius Italicus. 

24. It is often stated that long vowels suffer elision but 
rarely before a short (so Lane-Morgan, Lat. Gram? § 2483); 
but this is either misstated or wrong. If the statement mean 
“ before a short vowel,” it is quite contrary to the facts; and 
the form of the statement can hardly mean “ before a short 
syllable,” which would be fairly accurate. The following table 
will illustrate this point, giving the amount of elision of the 
sounds (as already classified) before short vowels of short 
syllables, before short vowels in syllables long by position, 
and before long vowels and diphthongs, in Vergil’s Aeneid, 1, 
and Ovid’s Metamorphoses , 1. Similar statistics iot the elided 
long vowels and diphthongs only, are appended for several 
other writers. 



Initials before Which Elision Occurs 


Short Vowel 

Short Vowel 

Long Vowel 


ok Open 

ok Long 

ok 

1 

Syllable 

Syllable 

Diphthong 

Verg. Aen. 1 

Elision of e in - que . 

i 20 ' 

; 51 

20 

Elision of vowel and /// 

7 

67 

23 

Elision of other short 
vowels .... 

1 

19 

45 

16 

Elision of long vow¬ 
els and diphthongs 

1 

5 

00 

23 


t 
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0 


Ovid, Met am. I 

. Short Vowel 
of Open 
Syllable 

Short Vowel 
of Long 
Syllable 

Long Vowel 
or 

Diphthong 


tmm m 1 

1 

Elision of e in -que . 

1 27 

3 1 

6 

Elision of vowel and m 

1 2 

>9 

2 

Elision of other short 

1 



vowels .... 

l6 

>3 

7 

Elision of long vow- 




els and diphthongs 

O 

6 

O 

Elision of long vowels 




and diphthongs in 




Catullus, 1120 vv. 

13 

104 

33 

in Lucan. 1 ... 

O 

7 

O 

in Valerius Flaccus, 1 

4 

18 

4 

in Silius. Italicus, 1 . 

O 

37 

2 

in Juvenal, 1-3 . . 

I 

IO 

O 


This shows that the greatest amount of all elision, including 
that of long vowels and diphthongs, occurs before short vowels 
in syllables long by position. 

25. One might wonder whether there is any tendency in 
favor of elision before initials of like quality to the sounds 
elided. But that there is absolutely no such tendency appears 
from this table: 



Elision before Sounds of 

Vergil, Aeneid, 1 

Like Quality 

Unlike Quality 



Elision of e in - que .... 

12 

79 

Elision of vowel and m . 

9 

88 

Elision of other short vowels . 

21 

l 59 

Elision of long vowels and 
diphthongs. 

IO 

76 

Ovid, Metam. 1 



Elision of e in -que . . . . 

15 

49 

Elision of vowel and m . . . 

4 

•9 

Elision of other short vowels . 

9 

27 

Elision of long vowels and 
diphthongs. 

2 

4 
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V 

26. Our conclusions, then, are these : 

a. In Latin prose, elision occurred only within the limits 
of a phrase, and not always even there. 

b. In case of elision, there was complete loss of the final 
vowel or of final tn and the vowel before it. This method of 
pronunciation came to be the regular one in poetry, although 
hiatus was never fully banished from verse. 

c. In the first century a.d., certain scholars preferred hiatus 
in all cases where a final tn was lost before a vowel; but the 
technique of the poets took no account of this fad. 

d. Elision in Latin verse decreased suddenly and violently 
about 30 b.c., but increased again in most of the Silver Poets, 
and declined again still later to a very low point. 

e. There was never any special prejudice among the poets 
against the elision of a final tn and of the vowel before it. 

f. Most elision occurs before short initial vowels of sylla¬ 
bles long by position. 

g. There is no preference for elision before vowels of like 
quality. 
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XI. — The Clausula and the Higher Criticism 

By Dr. SUSAN H. BALLOU 

WESTERN STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 

Modern interest in the rhythms employed by Greek and 
Latin writers of prose covers as a whole a period of scarcely 
more than a score of years. But the subject was quickly 
recognized as a fruitful ground of investigation, and the met¬ 
rical clausula was at once welcomed as furnishing a new and 
valuable criterion, not only for the uses of textual emendation, 
but also for the settlement of many questions that come within 
the scope of the higher criticism. This aspect of the newly 
awakened interest w^s pointed out and exemplified by Wilhelm 
Meyer in his epoch-making work which appeared in 1893 
and stress has since been laid upon it by E. Norden in a dis¬ 
cussion of the subject of prose rhythm in the Antike Kunst- 
prosa 2 ; and as a brilliant example of what can be accom¬ 
plished by the application of the criterion, as furnished by 
the particular use of the clausula by any given author, to in¬ 
vestigations such as are concerned with matters of composi¬ 
tion, historical sources, etc., there has frequently been cited a 
paper which appeared in the Rheinisches Museum , lvii (1902), 
entitled “ Satzschlussstudien zur Historia Augusta,” by the 
very promising but unfortunately short-lived young German 
scholar, Paul v. Winterfeld. 

In that article the writer applies the new criterion in at¬ 
tempting to solve the question of composition of the first 
biography of the collection of the Scriptores Historiae Augus- 
tae , that of Hadrian, and attempts to determine to what ex¬ 
tent its author, called Aelius Spartianus in the manuscripts, 
made direct use of an Autobiography of Hadrian, to whose 
composition testimony is given in the Vita itself. That is, 
finding certain parts of the narrative which, he thinks, exhibit 
no deliberate use of the clausula, in the midst of a text in 

'First published in the Cdttinger Celehrte Anieigcr ; the Gesammelte Abhand- 
lungen, n, 258 ff. 

2 See II 2 (1909), Anh. 2, 953. 
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general characterized by the regular presence of this rhetori¬ 
cal ornament, he infers that the rhythmless portions are de¬ 
rived from a different source from the rest of the text — are 
indeed from the hand of the Emperor himself. And he pro¬ 
ceeds to point out the exact sections which, he judges not 
only from their lack of rhythmical adornment but also from 
their content, were taken directly from the Autobiography 
and incorporated bodily, in their original form, into material 
drawn from some entirely different source. This, in agree¬ 
ment with H. Peter and a considerable number of other 
scholars, he believed to be the Marius Maximus who is fre¬ 
quently mentioned by all the six writers to whom individual 
names are given in the Mss. of the Historia Augusta. Parts, 
on the other hand, in which the content seems to point to the 
Autobiography as their source, but in which undeniable clau- 
sulae appear, he assumes to have been rewritten, cast in the 
same rhetorical mold as the rest of the narrative — " umsti- 
lisiert ” — by Spartianus. 

This seems to furnish a very neat problem, with very clear- 
cut results, which have been accepted as valid and have played 
no slight part in some of the recent publications on the his¬ 
torical sources of the Vita of Hadrian. 3 Hut first of all, such 
an hypothesis assumes that this Emperor, particularly dis¬ 
tinguished as he was for his literary interests, and making 
considerable pretension to literary production of his own, 
failed altogether to make use of the then prevalent and even 
quite stereotyped rhetorical device of the prose rhythm. In¬ 
teresting and enlightening indeed it would be, could this as¬ 
sumption be tested by such actual evidence of a prose style 
as is furnished for his predecessor by the Trajan-Pliny corre¬ 
spondence. Hut this we unfortunately lack. 4 Therefore the 

* A* e.fi* by E. Kornemann, A'aisrr Hadrian u, Jtr htztr grout 1 fistoriktr 
von AV'/i, I.cip/ig, 1900, 41, exp., and fauim ; cf. 8, n. 5. 

4 The letter of Hadrian, cited hv Vopi^cu* in the Vita Saturmni t 8, a* having 
been taken from the work of Hadrian’s lil>ertu*, Phlegon, can of course n*»t be 
taken into consideration as furnishing such evidence. For, in regard in general 
to the letters and other documents which Vopiscua quotes, often even stating ex¬ 
plicitly tl<at he is giving them verbatim in their original form, however credible 
they may be in content as real sources, it is clear that their literary form at least 
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chief prerequisite upon which we must depend for solving 
this problem of composition correctly is a true and exact un¬ 
derstanding of the kind of rhythm ordinarily employed by 
Spartianus. For, as has been remarked by E. Bickel in an 
exposition of the “ Prosa-rhythmus ” in Gercke and Norden’s 
Einleitung in die Altertumswissenschaft (i, 269), in the appli¬ 
cation of the clausula to matters of text-criticism, above all 
the individual manner and literary peculiarity of each author 
must be carefully considered. 

This necessity Winterfeld did not overlook, for in the intro¬ 
duction to his article he remarked: “Die Scriptores historiae 
Augustae wenden ihn [the Satzschluss] alle an; freilich wohl 
nicht ohne gewisse individuelle Eigenheiten, die noch naher 
festzustellen werden.” But, he continued, “ Fiir uns genligt 
hier zu wissen, dass auch Spartian durchaus den metrischen 
Satzschluss schreibt.” This is the important thing to notice 
(the italics are mine), that Winterfeld conceived the clausulae 
of Spartianus to be metrical, i.e. quantitative, and seems to 
have entertained no other conception of them as possible. 

It is indeed not difficult to see how one writing at that time 
could have such a point of view. For when this article ap¬ 
peared and sent a ripple of approval through the ranks of 
German scholars, but little of the detailed investigation into 
the individual peculiarities exhibited by Latin writers of vari¬ 
ous periods, in respect to their use of the clausula, had yet 
been made, such as in recent years has yielded a bountiful 
crop of monographs, appearing chiefly in the programs and 
dissertations of the various German universities. Wolff’s im¬ 
portant study of the Ciceronian clausula, practically a pioneer 
in the series of special investigations which we now possess, 
had appeared in the previous year, 1901, in a Supplement of 
the Jahrbuch fiir klassische Philologie. To be sure, Meyer had 
published, in his work of 1893 before alluded to, his discovery 


is Vopiscus’ own, as is shown particularly by the fact that the same use of rhythms 
appears in them which characterizes the body of the text in which they are in¬ 
serted (see the writer’s dissertation [cited below, n. 5], p. 5). Especially is this 
natural in the case of translation from a Greek original, as this letter of Hadrian 
obviously was (cf. Winterfeld, 555). 
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that since the fourth century, in Roman prose, as well as in 
Byzantine Greek prose, the accentual clausula had begun to 
dominate over the purely metrical or quantitative ending; and 
Winterfeld seems to have recognized some of Meyer’s forms 
in the text of Spartianus. They are however the metrical, 
not the accentual rhythms, to which he alludes. And much 
less had any complete study of the kind of rhythms employed 
by any of the writers of the Historia Augusta been made, 
even by himself, if we may take literally his own words, 
quoted above, the writer's own dissertation on the clausulae 
of Vopiscus, published ten years later, being, as far as she is 
aware, the only effort in this field. 6 

So it seems certain that it was the Ciceronian metrical 
scheme which Winterfeld assumed as the criterion in his in¬ 
vestigation, and through which he obtained results, momen¬ 
tous if true, for the question of the composition of the 
Biography of Hadrian. But surely if he could have had the 
benefit of the light that has recently been shed on the usage 
of the later Latin writers, his conclusions would have been 
far different. And it would seem that one who has made an 
exhaustive investigation into the usage of even one member 
of this particular group of writers, is in a better position to 
understand that of the rest — if, as Winterfeld assumed, they 
do differ individually. Therefore it is the chief purpose of 
this paper, starting from the results already obtained from 
the biographies of the latest of the group, to set forth the 
kind of prose rhythm employed by the other writers of the 
corpus, especially Spartianus, with the hope that the true 
point of view may be obtained from which to judge the valid¬ 
ity of Winterfeld’s conclusions as to the composition of the 
Vita Ifatlriatti . 

In this extension of the investigation of the use of rhythm 
from one individual writer to others of the group, there seemed 
to be good ground for the hope that a harvest of criteria 
might be obtained for the settlement of some of the vexed 
questions of source and composition which have centered about 

h Pe ilauiulii a V^ftico S\htiu io uriptort htJoriae Auguitae adhtbitii % 
Weimar, I«jl 2 . 
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this enigmatical group of writers, and engaged the attention 
of a very considerable number of scholars for the last two 
decades. For it is only natural to think that writers whose 
differences in manner of working and writing have placed be¬ 
yond a doubt the disputed fact that the biographies did ema¬ 
nate from different individuals, 6 must also show individual 
differences in their handling of this prevailing rhetorical de¬ 
vice of the prose rhythm, and that these differences should 
prove sufficiently conspicuous to render noteworthy assistance 
in this particular field of the higher criticism. 7 Therefore, 
as that member of the group had first been chosen who is the 
most distinguished for an ornate rhetorical style, attention 
was next turned to the one who has been generally recog¬ 
nized as most markedly plain in style, namely Spartianus. 8 
But the wider outlook thus obtained soon caused a change of 
view in regard to one important particular of the conclusions 
obtained from the study of Vopiscus alone; and this it will 
be necessary to present before proceeding to the analysis of 
the text of the biography of Hadrian. 

In the former study the attempt was made to trace the modi¬ 
fications through which, in the text of Vopiscus, the purely 
metrical Ciceronian clausula passed, under the influence of the 
growing dominance of accent over metrical ictus, leading first 
to the production of forms in which quantity was disregarded 
in syllables not having the ictus, then disregarded even under 
the ictus in the base of clausulae otherwise quantitative, till 
finally forms appear in which quantity seems to play no part 
at all. The working basis used was the well-known scheme 
of Zielinski, as exemplified in the clausulae of Cicero, 9 wherein 
a cretic base is followed by a single trochee in the cadence 
to make the first form, increasing by half a trochee succes- 

6 As remarked by F. Leo, Die griechisch-romische Biographies 302. 

7 See the foreword to the writer’s dissertation, cited above. 

8 Eg. cf. E. Klebs in Rhein . A/us . XLVil (1892), 19: 44 Die Unterschiede 
(among the seven so-called Panegyrici Latini) sind vielleicht nicht einmal so 
merkbar, wie zwischen der trockenen Sammlung von Ausziigen in der Vita 
Hadriani und der rhetorisch geputzten Vita Probi.” 

9 As set forth in 44 Das Clauselgesetz in Ciceros Reden,” PhilologuSy 
Suppl. ix (1904). 
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sively in the second, third, and fourth forms, etc., with certain 
substitutions in the cretic base and the resolution of accented 
long syllables more or less freely admitted. Throughout as 
conservative a position as possible was maintained, the en¬ 
croachment of non-quantitative forms being admitted only 
where no possible metrical one could be discerned in those 
positions which, according to the prevailing custom of the 
author, are regularly adorned with rhythms. For this reason 
resource had to be taken in some cases to the rarer long forms, 
such as were made use of only occasionally even by writers 
of the Ciceronian period, who confined themselves in a large 
percentage to the first three forms. 

Now it was long since pointed out by Norden (n, 951) that 
all three shorter forms of Zielinski find their parallels in the 
accentual or cursus forms of the later Latin. 10 And a kind 


of transitional usage has been recognized in which purely 
accentual forms occur, mingled with others still entirely 
quantitative or largely so, to which the convenient name of 
cursus mixtus has been given. The extent to which such a 
mixed style prevailed in writers from the fourth century on, 
and the early date at which it can be detected in the more 
colloquial writers, or the more colloquial parts of writers, of 
even the classical period, has been interestingly discussed by 
Professor A. C. Clark of Queen’s College, Oxford, in a paper 
read to the Oxford Philological Society, February 10, 1910, 
entitled “The Cursus in Mediaeval and Vulgar Latin.” And 


in a review of the writer’s dissertation in the Classical Review 


11 i'ursus is the mediaeval name for the rhythmical ending in prose, while 
the ancient name was (see X«>rdcn«/.«*•• In modern usage the 

term cursus is used for accentual forms only, while there seems to he considerable 
variation in the application of the word r/« uisttLi. As distinguished from the 
<ur\us % it refers to metrical endings only, though some writers use it m a larger 
sense to cover all rhythmical endings of either kind. Hut some writers limit still 
further its application to the ending of the whole sentence or its larger divisions 


in distinction from the kola and komrnata, while bv others this distinction is 


waived, as is also in large measure that between strong an I weak pauses. The 
term is, then, used for any distinct rhetorical pause, whether in strong or weak 


position. Ihi' 


practice followed 


present discussion, thoug 


general 1 Liuuilae are understood to be metrical or (juantitative, while t unus are 


accentual. 
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for November, 1914, Professor Clark criticised the conserva¬ 
tive attitude there adopted, in admitting the presence of 
merely “vestigia cursus mixti ” in Vopiscus. For in his 
opinion, the mixed forms had been used to a far greater 
extent than had been recognized. 

The conclusions of Professor Clark in regard to the exist¬ 
ence of such early anticipations of the mediaeval cursus were 
of course well known to the writer while investigating the 
rhythmical scheme of Vopiscus. But the metrical basis hav¬ 
ing been once adopted, it was adhered to as long as it was at 
all tenable — too obstinately, as the event proved. For when 
the investigation was extended to Spartianus, it quickly be¬ 
came apparent — even before it was suggested by Professor 
Clark’s criticism — that the conservative point of view was no 
longer tenable. For while in the elaborate and lengthy sen¬ 
tences of Vopiscus it had generally been possible, by reaching 
back farther into the sentence or kolon, to obtain a metrical, 
even though long and rare form, in the terser, plainer language 
of Spartianus, it was seldom found possible to do this. His 
kola in general are shorter than in the ornate style of Vopis¬ 
cus, and his rhetorical pauses even more frequent. When 
this tendency to short forms, or rather the necessity for them, 
was once perceived, it quickly became apparent that where 
none of the shorter metrical forms could be discerned, accen¬ 
tual ones were regularly there to take their place. Then, with 
the metrical forms limited to Zielinski’s first four, though 
free prosody was admitted in these as long as they in gen¬ 
eral kept to a metrical semblance, a classification was made 
of the remaining rhythmical positions according to the vari¬ 
ous forms of the cursus mixtus, such as Professor Clark has 
listed on p. 19 of his paper. ' It at once became perfectly 
clear that the clausulae of Spartianus, employed quite as 
constantly as by Vopiscus in even the minor divisions of the 
sentence, constitute a well-developed cursus mixtus, including 
with a proportionately large number of exactly quantitative 
forms and many freely transitional ones, a substantial body 
of purely accentual cursus. And trial excursions, next made 
into the text of the other four writers of the corpus, showed 
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similar conditions there. Finally, when the text of Vopiscus 
was reexamined, it was obvious that, in the places where the 
long rare metrical clausulae had been resorted to, the writer 
beyond a doubt intended the short forms of the accentual 
cursus, which could in every case be identified at the close 
of the long clumsy ending; especially as, in many cases, the 
short form was in harmony accentually with short metrical 
endings occurring in balanced parts of the same sentence. 

But it was still hard to give up the belief that two writers, 
so strikingly contrasted in literary style -and spirit as are 
Vopiscus and Spartianus, must vary in some way in their 
use of this rhetorical device. And it seemed not unlikely 
that a consciously ornate writer would have kept more closely 
than the other to the forms of the ancient models. In fact 
some of the most self-conscious flights of rhetoric in Vopis¬ 
cus do exhibit an almost unbroken succession of quantita¬ 
tive forms, while the plainer narrative passages are almost 
entirely accentual. 11 But when an exact count was made 
of considerable continuous portions of the text of the two 
writers respectively, there was found to be a surprising lack of 
diversity. Thirty-five pages of Vopiscus, covering his longest 
biography, that of Aurelian, yielded a total of 1397 clausulae, 
of which 502, or about 36 per cent, are pure accentual forms; 
while in a slightly shorter portion of the text of Spartianus, 
covering the first two biographies, those of Hadrian and Ac- 
lius Verus, out of a total of 1219, 457, or about 37 per cent, 
are regular cursus forms. So that the remark of Klebs (/.<*. 

1 5) in regard to a general sameness in style and diction, as 
well as in their treatment of their historical material, prevail¬ 
ing among all these six biographers, seems applicable alike to 
their use of the conventional ornament of prose rhythm. For 
it is evident that definite usage and a strong tradition emanat¬ 
ing from the same fixed models had resulted in a practice 
that was almost as imperative as grammatical laws, and which 
only an independent genius, such as Tacitus, had the courage 
or the ability to vary or defy. And if the difference of usage 

cf. in the / 7 /<i .JurtfitiHi* the use of almost exclusively metrical clau- 
sulac in chap. 1, 1-4, with the predominance of accentual 1 ursu* in chap. (\ 1-2. 
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in this regard is so slight between the two writers of the 
group who are most strikingly unlike in manner of writing 
and literary style, it is obvious that an exact comparison of 
the other four would yield little or no distinctive result. 

And yet this uniformity in use of the prose rhythm among 
the writers of the Historia Augusta , while discouraging for 
some of the uses of the higher criticism, is not without its 
value in confirming our conception of the criterion which we 
are to apply to the question of the composition of the biog¬ 
raphy of Hadrian. That is, Spartianus, like his five associ¬ 
ate biographers, certainly made use of a cursus mixtus, in 
which approximately a third of the clausulae are of the 
purely accentual type. And we are surely now in a position 
to draw the correct conclusions as to the composition of his 
text, as Winterfeld a dozen years ago was not. 

But before discussing details of Winterfeld’s arguments, 
the fallacy of his prefatory remark in regard to the situation 
in Spartianus must first be pointed out, on which it can have 
no bearing, however true it may be in general. He cautions 
the reader against seeing what might seem to be evidence 
contradictory to his conclusions, in the occurrence of occa¬ 
sional clausulae in those parts which, he declares, are really 
rhythmless. For, he says, even one who has never heard of 
clausulae occasionally unconsciously writes correct forms; so 
that one must not be surprised to find, even in the rhythmless 
parts of Spartianus, sporadic unintentional clausulae. And 
these he disregards as evidence, remarking in the more con¬ 
spicuous instances of their occurrence, “ die paar Ausnahmen 
beweisen nichts.” But when we have once perceived that 
the scheme of Spartianus is a well-developed cursus mixtus, 
it is plain that these are not exceptions at all, but merely 
scattered quantitative forms, occurring in sentences all of 
whose other pauses happen to be marked with accentual 
cursus, the latter therefore remaining unrecognized by Win¬ 
terfeld. This can be easily tested by an examination of the 
text of the opening chapters of the Vita Hadriani , which 
are appended, and in which is shown the way in which prose 
rhythm is actually employed there. It has seemed better, 
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for obvious reasons, to make the proportion of accentual to 
metrical forms apparent to the eye. Therefore the latter 
have been indicated by quantity marks, and the former by 
accents, while in parenthesis after each form its classification 
has been given, in terms of Zielinski’s scheme for the metri¬ 
cal clausulae, and of Clark’s for the accentual. All of the 
metrical forms, as well as the transitional ones, could of 
course be classified in terms of the cursus. 

And if it can be shown that in the text of the biography 
there are no such breaks and rhythmless gaps as Winterfeld 
thought he discovered, his conclusion, based on this alleged 
discovery, also breaks down. So it is clear that even nega¬ 
tive results from the application of the criterion of prose 
rhythm are of value in settling such questions as have here 
been raised. But while the main point at issue has, it seems, 
been adequately determined in this general way, it will per¬ 
haps not be without its usefulness to point out some of the 
inconsistencies in the details of the arguments used, and some 
of the weaknesses in the method applied. This will how¬ 
ever be found easier to follow, if the text is first furnished. 18 


1 Origoimperatoris Hadriani uetustior a Pic^ntibus (4$) posterior 
ab Hispaniensibiis manit (1, 1), siquidem Iladria ortos maiores 
suos apud Italicam Scipionum tempdribus resedisse (3) in libris 
a uitae suae Hadrianus ipse cdmmemorat (t, i*). Hadriano pater 
Aelius Hadrianus cognomdnto Afer fuit (i*y), consobrinus Tra- 
iani imperatoris (1, 1), mater Domitia Paulina Gidibus 6rta(i 8 ), 
soror Paulina niipta Servidno (i*y), lixor Sabina (i.y), dtavus 
Maryllinus (3 8), qui primus in sua familia senator pdpuli Romdni 
fuit (3 tr). u 


3 Natus est Romae vim kl. Feb. Vcspasiano septies et Tito 

4 quinquies consulibus (2 tr). w Ac decimo aetatis anno pdtre 
orbdtus (1 y) Vlpium Traianum praetorium tunc, consobrinum 
suum. qui postea imp^rium t£nuit (2 8 ), et Caelium Attianum 

5 equitcm Roinanum tutorcs habuit (in, i 4 ). Imbutusquc impcn- 
sius Graccis studfis fm, i 4 ), ingcnio eius sic ad ea dcclinante ut 


12 The numbering of the sections of I'ctcr** text is kept fur convenience of 
reference. 

11 Thc*c are f^rm* like the corresjKjntling metrical ones with cpitritc 

in the ba*e; tf. ( lark, 7, 9, 23. 
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2 a-nonnullis Graeculus diceretur (in, 1), quinto decimo anno ad 
pitriam r£dit (1 8) ac statim militiam iniit (28), venandi usque 

2 ad reprehensionem studidsus (1, i l ). Quare a Traiano abductus 
a patria (11,1) et pro filio hdbitus(2 8) nec multo post decemvir 
litibus iudicdndis delectus (datus P) atque inde tribunus secun- 

3 dae Adiutricis legidnis credtus (1 y). Post hoc in inferiorem 
Moesiam translatus extremis iam DomitianI temporibus (1, 1*). 

4 Ibi a mathematico quodam de futuro imperio dicitur compe- 
rlsse (in, 1), quod a patruo magno Aelio Hadriano peritia caeles- 

5 tium callente (1, 3) praedictum esse compgrerat (1, i*). Traiano 
a Nerva adoptatd (1,1) ad gratulationem exercitus missus (1, 1) 

t V 

6 in Germaniam superiorem translatus est (11,1). Ex qua festi-' 
nans ad Traianum ut primus nuntiaret excessum Nervae (in, 1), 
a Servidno, sordris viro (3), (qui et sumptibus et aere alieno eius 
prodito Traiani odium in eum mdvit)(i 8), diu detentus fracto- 
que consulte vehic(u)lo tarddtus (1 y) pedibus iter faciens eius- 

7 dem Serviani beneficiarium antevemt (111, 4). Fuitque in amord 

Traiani (1,1), nec tamen ei per paedagdgos puerdrum (i*y), quos 
Traianus impensius diligebat (in, 1),.Gallo fauente de- 

8 fuit Quo quidem tempore cum sollicitus de imperatoris erga 

V 

se iudicio Vergilianas sortes consuleret (1, i s ), 


sors excidit quam alii ex Sibyllinis versibus ei provenlsse dixe- 

9 runt(i, 1). Habuit autem praesumptionem imperii 11 mox futuri 
(in, 1) ex fano quoque Niceforii Iovis manante responso (1,1). 

10 quod Apollonius Syrus Platonicus libris suis indidit (2*8). De- 
nique statim suffragante Sura ad amicitiam Traiani pleniorem 
redit, nepte per sororem Traiani uxore accepta (1,1) fauente Plo- 
tina (1,1), Traiano leuiter, ut Marius Maximus dicit, uoldnte (1, y). 

In section 1 of the opening chapter, it happens that the 
three strong pauses are all adorned with good metrical clausu- 
lae, so Winterfeld’s inference is that while for content the 
Autobiography seems to have been used, the composition is of 
another than Hadrian. The three endings cited are all attrib¬ 
uted to the commonest or first form, though, in view of the 
dominance of word accent, the second should be read as cursus 

14 This is an example of Zielinski’s 14 tonic ” base; cf. the writer’s diss., 65 ff., 
for frequent examples in Vopiscus. 
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vclox, i.c. tcmpdribns resedisse , rather than metrically, tempo ri- 
bits rtsediss?. 


Section 2 is claimed entirely for the Autobiography,- the 
evidence of form being interpreted as confirming that of con¬ 
tent — “ kaum ein Satzschluss correct.” One exception, which 
has exactly the form of tcmpSribus resedisse — though also 
read metrically, i.e. atavfis Mhrjllinfts , — is disregarded as 
evidence since it does not constitute a pause. But a glance 
at the text above will show that each member in this list of 
the emperor’s relationships, accompanied by an appositive 
or other descriptive phrase, is marked off by a rhythm, 
which therefore does constitute a rhetorical pause. Attention 
has already been called to similar series or enumerations in 
the text of Vopiscus, marked by the same hammering away of 
brief rhythms. And the clausula marking the end of the 
sentence, which Winterfeld refuses to recognize as such on 

the ground that it contains an iambus, “ customary in only 

\ 

weak pauses,” should be read without any such violation of 
word-accent, as I have indicated above, n. 13. The whole 
section is therefore accentual, but not less illustrative of 
Spartianus’ use of rhythm, and it is merely a matter of chance 
that only one quantitative form happens to occur there. As 
for the dissyllabic iambic ending, it is unlikely that any such 
was intended to be used, here or anywhere at this period, when 
the word-accent had come to have so much influence. 

Likewise sections 3, 4, and 5, the critic says, were taken 
over bodily from the Autobiography, with the exception of 
one sentence : iugenio eius sic ad ea inclinantc ut a nonnullis 
Grdtculits dkiretur, which, both from its content and the fact 
that it closes with an undeniably good metrical clausula, can 
scarcely be attributed to the Kmpcror. But these seven lines 
of text contain at least five other marked pauses, of which 
three are adorned with common mixed forms and two with 


quantitative ones, which however contain substitutions and 
prosodical liberties which seem not to have been familiar 
modifications to Winterfeld, though Zielinski later recognized 
and tabulated them. 

Again, the first section of chapter 2 is claimed for the 
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imperial authorship, since its closing words, usque ad repre- 
hensionem stiidldsus, would be a defective clausula. But this 
is clearly a transitional form with disregard of the final length 
in the unaccented syllable of the base, or perhaps it is easier 
to consider it as a fair example of the accentual analogue of 
Cicero’s famous essb vidSatur. 16 And the first part of the sec¬ 
tion should not be ignored, for it contains two good examples 
of accentual cursus. 

The second section is “ sicher authentisch,” for while two 
of its clausulae are judged correct, two are incorrect, and 
Hadrian is given the benefit of the doubt! But one of these 
“correct” forms, iudlcandis ddtus, if accepted as the correct 
text, is, to be sure, a metrical second form, but ends with the 
iambic dissyllable, which in section 2, chapter 1 was not 
accepted in a strong pause. Is this pause weak enough to 
make it admissible here ? But even if it was admissible to 
Winterfeld, such a violation of word-accent cannot be accepted 
in a cur his mixtus> whose very corner-stone is accent. The 
text has already been called in question on other grounds, 
and since the whole balance of the two double halves into 
which the sentence falls was obviously premeditated, it would 
seem imperative to emend the text by the substitution of some 
trisyllable for datus, eg. delectus , as suggested by Peter. 16 
Thus we should have in the first half two rhythms of the 
second form, abdtictus a pdtria and pro filio habitus , offset by 
two of the first form in the last half, iudicdndis delectus and 
legidnis creatus. It is also, by the way, interesting to see 
Winterfeld regarding legidnis crtdtus as a correct metrical 
clausula; for as such it is one of Meyer’s “verschobener 
Kretiker,” which are not recognized in Zielinski’s scheme nor 
admitted by Norden (see 11, 926). But it fits into the mixed 
scheme as a perfect cursus planus. It should further be 
noted that the hiatus in filio habitus , which probably made 
it seem an impossible form to Winterfeld, is no stumbling- 

W See Gark, 19. 

16 Haplography, to which the scribe of the codex Palatinus of the S.H.A. was 
especially prone, may well have given dectus , which might easily, through con¬ 
fusion with the open a % become datus . 
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block in the cursus mixtus, of which hiatus is a marked 
characteristic. 

Section 4 is not from the Autobiography, being too obvi¬ 
ously rhythmized, — with two good metrical forms, — and this 
evidence is confirmed by the attribution in the text of its con¬ 
tent to rumor. But section 3, whose one sentence also ends 
metrically, ought not to have been ignored, as it was, for it 
also ends metrically. 

Sections 5-8 are said to be authentic, that is of the Auto¬ 
biography, since consisting of brief items of information, 
“ohne Satzschluss.” For of the four possible exceptions 
cited, two are said to “ prove nothing,” because one is in a 
weak pause and one contains hiatus; and the other two would 
have to be interpreted as Meyer’s “ altlateinische Krctiker,” 
of whose doubtful status Winterfeld is only too ready to take 
advantage, for if admitted they would introduce disturbing 
evidence for the conclusion sought. But section 5 contains 
not one only, but two “ weak ” pauses, both of which are 
adorned with good metrical forms, and hiatus no longer at 
this period constitutes an objection; while the clausulac clas¬ 
sified by Meyer in his strange categories, which have been 
rejected by all later scholars, can now be explained metrically 
as transitional forms with disregarded length in the unac¬ 
cented syllabic of the base, i.e. superiorem translates 1 st of 
the second, and sortes cons ft lfrit of the first form, or accentu¬ 
ally as good examples of the cursus tardus. 

But four “exceptions” are a good many, when the rest of 
the text, which Winterfeld says “ widerstrebt hartnackig,” is 
found to contain only two other kola which he would recog¬ 
nize as good pauses, and four kommata which he probably 
considered too weak to be taken into consideration. Further¬ 
more, in the sentence in which the pactiagogi are mentioned, 
section 7, he declares that the relative clause, which contains 
a clausula of the third form, is an interpolation into the part 
quoted from the Autobiography, as is also the closing sen¬ 
tence in section 8, after the citation from Vergil. In 
reality the whole passage reads, like the rest of Spartianus’ 
text, rhythmically throughout, with a mixture of quantitative 
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and metrical clausulae, which was no doubt not felt by their 
author as a mixture at all, since it had by this time probably 
become practically immaterial whether any remnants of quan¬ 
tity still persisted in rhythms so dominated by word accent. 

But not only were the conclusions arrived at by Winterfeld 
based on a misconception of the very criterion which he sought 
to apply, but the method itself appears in its application so 
arbitrary that it could, it would seem, arrive at almost any 
desired conclusion. At any rate, certainly in the light of 
our present understanding of Spartianus’ actual rhythmical 
scheme, one cannot but believe that, however much he may 
have used the emperor’s own composition as a source, inter¬ 
polating into this material other matter from other sources, 
the literary form which the narrative, as it has come down to 
us in this corpus, finally took, is that which our author himself 
gave it; and that we have not here to do with a patchwork 
of citations of varying length from another’s work, which he 
sometimes rewrote in his own style, but was at others “zu 
trage, auch nur die Consequenz des Citates zu ziehen und 
den Satz zu rhythmisiren.” And the more probable theory 
of a continuous composition, based on various sources but 
given throughout the rhetorical style of its author, is con¬ 
firmed by the test of the conventional rhythmical stamp of 
his day which he put upon it. 
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XII.— The 'OSv<rtrrj<i of Cratinus and the Cyclops of 

Euripides 

By Professor ROLLIN H. TANNER 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE 

The story of Odysseus and his adventure with the Cyclops 
was not only a favorite with readers of Homer but was also 
alluring to the writers of the ancient drama, to several of 
whom it furnished the plot for a play. Preeminent among 
.these plays stands the Cyclops of Euripides, much enhanced 
in value by the fact that it is our only complete example of 
an important type of the drama, and the of Cratinus, 

of which, unfortunately, we have but a few scattered verses. 
It is but natural that students of either play should look to 
the other for help regarding matters of setting and interpre¬ 
tation, and should try if possible to discover whether there is 
aqy relation between them, and what that relation is. So far 
as we know, this question has not as yet received proper con¬ 
sideration. Kaibel 1 has rendered us an important service in 
his discussion of the relation of the Cyclops and the ’OSvaai)^ 
to Homer’s narrative, and the changes which Euripides and 
Cratinus each made in the account of this adventure to suit 
the exigencies of their plays. He has practically nothing to 
say, however, about the relation between these two plays them¬ 
selves, apart from the statement (p. 82) that there is general 
agreement among scholars that the Cyclops was composed 
after the ’OSt/erand that he concurs in this opinion. This 
consensus of opinion, however, regarding their relative dates, 
is undoubtedly due entirely to the fact that on independent 
grounds the Cyclops has been regarded as one of Euripides’ 
later plays, while the ’O 8 u<r<rfj<i is classed among the early 
productions of Cratinus. Although in matters pertaining to 
literary style it is well-nigh impossible to secure absolute 
proof, I think we shall find very good evidence to show that 
there is a close relation between these two plays which has 

1 Hermes, XXX (1895), 
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not hitherto been understood. Their connection, when rightly 
appreciated, will assist us materially in determining the dates 
of both. 

This relation will be best brought out by a study of the 
description of Polyphemus’ grewsome meal, as it is portrayed 
in each of these plays and in Homer, their common source. 
Nothing could excel the perfect and consistent picture of a 
brutally wild and monstrously savage nature, which Homer 
gives (t, 288-293): 

iXX o y* &vax(as irdpoit i-rrl xtipat ioAAc, 

<rvv Si Svw pap*pw; ok rc crKvAoxac irori ya irj 
KOirr' * i* S’ iytcijtaXos pit, Stvt Si yaiay. 

rove Si Sia fitXtiari Tapojy uirXuroaro Sopiroy * 
rprBu S’ <*»s rc A«a»v Sptairpo^xK, ovf> dir&curcv, 
lyxura rc oapxas rc xcu Soria fivtXotvra. 

In Euripides’ Cyclops this episode, of course, has to be en¬ 
acted behind the scenes, and is related by Odysseus, who, 
after describing the preliminary preparations, says (396-404): 

<5>s S’ 1)V rroiua iravra ryt ttar rvy t 
’Aitcv payctp^ ^wre <r\<fipApipas Svo 
i<r<f>aC irnipwv ruty ip.wv, piDp<Z ff ivl 
rdv |uv X^pt]Tot J* Kvrot x^Kf|Xarov, 
rov 8* au, repopro? apirdfrus dtepov ttoSos, 
rrauov Trpos d£vv crroKv^a irtrpaiov kt$ov 9 
iyK€<fxi\ov i£*ppavt, kuu ftcnOupw arrasf 
A dfipw pua)(aipii <rdp«af i^rrt irvpC 

rd S' if Xipt|T K j w yfcu pAi). 

By a careful comparison of these two passages one can easily 
see that Euripides' account contains practically all the details 
of Homer s narrative. 3 The sudden seizure of two of Odys¬ 
seus’ unfortunate companions, the brutal dashing against the 
cave, the smashing out of their brains, and the devouring of 
them as part of his meal, are all faithfully reproduced. Hut 
Euripides has added a thought not contained in Homer: his 
Cvclops 4 roasts ’ and 4 boils ' the flesh of Odysseus’ luckless 

- llu* last two line* of the Homeric passage are represented by Kuripiclei a 
little fartlu r nil (409). 
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comrades. 3 This new idea is indicated by the heavy-faced 
type in the quotation. Homer himself tempted Euripides to • 
make this amplification, for he had supplied the fire ready to 
hand (251) and often mentions the XefSiyt* which was placed 
on the fire for cooking purposes. Euripides' Cyclops, though 
wild and cruel, has more of the characteristics of the man — 
he is 6 Ototmr/rfi tidyupos — while Homer’s Cyclops is a veri¬ 
table \eotv opco-tTpo^ov. Probably no one will claim that Eu¬ 
ripides has improved upon the Homeric delineation of this 
character. 

Fortunately, Athenaeus (ix, 385, cd) has preserved for us 
a passage from the 'OBwrtrrp (fr. 143 K) which corresponds 
to this description: 


avff oiy rdm; iXiav vp as ip'rfpas iratpoxs, 

i&t AvtpOKUts o w rfrret 

(if aXfi-qy re mi o^aXpr/v (cut’ is <TKopobd\pi)v 
^ Xtapov ffifidirrwv, of av mororof fiw dir dvr wv 
ipd»v tftaxmjnu, Kara rpdttopai, tS err pa Tlirai. 


We notice, in the first place, that the tragic scene which 
Homer so vividly pictures before our eyes, and which Euripi¬ 
des describes as having taken place behind the scenes, is here 
reduced to a threat. This, however, is required by the fun¬ 
damental difference in nature between comedy and tragedy. 
In further comparing these verses with the Homeric account 
we are struck at once by the great dissimilarity. Cratinus 
has here broken away from the Odyssey completely. Apart 
from the expression ipii)pa<i kralpoxn, there is not a thought 
or phrase derived from Homer, or even suggesting Homer, 
except the idea that the companions of Odysseus are to be 
devoured. And this divergence is especially remarkable in 
a play which shows clearly, even in the few fragments pre¬ 
served, that the poet not only followed Homer very closely 


* Euripides has also, naturally, carried this idea into other passages of his play 
— into Polyphemus' instructions to the satyrs after he has discovered Odysseus 
and his companions (241-246), into the closing words of the Cyclops 1 reply to 
Odysseus in the d7iiv (342-344), and into the choral odes that follow (350-360 
and 372-374). Cf. also 392-395, just before the passage we are studying. 

4 See Ebeling, Lex. I font. s.v. 
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in most of the details of the plot, 8 but also employed a great 
many Homeric words and expressions, 6 and made use of the 
heroic meter 7 in non-choral parts. In each of these three 
respects he seems to copy Homer far more closely than Eu¬ 
ripides does. Cratinus has humorously made of his Polyphe¬ 
mus a sort of connoisseur in the delicacies of the table and 
the art of cooking. That this is not, as in the case of Euripi¬ 
des, a thought added by way of elaboration to an account 
which follows Homer in other respects, as some one might 
urge because of the fragmentary nature of the play as pre¬ 
served to us, is shown by the phrase avO' &v, 8 which begins 
our quotation and which must of course refer to some act of 
the ipirjpei kraipoi which merited the punishment, and there¬ 
fore shows that we have the whole threat from the beginning. 
What led Cratinus to make such a radical transformation in 
the character of the Cyclops and the conduct of this feast ? 

Both Euripides and Cratinus have departed from their 
Homeric model along the. same path. Each has partially 


6 Of the sixteen fragments cited by Kock as authentic, six of the most impor¬ 
tant are clearly dependent upon Homer for both thought and language, as is 
shown by the following table of sources: 


Frag, of Cratinus 

*35 * 
n8 K 

139 K 

140 K 

141 K 
144 K 


Source 

c, 357-359. Cf. also 1, 196-197 and 208-211. 

*> 303-305- Cf. also t, 142-145- 

e, 315. Cf. also i, 270-271, and Hymn to Ap . 418. 
2 73 - 277 - 
347 . 36 * 

1, 502-505. 


A study of these references indicates that Cratinus undoubtedly used the fifth 
book of the Odyssey as his source for the part of the play to which frs. 138, 139, 
and 140 belong, and the ninth book for the rest. In these six fragments, com¬ 
prising more than one-third the verses which have come down to us, the only 
words or expressions which do not obviously come from Homer are wuOapxi in 
fr. 139 and the first verse of fr. 144, of which we shall speak later (p. 179 f.). 

8 Besides these six fragments which are almost entirely Homeric, the following 
words and expressions in the other fragments also have the Homeric ring: Aa 4 pra 
(pl\ow raid', 136 K; &\v<TK&£ov<nv f 137 K; Tavrjpipioip 7<£Xa \evtc 6 v and dcunjfjLc- 
voip 142 K; Xwt6f, 150 K; and tplrjpat iralpovs , which we have already mentioned 
in 143 K. 

7 Besides this fragment (143 K), cf. also fr. 142 K. Euripides has no hexameters. 

8 The antecedent of this phrase, or at least a part of it, is undoubtedly pre¬ 
served in fr. 142 K, which therefore belongs to the same scene. 
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civilized the Cyclops through the addition of the art of cook¬ 
ing to his accomplishments. It is extremely improbable that 
each took this course independently of the other. Which 
one, then, first developed this idea, and which was the fol¬ 
lower ? To ask this question with the three passages above 
quoted before us is to answer it. We have seen how easily 
and naturally Euripides was led, almost by Homer himself 
and perhaps even unawares, into this change. But our keen 
satirist, Cratinus, was quick to see that Euripides had distorted 
this character, and was equally keen in holding him up to 
ridicule. In other words, this passage of the ’O Svaoijs is 
nothing more nor less than a parody or caricature of the pas¬ 
sage quoted from the Cyclops. Although Cratinus, in work¬ 
ing out the play as a Btacrvpp.6 9 tt)? 'O&vo-aelas tov 'O fiqpov* 
has, as we have seen, followed Homer very closely in many 
passages, in drawing the character of the Cyclops he is in¬ 
terested chiefly in ridiculing Euripides. Hence he abandons 
Homer and with telling and sarcastic humor he overdraws 
the picture of 6 OeoaTvyr)? payeipos. 

The manner in which Cratinus represents the character of 
the Cyclops reminds us somewhat of the * cook motif,’ which 
was probably adopted from the Megarians 10 by the Old 
Comedy, and reached its iull development in the Middle and 
New Comedy. It is, of course, a question as to how fully 
this motif was developed in the time of Cratinus, and espe¬ 
cially in the early part of his career. For we shall find 
(pp. 204-205) other reasons for believing that the *OSvaafj 9 
belongs to the early period of the poet’s activity. Rankin 
has evidently searched through Greek literature carefully for 
all possible references to cooks and their activities. Only 
fourteen of the numerous passages which he cites go back to 
the time of the Old Comedy. In four of these 11 the word 
p.ayeipo<i refers to a sacrificer or a butcher, rather than to a 
cook. This is probably the case with one other also (At. fr. 
138 K). In the reference in the Cyclops to the giant as 6 0 eo- 

9 According to Platonius, t. dta. kwju. 5 Kaib. 

10 Cf. Rankin, Rile of the Md7€(/xn in the Life of the .indent Greeks , 13-15. 

11 Ar. Eg . 216, 376, 418; Pax y 1017. 
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orvyrfi (idyeipos, the word may mean butcher as well as cook. ,a 
At any rate the passage does not imply the existence of a 
cook motif in the Attic drama. Three other passages 13 show 
that in early times the profession of the paytipos was well 
developed in Greece, but have nothing whatever to do with 
the representation of this character in comedy. In two of 
these passages, taken from Herodotus, the word may mean 
butcher or sacrificer. These seem to have been the prevalent 
meanings in early times. Four other passages, 14 taken from 
Attic comedies, show nothing more than that at the time these 
plays were written the profession of the cook was recognized 
as a distinct and well-developed occupation. From none of 
them would we be justified in drawing the conclusion that 
any such thing as a ' cook motif ’ existed in the Old Comedy. 
This leaves one passage (Ar. Ach. 1015-1017) which, by impli* 
cation at least, brings out clearly the characteristic traits 16 
of the paycipos as represented in the Middle and New Com¬ 
edy. It reads: ijicovaas <09 payeipiKW | tcofiyfrdn rt teal 
•mnjriKW | avr<p huucovtlrai ; Hut in view of the fact that, 
from all the plays produced before the time of the Middle 
Comedy, we have extant this one passage only which can be 
said in any way to imply that there was a cook motif in Old 
Comedy, probably it would be nearer the truth to say that 
this passage is one of the first of those which contributed to 
the formation of the cook motif in Attic comedy. The pas¬ 
sage quoted from the 'OSvaa *)<?, although not sufficient in itself 
even to warrant the statement that the professional cook had 
a definite place in Athenian society, may also possibly have 
contributed to the formation of the cook motif. 

Perhaps the strongest evidence for this cook motif in the 
Old Comedy is a statement of Athcnaeus (xiv, 659 ab): 


on MiieVrcoy yvyovtv tew pu^Su<; vnoKpirifS Mcvupcts to y *Vos, m kui to 
irpixTwnuuy tvpt to air’ aiVov xuXoypxyoy put (nova, ax; ’A ptcrroijxxvTpi 4>r/rr'iy 
o Ki'(aiT(0( iv tw irtpt Tlpoauuruiy, tiptiy aiT oy <f>air*a>v *ra« to tov Oipa 
itoktos irptxrtimov mu to row puiytipov. 


13 Cf. Rankin, op. fit. '* H.itr. 40; Her. IV, 71 ; Vi, 60. 

14 I’hcrcir. fr. <>4 K; I'hillylius, fr. IO K; Ar. 1 *• ; /'</«. 517. 

< f. Rankin, , 1 / 73 0. 
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But although Maeson is undoubtedly to be assigned to the 
Dorian comedy, we have no definite information as to the time 
when he lived, to say nothing of the particular time when he 
invented to tov payelpov irpocanrov. It may have been near 
the end of the period of the early Dorian comedy. Moreover, 
we have no information as to the time when Attic comedy 
became interested in copying this new r 61 e. The impression 
which one would certainly gather from a study of the frag¬ 
ments of Attic comedy would be that this character did not 
receive any very marked development until the time of the 
Middle Comedy. But, in any event, even if the cook motif 
were well developed at the time when Cratinus wrote his 
’O 8v<r<rr)$, it could at most only explain the manner of his 
representation of the Cyclops as a payetpo 9, after he had de¬ 
cided to picture him as such. It could give us no answer to 
the question, why he chose so to represent him. This was 
evidently due entirely to his desire to poke fun at Euripides. 

The interpretation of this fragment (143 K) of Cratinus as 
a parody of a passage in the Cyclops t clear though it is from 
what has already been said, will be clearer still in the light 
which it throws upon the interpretation of the other fragments 
of the * OSvaafj ?, especially if we bear in mind how fond the 
comic poets were of making fun of the tragic poets, and of 
Euripides in particular. We shall see that we now have an 
adequate explanation of the large number of delicacies which 
are mentioned in the fragments, 16 and one which will account 
for almost everything which is unhomeric in them. Also in 
the second verse of the fragment under consideration (143 K) 
we find a plain parody of a verse in one of the choral odes of 
the Cyclops , where we read (358); e<f>0a koX onrTa teal avdpa- 
Kias arro. . . , 17 Then, too, in this play Euripides has some¬ 
what overworked the alya idea. 18 Cratinus has also seized 
upon this failing and we have it parodied at the beginning of 
fr. 144 K: tnyav wv air a? I^e | irdina \6yov ra^a 

16 Cf. in addition to the terms found in fr. 143 K, <ukov 6 p i± 4 yicrov awepparlav 
wvox'tpxvo* (fr. 136 K), irvbv daivvpLcvoL, K&fiwtiAjr\dp€voi TrvpidTj) (fr. 142 K), 
W/naxo* 6 p<pu) xXiapAi’ (fr. 147 K), and &A0axaf paydXovi (fr. 148 K). 

17 Cf. also 372-374. 18 Cf. 82, 94, 426 f. t 476, 488, 568, 624, 629, 680 f. 
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rrewrei. Verse 488 of the Cyclops , beginning with <rlya <rtya, 
also illustrates Euripides’ habit of repeating words, especially 
in his choral songs, a habit which was much ridiculed by the 
comic poets. 18 This may have led Cratinus to use the word 
aiyav twice in the fragment quoted above. 

This explanation thus restores to order what has seemed 
like a strange mixture of incongruous fragments,® and estab¬ 
lishes beyond dispute the fact that the ’O hvaafft was brought 
out after, and undoubtedly not long after, the Cyclops. If 


» 


19 One readily recalls the famous parody of this habit in Aristophanes* Frogs . 
Cf. 1337 * 135 1 * 1 353 * 1 354 * > 355 - 

** We have thus far accounted for all the fragments except four. Kbrte 
( Hermes , xxxix [1904], 4S6) assigns fr. 146 K to the parabasis, and probably fr. 
145 K belongs to a series of anapaestic dimeters at the close of the parabasis. 
Fr. 149 K simply shows that somewhere in the play Euripides described the 
Cyclops as /ior^^Laror or fiov 6 <p 0 a\iJLov. Fr. 137 K has usually been regarded 
as a part of some one’s narrative of events which took place in the cave. Hut 
Wilamowit/ in his translation of the Cyt/of>s ( Griech . '/'rag. Ill, 2 141 ) gives a 
better explanation of the fragment when he says that Odysseus* companions 
“' sich untcr die Speisebcttcn duckcn*: es war also wohl cin Mahl in hellcn- 
ischer Weise arrangiert.’* Cratinus has carried out his ridicule of Euripides even 
to the point of setting a table on the scene and furnishing it extravagantly with 
all kinds of delicacies, the numerous references to which are undoubtedly con¬ 
nected mostly with the preparation and consumption of this meal. The fragment 
in cjucstion probably beltings to a search scene after the blinding of Polyphemus. 
This scene may very likely have been a parody of the corresponding search scene 
of Euripides’ Cyclops. The blinded giant is tauntingly directed to search under 
the table for his missing prey, just as in Euripides’ play he is directed to search 
under a ledge of rock. Cf. (jv/«y\f, 6S0 f., and also the verses immediately fol¬ 
lowing. The fragment further raises an interesting question regarding the com¬ 
position of the chorus in this play. It must refer to the followers of Odysseus 
and hence cannot have l>een spoken by them. Nor is it the speech of Odysseus 
or of the Cyclops. There must have been some other character or characters in 
this play. Hut there seems to be no indication of another actor’s role. I>ocs it 
not srein likely that Cratinus as well as Euripides employed a double chorus? 
We know that the comic chorus regularly consisted of twenty-four jxrrsons. 
llomcr (i, f.) assigns to Odysseus but twelve companions in this adventure, just 


enough for a half-chorus. Who constituted the other half? Arc they satyrs as 
in Euripides? Or are thev brother Cyclopes of Polyphemus, as Kaibel ( 7S-S0) 
suggests? ()r has Cratinus taken a hint from some passages of the Cyrfofs ( 
-45* 359) ar *d made this half-chorus consist of a retinue of pages, or waiters — 
kfxavSixo 4 — in attendance up*«n this gourmand-ogre? Are they won over to the 
side of Odysseus as in the ( 1 .pt f These are all interesting questions for specu¬ 
lation, to which the mcagrcncvt of our fragments docs not permit us to give a 
definite answer. 
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we can determine the date of the production of this satyric 
drama, it will give us a terminus post quem for our comedy. 

Regarding the date of the Cyclops there has been the wid¬ 
est divergence of opinion. Some writers regard it as one of 
Euripides’ earliest plays, while others assert that it is one of 
his latest. The key to the correct dating, however, has been 
found by Kaibel, whose arguments are regarded as conclu¬ 
sive by Macurdy. 21 By a careful and clever comparison of 
the closing scene of the Cyclops (663-709) with that of the 
Hecuba (1035-1295), Kaibel (82-85) has established the pri¬ 
ority of the Cyclops with arguments, which, though not uni¬ 
versally accepted, have not been refuted and probably cannot 
be. He discovers, first, “ in allem Wesentlichen, ja selbst in 
einer Reihe von Einzelheiten so ahnliche Erfindung und Aus- 
ftihrung . . . dass von einem zufalligen Zusammentreffen 
nicht die Rede sein kann.” This likeness consists in the 
blinding of Polyphemus and of Polymestor — “ beide erleiden 
fur unmenschliche Frevelthat die unmenschliche Strafe” — 
in the similarity of their outcries from the cave and the room, 
and the joyous responses of the choruses of satyrs and of 
Trojan women, 22 in the close correspondence between their 
threats spoken against those whom they imagine to be still in 
the room, 23 in the futile attempts of each to catch and take 
vengeance upon their foes, 3 * in the ill-omened prophecy of 
each on the authority of a previous oracle, 36 in the haughty 

* l Chronology of the Plays of Euripides, 6-8. 

22 Cf. Cy . 663-665: Kv. &pot, KdTT)vdpaKuiJjcd' 6<t>0a\pov ofkas. | Xo. kcl\ 6 % 
y 6 vai&p' p4\wc poi t6p6\ <3 KvtcXuxf. | Ku. &poi pd\\ wr vfjplopetf 9 cl>t <5Xu>Xa pev. 
with Hec . 1035-1037: I1X. &poi, rv<p\ovpat <(>4yy 0 % dppdrwp rdXas. | Xo. 
oar ir&pdi Oprjicbs olpur7 *)*, <pl\cu ; | ITX. &pot pdX aftdts, tIkpcl, dvorhvov o<payr)%. 

21 Cf. Cy . 666-668: Kv. dXX* otin pi) Qfryrjre rrjtrd* ffa wirpas | 
oddip flrrcr 4 p rv\at<TL ydp \ oraOels <pdpa 770? r&od' ivapphou with Hec. 

1039-1041: OX. dXX' oCti pi) QuyffTc \ai\f/t)p<p to&I* | p&Wutp ydp oIkqjp tQp 6 ’ 
dpapph(<j puxoOt. | lbo 6 , papclai x ei P&* bppdr at / 3 /Xot. This last verse, as Macurdy 
(7) has observed, according to the best editors really belongs to the chorus and 
does not correspond in sense to anything in the passage cited from the Cyclops , 
and would better have been omitted bv Kaibel, who was too anxious to make 
the number of lines in the two passages correspond. 

M Cf. Cy . 679 and 689 with Hec. 1065 f. 

35 Cf. Cy. 696-700 with Hec. 1265-1268. 
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replies of Odysseus and Hecuba,® and in the homeward voy¬ 
age of each of the avengers at the close of the play. 27 The 
nature of these similarities, with several others which Kaibel 
has not noted,® clearly proves his first contention that they 
are not due to accident. He is also right in his second argu¬ 
ment, in which he shows that the material for the Cyclops was 
gathered from Homer and from Homer alone, while the last 
act of the Hecuba has no mythological tradition on which to 
rest. Polymestor is " nichts als eine Schopfung des Dichters. 

. . . Folglich kann der Schluss der Hekabe nur eine Ent- 
lehnung aus dem Kyklops sein.” That this conclusion is 
correct is also very clearly demonstrated by two sets of corre¬ 
sponding passages not noticed by Kaibel. The word pvx<k 
in Polymestor’s question (1066): ttoI teal fie <f>vya nraur aovai 
nvylovy is not nearly so applicable to the hut of Agamemnon 
as the same word in the corresponding passage of the Cyclops 
(407 f.): a\\oi S' o7ro>? 6 pvi 0 *s iv pnerpas | trrq^avrei 
elx ov > alpa S' ovk iinjv \pot, is applicable to the cave of the 
giant. It seems as if Euripides had the picture of the Cyclops 
scene vividly before him as he wrote the final scene of the 
Hecuba. Another question of Polymestor (1071 f.): ira iroSl 
hr a£a? j aapKtov oarecov r ipir\i)adto, *.t.X., would seem far 
more appropriate in the mouth of the cannibal Cyclops than 
in that of the king of Thrace, however cruel. The corre¬ 
sponding expressions in the Cyclops ® are natural enough. 

In an effort to refute these arguments of Kaibel, Bethe® 
asserts that the last act of the Hecuba was developed " mit 
Nothwendigkeit aus der Anlage der Tragddie,” and that there 
is no ground for assuming the principle of imitation at all. 

* Cf. (V- 701 with Hec. 1274-1276. ~ Cf. Cv. 702 f. with Ilee. I2S.J-I29J. 

In each play the Minded vutim doc* not appear on the scene until a few 
verges after the outcry. ( f. also ( V. 672 with /fee. 10**4, i V. 676 with Hec. 1120 f., 
Cv. ON7 with /fee. 1257, t r. o.So f. with /fee. io;4 f, and ( v. <*>4 f with Iff c. 
1052 f. 1 he Minded I'tihmcstor seems to grope on this side and that ( io^<>- 
I074) in order to lay his han s u:>on the Troian women in very much the same 
way as the ( yclops grope* 1 07^-iiXO) after ( idvsscus' comrades. 

•*'* Cf. < V. 244 f„ *40 f.. 4< 0 

I'roU^. %. (itieh. if. f 'hr.itfrt t*n Alter t. % 202 :: Manjuart in his recent 

dissertation. Die /hitterunc ./*•« f’.urifiaeia/ten A i i f fs, adopts and expands 
(43“4°) this argument of Ihthc. 
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He says that Euripides had to invent the character of Poly- 
mestor, because he needed the faithless friend in order to fill 
full the measure of Hecuba’s suffering, and bring on the 
reversal of circumstances demanded by the development of 
the tragedy. He asks how these defenseless women could 
have taken vengeance on Polymestor in any other way than 
by blinding him with their brooches, and argues further that 
this act had to take place behind the scenes, that Polymestor 
had to appear again on the scene, and that it is only natural 
that the victim should seek vengeance, and that Hecuba should 
slip away from him. But Bethe has not touched the real 
point at issue at all. The reason why Euripides invented the 
character of Polymestor has scarcely anything to do with the 
argument. It only serves to emphasize the point made by 
Kaibel that he did not derive this character from Homer, as he 
did that of Polyphemus. Nor does the question — and I think 
all will agree that it is at least a question —whether it would 
be possible for the defenseless women to seek revenge against 
their oppressor in any other way, have anything to do with our 
argument either, for it is precisely the fact that Hecuba did so 
seek her revenge that brought about the similarity in the situ¬ 
ation and gave the poet the opportunity to use again some of 
the incidents and turns of expression which he had used before. 
And further, we agree with Bethe that this blinding had to 
take place behind the scenes, that it was necessary that Poly¬ 
mestor should appear again afterwards, that he would natu¬ 
rally seek revenge in his turn, and that the women would 
naturally flee from him. But it does not follow that the out¬ 
cries of the two blinded victims would have to be so nearly 
alike, would each have to begin with a single verse commencing 
with cofioi , would each have to be followed by a one-verse ex¬ 
pression of joy from the chorus, and each be continued by a 
line beginning with a>fxoi pa\\ The fact that Marquart (45) 
finds a similar double outcry in Sophocles’ Electra , which 
evidently imitates a passage in the Agamemnon, is hardly 
sufficient to warrant the conclusion that this type of double 
outcry was commonplace. The other instances of double 
outcries which he cites are of a different kind entirely. Nor 
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does it necessarily follow from Bethe’s argument that each 
victim would have to think his assailants still in the room 
and begin his outcry against them with a\X' ovti fir) <f>vyTjT€, 
nor that the vengeance of each would have to take the form 
of a prophecy based on an earlier oracle, concerning the 
consequences of which each assailant would have to express 
himself as indifferent. Thus Kaibel’s argument for believing 
that the last act of the Hecuba imitates the closing scene of 
the Cyclops in several particulars rests, not upon the similar 
development of the main outlines of the plot, but rather 
upon a noticeable similarity in the language used and in the 
development of minor details of the action, in places where 
we should not expect such similarity, if the principle of imita¬ 
tion were not at work. Marquart (46-47) points to a large 
number of similarities between the Cyclops and the Helen , which 
seem to indicate the working of the principle of imitation, 
whether conscious or unconscious, and thinks he sees in a 
verse of the Cyclops (285): 

dtov To vpayfta * firjbtv alnta ftpcrrwv, 

a reference to the naan) ’EX^mj as developed in the Helen. 
It may well be that in the Helen Euripides has allowed 
himself to imitate scenes and incidents from the Cyclops , 
although Marquart himself misses the close verbal correspond¬ 
ence which exists between the Cyclops and the Hecuba. But 
certainly to read a reference to the icaivr) 'E Xevij into the verse 
cited is not to use the extreme caution in applying this method 
of criticism which Marquart so strongly recommends. 

Kaibcl’s third contention (85), that there must have been 
a lapse of considerable time between two dramas which show 
such striking similarity of composition as the Cyclops and the 
Hecuba , is not refuted by the argument of Bethe that the 
Iphigenia among the Taurians and the Helen arc of analo¬ 
gous composition and composed at about the same time. 31 
For these two plays do not show the amount of similarity of 
verbal expression and minute detail which we note in the 
case of the Cyclops and Hecuba. It is plain, then, that the 

** Macur<1v ( 5 ; S) date* them •• within two yean of each other." 
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Cyclops was written before the Hecuba , for which the gener¬ 
ally accepted date is 425-424, 82 and that it is therefore one 
of Euripides’ earlier plays. 

Although, as we have stated above, these arguments of 
Kaibel have not been refuted, yet several writers, some of 
them apparently ignoring his arguments, assign a late date 
to the Cyclops for other reasons. These we must now con¬ 
sider. Rumpel 88 has shown that the number of substitutions 
of tribrachs, dactyls, and anapaests in the trimeters of Eurip¬ 
ides gradually increases from about one in sixteen verses in 
his earliest plays to nearly one in every two verses in his 
latest, 84 and that the Cyclops employs trimeters that are among 

92 Cf. Macurdy, op . cit . 40-46. 98 Philologus t xxiv (1866), 407-421. 

84 These facts are shown in the following table, made up from the figures given 
by Rumpel. The plays are arranged in order of increasing frequency of reso¬ 
lutions, and a column is added giving the dates of the plays according to Macurdy 
(4-5). The dates which are accurately given by ancient scholia and didascalia 
are starred. 



Total No. 
Trimetxrs 

Resolved 

Fekt 

Trim, 
with Two 
or More 
Resolutions 

1 

Resolved 
Feet per 
100 Verses 

Per Cent 
Trim, with 
T wo or Mors 
Resolutions 

Date 

Early Period 







Htppolytus 

1024 

62 

2 

6.1 

0.20 

428* 

Alcestis 

803 

53 

2 

6.6 

0.25 

438* 

Media 

1037 

74 

3 

7*1 

0.29 

i 431 * 

Heraclidae 

895 

66 

2 

74 

0.22 

430 

Middle Period 



( 


1 


{Rhesus) 

687 

63 

1 

9-2 

0.15 

4th Cent. 

Andromache 

95 6 


5 

15-9 

0.52 

417 

Supflices 

950 

*75 

10 

184 

1.05 

420 

Hecuba 

917 

182 

13 

19.8 

142 

425-423 

Electra 

982 

205 

19 

20.9 

1-93 

413 

Heracles 

IOOI 

*45 

263 i 

1 18 

24-5 

1.80 

420-418 

Ion 

1053 

! 18 I 

24.9 

1.71 

416-414 

Iph . Taur. 

1077 

310 ! 

29 

28.8 

2.69 

414-413 

Troades 

757 

221 

28 

29.2 

370 

415* 

Late Period 
Phoenissae 

1194 

412 

40 

34*5 

3 - 3 S 

410-409 

Helen 

1266 

453 

44 

35-8 

3-48 

412* 

Cyclops 

S 587 j 

239 

28 

407 

4-77 

Before Jlec. 

Iph . Aul. 

882 

368 

5 2 

41.7 

5 - 9 ° 

Prob. be¬ 
fore Ale. 

407 

Bacchae 

927 

398 

40 

42.9 

4 - 3 1 

407 

Orestes 

1195 

1 

5 77 

88 

OO 

U> 

7-36 

408* 
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the freest of all composed by Euripides. Three plays only 
have a larger number of resolutions per hundred verses, and 
but two surpass it in the percentage of verses with two or 
more resolutions. This fact led Rumpel (408) to place the 
Cyclops “in die letzte lebenszeit des dichters, etwa von 412 
an.” We must be careful, however, not to draw conclusions 
too rigorously from data of this kind; for in the Helen, 
produced in 412, the number of resolutions per hundred 
verses is nearly twice as great as in the Electra, which 
is now generally believed to have been brought out in 
413, 88 and the Hecuba , which corresponds most closely to 
the Electra in this respect, was produced ten or twelve years 
earlier. Evidently such facts cannot be used with any degree 
of precision as a basis for chronology. 

The real argument against Rumpel’s dating, however, is 
found, as Macurdy (5) says, in the “nature of the satyric 
drama,” which “will account for the large percentage of 
resolutions in the iambic trimeter, and the combination of 
several resolved feet in the same line.” 38 Comedy at all 
times used its meters far more freely than tragedy in every 
respect. 37 In the iambic trimeters of Aristophanes the num¬ 
ber of resolutions per hundred verses ranges from 101.7 in 
the Knights down to 78.3 in the Thesmophoriazusael ® The 
satyric drama, which in its nature is intermediate between 
tragedy and comedy, also stands between them in its verse 


The figure 362, given by Rumpel, 40S n. t as the number of resolved feet in 
the Ion is a printer’s error, as can easily be seen by adding the items given on 
pp. 409-413. Similarly the number of resolutions in the Hflrn should be given 
as 453. There is aUo a slight error in the number of resolved feet given in the 
same note for the I/crtulrs. The number of tribrachs given on p. 409 for the 
Ileratli i should be 9S instead of 99, as can Ikt seen by adding the items. This 
number, with the 116 dactyls and 31 anapaests, makes a total of 245 
resolutions. 

46 <’f. Macurdv, 107, 110, and Christ. (Isuh. < r r. /30S. 

• %i \Yc cannot, however, follow Macurdy in attaching significance to the fact 
that 44 several of the later tragedies go beyond the Cyilofi in freedom in this 
respect.” 

:r? C 7 . Cdcditsvh, Metrik der Gririhtn u. A 'ewer®, 141. 

The foil..wing table is made up from the facts given by White, 7'he J'rrsr 
of Gr. sk (ew/e./v, jo-44. 1 he plays arc arranged in chronological order. Here 
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structure, 89 and if the Cyclops be regarded as one of Euripi¬ 
des’ earliest plays, the frequency of its resolutions in trimeter 
verses will then hold an intermediate place between the fre¬ 
quency of such resolutions in Euripides’ earliest plays and 
that found in the earliest comedies of Aristophanes. Un¬ 
doubtedly the results would not be materially different if we 
had the early comedies of Cratinus and his contemporaries 
with which to make the comparison. 40 


it seems to be impossible to discover any relation between the frequency of reso¬ 
lutions and the dates of the plays. 



Trimeters 

Resolutions 

No. per 100 Verses 

Acharnians 

811 

708 

873 

Knights 

688 

700 

101.7 

Clouds 

758 

712 

94.0 

Wasps 

752 

694 

92.3 

Peace 

69s 

6io 

87.8 

Birds 

92s 

908 

98.2 

Lysistrata 

711 

600 

84*4 

Thesm ophoriazu sae 

757 

593 

78-3 

Frogs 

839 

75 i 

89-5 

Ecclesiazusae 

895 

767 

85*7 

Plutus 

1004 

921 

91*7 


89 Cf. Gleditsch, l.c. 

40 Rumpel ( op . cit.) has given us a detailed account of all the types of resolu¬ 
tion, the distribution of the several kinds of substitute feet according to the 
position in the verse and also according to their division among words, and the 
various combinations of two or more resolved feet in a verse. All these details 
have been carefully reviewed by Marquart (22-27) * n an attempt to justify a late 
dating for the Cyclops in each particular. In some of these matters the number 
of instances is too small to justify any conclusion. In all the others the evidence 
simply shows that the satyric drama has a position intermediate between tragedy 
and comedy, and Marquart (27) himself admits that “ es ware Torheit zu leugnen, 
dass der Kyklops metrisch viele der Komodie nahe kommende Eigentvimlich- 
keiten aufweist.” The evidence which he gathers (28-29) from the fragments 
of the satyric dramas of Aeschylus and Sophocles, as far as such meager evidence 
can go, is in harmony with this explanation. For each of these poets shows far 
more freedom in the treatment of the trimeter of his satyric dramas than in 
that of his tragedies. In view of all these facts we must not press too far the 
fact noted by Marquart (28) that in the 74 trimeters of the fragments of Euripides’ 
satyric plays, there are only seven resolutions. The number of plays, four only, 
from which these fragments come is too small. The Helen and the Orestes both 
show a larger percentage of resolutions than contemporary tragedies. It is prob¬ 
able that both these plays had the fourth place in a tetralogy and hence possibly 
the greater freedom of resolution. On this point and also on the impossibility 
of constructing a chronological table from data of this kind, cf. Zielinski, Die 
Gliederurtg der altattischen Komodie , 1081. 
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If now we consider some of the other metrical and structural 
data which are used as criteria for dating the tragedies of 
Euripides, we shall find that according to them the Cyclops 
takes a place among his earliest plays. Some of these points 
of meter, to quote Macurdy (1-2), are “the use of trochaic 
tetrameters, the revival of which was a phenomenon attend¬ 
ing the increasing freedom of the trimeter, the extension of 
the use of mixed dochmiacs, and the greater range of variety 
in the meters employed.” In the Cyclops there is not a single 
tetrameter, only two dochmiac verses all told (657, 661), and 
but little variety in meter as compared with other plays of 
Euripides. Some of the structural criteria which can be ap¬ 
plied to the Cyclops , according to Macurdy (2) again, are “ the 
extended use of monodies and afiot/ 3 aia, the alternate songs 
of actors,” the decreasing “ relevancy of the songs sung by 
the chorus to the situation in which the singers find them- 
'selves,” the increasing “ repetitions of musical words, and the 
subjection of sense to sound in the lyric portions.” In the 
Cyclops there is but one monody, the very short revel song of 
Polyphemus (503-510), there are no anoifiaia, every choral 
song has the most intimate and vital connection with the plot 
of the play, and the “ repetitions of musical words and the 
subjection of sense to sound in the lyric portions ” are not 
very noticeable. Thus we see that, in all these points, even 
if the Cyclops is to be judged according to the same standards 
as the other dramas of Euripides, the evidence strongly points 
to a very early date, and this evidence is to be given all the 
more weight because of the fact that we are dealing with a 
form of literature in which great freedom in these regards 
might well be expected. 41 

Some further arguments based upon some other matters of 
structure and technique are given by Wilamowitz (19-20) as 
evidence for regarding the play as one of Euripides’ later 
plays. He finds that in the development of the three-actor 

41 In this connection it is interesting to note that the Alcestis % which took the 
place of a satyric drama in 4389 is somewhat freer than other early tragedies of 
Euripides in the percentage of resolved trimeters, the introduction of ifAOipai*, 
and the repetition of words. Cf. Macurdy, op. cit. 10. 
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scene, especially in the drinking scene (519-589), the Cyclops 
shows a freedom of execution which is very rare in Greek 
tragedy. He asserts that such freedom of treatment is alto¬ 
gether lacking in Aeschylus and the early plays of Sophocles 
and Euripides, is not attained in the Oedipus and Hippolytus % 
and is reached, if at all, only in the latest plays of Euripides. 
In harmony with this freedom of technique he finds that in 
the Cyclops the spoken line is often freely divided between 
two or more actors, and that such freedom in the breaking 
up of the verse is found only in Euripides’ latest plays. It 
is very true that in both these respects Euripides’ later plays 
show a decided advance over the earlier ones, and also that 
the Cyclops is far advanced in them both. But these differ¬ 
ences in matters of “ Freiheit,” both in the Cyclops and in the 
plays of Euripides known to be late, are not due so much to 
a development in literary art, as to a relative absence of the 
general restraint and conservatism which so strongly marks 
the early tragedy. 42 Just as we found that, in the freedom of 
resolution allowed in the trimeter verse, the Cyclops occupies 
an intermediate position between the early tragedies of Eu¬ 
ripides and the early comedies of Aristophanes, so we shall 
also see that this satyric drama is similarly situated with ref¬ 
erence to the treatment of the three-actor scene and the break¬ 
ing up of the spoken lines. This point will be made clear by 
a brief comparison in these two respects of the Knightsy one 
of the oldest complete comedies we have, and the Hecuba, 44 
the tragedy of Euripides whose date is nearest to that of the 
Knights. 

In the Hecuba there are two scenes in which we have three 
speaking persons. In the first episode, after the entrance of 

42 Dignan ( The Idle Actor in Aeschylus , 14) has shown that the strong ten¬ 
dency to limit the action to two persons even when three are present on the 
scene is due to the way in which tragedy was developed and the early importance 
of the chorus. For a convenient table of all the cases of the idle actor in Sopho- 
. cles and Euripides, see Dignan, op . cit . 32-38. 

44 Brought out at the Lenaea, 424. See Arg. Eq . II, 4. 

44 Date 425-424. See p. 185 and n. 32. For a more elaborate discussion of the 
treatment of the three-actor scenes in the Hecuba , than our present purpose 
demands, see Listmann, Die Technik </. Dreigesprdchs in d.gricch. Trngodie , 51-54. 
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Odysseus, we have three actors on the scene for the remainder 
of the episode. In four-fifths of this scene (218-401X although 
Polyxena is present, Odysseus and Hecuba do all the talking, 
excepting only the long speech of Polyxena (342-378), elicited 
by Hecuba’s request that she entreat Odysseus to spare her 
life. The last part of the scene (402-443) is entirely given 
to a conversation between Polyxena and Hecuba, while Odys¬ 
seus remains upon the scene without a word to say. The 
other scene consists of that part of the exodus which follows 
the entrance of Agamemnon. In this scene (1109-1292), in 
which Agamemnon acts as judge between Hecuba and her 
blinded victim, all the lines are spoken by Agamemnon and 
Polymestor, while Hecuba stands by and says nothing, except 
that, according to the arrangement of the debate in the trial, 
she makes a single long speech (1187-1237) in defense of her 
action, and a little later has an altercation with Polymestor 
(1255-1279), during which Agamemnon is silent. Surely nei¬ 
ther of these scenes can be said to contain a well-sustained 
and naturally worked out conversation of three persons, and, 
although, as Listmann (/.r.) shows, there is a marked advance 
over Euripides’ earlier plays, in neither of them do those 
actors, who for a while are silent, find a sufficiently natural 
employment in the meantime or an adequate motive for re¬ 
maining on the scene so long without any participation in the 
conversation. 

In the Knights we have two very long passages, each 
consisting of more than two scenes, in which we have three 
speaking persons on the scene. In the first passage (235- 
497), which begins with the entrance of the Paphlagonian 
and extends to the Parabasis, the Sausage-seller starts to flee 
from the attack of the Paphlagonian but is recalled by Demos¬ 
thenes. However, before he can speak, the Knights rush in 
with such a violent attack upon the Paphlagonian as to render 
any speech on the part of Demosthenes or the Sausage-seller 
quite impossible for several lines. The fury of this attack is 
hardly spent when we find lines given to both these charac¬ 
ters ( 2 So 283). After the short pnigos , which is a sharp alter¬ 
cation between the Paphlagonian and the Sausage-seller, the 
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rest of this passage is taken up with the secondary agon , 
which consists of a naturally arranged and well-developed 
series of conversations between the Paphlagonian, the Sau¬ 
sage-seller, and Demosthenes, 46 who plays the part of the 

in this play. These three persons are all actively 
engaged in the action of this scene all the time. The other 
and longer passage (728-1252), which extends from the en¬ 
trance of Demos to the final driving off of the Paphlagonian, 
consists of a series of scenes in which we have a conver¬ 
sation between the Paphlagonian, the Sausage-seller, and 
Demos, which becomes freer and more lively in each suc¬ 
ceeding scene, and in each — except that (756-835) in which 
the debate before Demos takes on a rather more formal 
character, so that it is natural and proper for Demos as 
judge to listen and say little — no one of the three speakers 
remains silent at any time long enough to cause the faintest 
suspicion that Aristophanes has neglected him and left him 
“ stranded.” We thus find a freedom and naturalness in the 
manner of treating this kind of dialogue in comedy which far 
surpasses anything which we have in tragedy 46 and is only 
approached in Euripides’ latest plays, after the bars of for¬ 
mality and rigidness have been let down. 

With these facts in mind let us examine a little more 
closely the drinking scene of the Cyclops , — an admirable 
scene, and, as Wilamowitz remarks, “ mit bestem Humor und 
kostlicher Steigerung durchgefuhrt.” This scene (519-589) 
starts with a conversation between the Cyclops and Odysseus 
(519-538) during which Silenus is present without saying a 
word. Then Polyphemus turns to him for advice with the 
words, tI 8 pa>fi€v, & 'LiXrjvd ; <rol fieveiv Boicei; Here begins a 
conversation between the Cyclops and Silenus (539-565), and 

46 Many lines throughout this part of the play which are assigned by Hall and 
Geldart to the chorus should be given to Demosthenes, as in Leeuwen’s edition, 
since they are typical remarks of the / 3 w/ioX 6 xo*. 

46 The statement of Navarre, Dionysos , 20: “ A proprement parler, il n’y a 
presque jamais dans le the&tre grec de dialogues a trois, mais une serie de dia¬ 
logues a deux, ou Tun des interlocuteurs est remplace de temps & autre,” holds 
good for tragedy proper, but cannot be accepted for comedy. How far it applies 
to the satyric drama will be seen from the following paragraph. 
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in this conversation Odysseus has no part, except that, in 
response to Polyphemus’ request, av S’,- & jjdv, tiirk rovvop 6 
ti at xPV icaXeiv, which afforded the poet the finest opportu¬ 
nity for bringing Odysseus actively into the conversation, he 
replies with the single verse, Ovriv • \dpiv B4 rlva \a/3d>v a 
brcuvea<u; like a schoolboy who has learned his part and then 
lapses into silence again. This conversation is terminated by 
the Cyclops, who turns to Odysseus with the words, Xa/3\ 
& £eV, av tov olvox<fot t4 poi ytvov. After this, Silenus takes 
his turn as a listener for a few lines, until at the end of the 
scene the Cyclops drags him, loudly protesting, into the cave. 
Although the rapidity of the action, the shortness of these 
separate “ conversations,” and the interruption of the longest 
one by the line spoken by Odysseus, give this scene the 
appearance of a three-part dialogue far excelling in its free¬ 
dom and naturalness either of the three-part scenes of the 
Hecuba , it yet falls considerably short of the extended scenes 
from the Knights which we have discussed. 47 Thus we see 
that here again, as we might expect, the satyric drama oc¬ 
cupies an intermediate position between tragedy and comedy, 
and that this comparative freedom in the three-part dialogue 
is the result of the relatively freer nature of this type of play, 
rather than of the development of literary technique, and is 
not at all inconsistent with the assigning of the Cyclops to the 
earliest period of Euripides’ activity as a poet. 

The same result, as already intimated, is reached in the 
matter of the dividing of single verses between two or more 
speakers. In the Hecuba, which has 917 iambic trimeters, 48 
there are three such verses, 49 each divided between two 
speakers. In the Cyclops , which contains only 587 iambic 

47 During the first episode of the Cyclofs after the entrance of Polyphemus 
(203) there are three speaking persons on the scene. A careful survey of this 
scene slums rather less freedom in the handling of the three-part dialogue than 
we tin*l in the drinking scene. 1* *r a more extended analysis of the three-actor 
scenes of the ( u/••fs sec I.islmnnn, of. at. 63-05. I.Mmann clearly recognizes 
that the technique of these scenes is different from that of Kuripides' other plays, 
and that this difference is due to the fact that the satyric drama and the tragedy 
are different types of dramatic composition. 

41 According to Rumpel. See p. 185. 49 1127, 1283, 1284. 
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trimeters, 48 we find 22 verses 60 divided between two speakers, 
and one (682) is even divided into three dialogue parts. 
In the Knights , which has 688 iambic trimeters, 61 there is 
greater freedom still, for there are 70 trimeters 62 divided 
between two speakers, seven others are divided into three 
dialogue parts, 68 and two 64 even have four such parts each, 
and in other dialogue metres there are fourteen verses 66 
divided between two speakers, and one (338) into four dialogue 
parts. Here, too, the Cyclops occupies a middle ground be¬ 
tween the early tragedy and comedy and we have no argu¬ 
ment for placing it among Euripides’ latest plays. The same 
explanation will also account for all the facts brought out by 
Marquart (30-36) in his detailed examination of this subject. 

We can now easily explain why Wilamowitz (201) feels that, 
“die Stichomythie klingt nicht nach der altesten Zeit,” espe¬ 
cially considering the fact enunciated by Gleditsch (op. cit. 
234) that it is usually used only when the dialogue becomes 
considerably enlivened. We are not to expect the sticho- 
mythia of a satyric drama, though of early date, to have the 
same “ ring ” as that of the early tragedy. Wilamowitz him¬ 
self admits’ “ dass die Diktion in manchem altertiimlicher 
scheint ” and we do not now need to resort to his explanation 
“ dass der Dichter die rhetorischen Kunste hier nicht brauchen 
kann.” Wilamowitz further points with admiration, and 
rightly so, to some matters of technique in the manage¬ 
ment of the scenes, — the fact that the repugnant blinding 
of the giant takes place off the scene, the skilful motiving of 
the continued presence of the chorus, which was required by 
the nature of the ancient drama, and the rapid denouement 

» 153,154, 261,546,558,560,565,568,640, 669, 670, 672, 673, 674, 675, 681, 
682, 683, 684, 685, 686, 689. 

61 According to White. See p. 187. 

63 7, 8, 14, 22, 26, 27, 28, 33, 80, 102, 106, 109, III, 117, 121, 126, 128, 146, 
147, 150, 157, 163, 168, 171, 172. 178, 185, 186, 195, 204, 206, 222, 493, 723, 725, 
726, 730, 731, 733, 741, 948, 953, 955, 962, 963, 971, 972, 1003, 1005, 1007, 1041, 
1048, 1073, mo, 1151, 1158, 1160, 1183, 1184, 1195, 1198, 1204, 1214, 1218, 
1228, 1257, 1336, 1344, 1392, 1395. The last half of verse 1204 undoubtedly 
belongs to the Sausage-seller. 

M 13, 23, 123, 139, 142, 495, 957. M 999. *161. 

“ 336. 340, 436. 448, 450, 45>. 821, 870, 891, 895, 911, 1059, 1069, 10S2. 
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of the plot. But these features of the play need not be taken 
as indicating a late date. The first is an absolute require¬ 
ment of the tragedy; as to the last, it may be that the satyric 
drama was usually shorter than the tragedy and so necessitated 
a more rapid unfolding, development, and denouement of the 
plot. Besides, we must expect some rays of genius even in 
Euripides’ earliest play, and there is always the possibility 
that in an early work a poet may in some respects reach a 
height to which he afterwards fails to attain ; and yet, as we 
shall see, the Cyclops gives evidence of the poet's immaturity 
in several ways. 

Marquart (18-19) gives a list of some thirty-two words 
which are found only in the Cyclops and in Euripides’ later 
plays, and from this fact argues for a late dating for the 
Cyclops. Many of these words are of a colloquial nature, 
and, while they would appear naturally enough in the un¬ 
restrained language of an early satyric drama, were not used 
in tragedy until Euripides in his later dramas refused longer 
to be bound by the older restraints. Others of these words 
are so rare that they are found in but one or two plays besides 
the Cyclops , and are therefore valueless as evidence for the 
date of the play. No doubt several words could be found 
common only to the Alccstis and Euripides’ later plays, or to 
the Bacchae and Euripides’ early plays. The other linguistic 
facts which he cites (20-22) are of the same kind. 


Another argument for assigning a late date to this play is 

given by Schmid, M who says that Euripides “ gibt dem Stuck 

aktuellcn Rciz dadurch, dass er dem Kyklopen Zuge des kari- 

• • 

kierten sophistischen Ubermenschentums beilegt. Schon das 
wcist das Satvrspiel in die spatere Zeit des Dichters, nicht 
vor 420.” This argument he has expressed more fully in 
another place, 6 ’ where he asserts that the ayd>v between Odys¬ 
seus and the Cyclops "ist namlieh gewiss nicht ohne Bezie- 
hung auf die Sophisten 4 la Kallikles und Thrasymachos 


M In Oui*t*s (iruh. s w r . /#//■ ;7f>. Of course the “triumph of <»rerk wit over 
barbarian stupidity,” to which Schmid refers just before the passage »juotc«l # is 
inherent in the storv as it came from Homer. 

m 

;,T J'htlokgus, i v 57 an.I a 
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geschrieben, welche schon dem 5. Jahrhundert die Lehre 
vom Einzigen und seinem Eigenthum verkiindigten.” An 
instance of this allusion he finds in the opening sentence 
of the Cyclops’ speech (316-317): 6 7 tXoOto?, avdpayrrkr/ce, tor 
< ro<f>oR Qeos, | to S' a\\a nopiroi teal Xoyoov cvfiopQiai, which he 
asserts is unsuited to his character and the setting of this 
scene, and can only be explained on the supposition that 
the poet intended in this way to criticise the contemporary 
“ Kannibalenmoral.” We may be inclined to agree with him 
in finding “Ziige des karikierten sophistischen Ubermenschen- 
tums” in the sentence cited, and in the whole tone of the 
speech which follows. 68 But we cannot agree with him in 
thinking that this gives warrant for assigning a late date 
to the play, for there is nothing in the sophistical tone of 
the Cyclops’ speech which could not have been derived from 
Protagoras, who came to Athens about the middle of the 
fifth century, 60 and whose famous doctrine, irdvrcov xPVd^ T(0V 
per pot/ iarlv avOpairros, roiv pkv ovra>v a><: e art, ratu 8' ovk ovtohv 
or ovk fori, is quite in harmony with this philosophy. And 
still further, we must not overlook the fact that there is a 

very substantial basis for the development of this idea of 

• • 

44 Ubermenschentum ” in Homer (i, 273-278): 

vrjTTL&i cU } (3 f) rrjXoOcy iiXr)Xov 6 a<; y 

09 fL€ Otovs KcXcai 77 Set St/xcv rj iXcaadai * 
ov yap KvkAcotc? A109 alyio\ov iXcyovaiy 

OvSi. dl’iiv fjuucdpwv, C 7 TCI T) TToXv <f>CpTCpOl tlp.IV. 
ov 8 ' av iyto A109 €^09 aAcua pevos 7 rc<fn 8 otpijy 
ovre <rtv ovff irdpuiVy cl fxtf Ovfjios fie kcXcvoi. 

Furthermore we find traces of the same 44 sophistical tone of 
superiority” in some passages of the A/cestis , 60 which was 
produced in 438. 61 

68 Cf. also 231, 521, 523, 525, 527. 69 Cf. Christ, Gesch . gr . Lit? 645. 

Rf> Cf. 779-780 and 787-789. 

81 Cf. Arg. Ale. Some other statistics which Marquart (39-42) discusses either 
have no bearing on the question at all, or seem, as far as they go, to indicate an 
early dating. What chronological significance can be attached to the varying 
percentages of choral verses, when plays as nearly contemporaneous as the Bacchae 
and the Ortst€s t have respectively the highest and the lowest proportion of lyric 
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We have thus seen that practically all the arguments which 
have been adduced for a late date of the Cyclops , when care¬ 
fully examined, either point in quite the opposite direction or 
are entirely without weight. A closer examination of the 
play itself reveals many signs of immaturity in its author. It 
has been the almost unanimous opinion of scholars that this 
play falls considerably below the standard of Euripides’ other 
plays and that undoubtedly we are not so fortunate as to 
have preserved for us here one of the best specimens of the 
satyric drama. 62 In the first part of this discussion 63 we have 
already noticed some of these signs of immaturity in Euripi¬ 
des’ delineation of the character of the Cyclops, and in his 
overdoing of a single idea, and have observed the keenness 
with which he was satirized for these weaknesses by Cratinus 
in the ’O Bvaarft, Furthermore, Polyphemus somewhat in¬ 
consistently betrays a loo intimate knowledge of wine and 
its pleasures for one who has been represented (123-124) 64 
as unacquainted with it, for immediately, at his first entrance 
(204-205), as soon as he sets eyes upon the revel scene which 
the Maronian wine has started, he recognizes the working of 
the wine-god : rl ^aK\ia^er ; ov%l AtoWcro? raht, | ov xpo- 
raXa xaXjcou rvfivdvtov r apdyfjuna. Odysseus, immediately 
after slipping away from the tipsy giant, says (445) of him 
that e7rt Koifiov eprreiv irp&t Ka<riyvrfro\n Oe'Xet, and the Cyclops 
himself expresses (507-510) the same intention almost as 


verses, and when plays as far apart chronologically as the AUrstis and the 
tit Aulu have practically the same proportion ? The fact that the 
second stasinion of the Cyclops is introduced by a series of anapaests is at least 
as good evidence for an early dating as the peculiar constitution of this set of 
responsion songs is f.»r a late dating. The live cases of shortening of a final long 
vowel or diphthong before an initial vowel, the fact that the proh»g consists of a 
single monolog, an l the non-commatic form of the parodo*, all argue for an earlv 
dating. Furthermore, in view of the fact that the (V tloft is our only complete 
satyric drama, and in view of the meagre-ness of our knowledge of the production 
of the satyric drama, we can scarcely hope to find, with Manjuart (52-59), any 
reliable chronological criteria in the slight indications we have of the scenery and 
costuming of the (Yr/. /f. 

r, “ For a convenient summary of the adverse criticism along this lin»* of Nico¬ 
lai, K. <b Muller, Kaibel, \V. Schmid, Wilamowit/, and Ma*|ucray, sec Ifahne 
in Z'htlofofuSt i.xvi (1*107), f. 

r -‘ >cc pp. 174 f., 177, 170 f M C f. also ^21 ff. 
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soon as he comes out of the cave. That this idea, in the 
mind of Euripides, came from the Cyclops’ own head and 
was not suggested to him, as Hahne (38) supposes, by Sile- 
nus, “um dabei gelegentlich einen Schluck Wein zu profi- 
tieren,” is shown by Silenus’ expressed opposition (540) to 
the Kat/un, and his suggestion that he alone was companion 
enough for the Cyclops in this symposium, by the fact that 
he had evidently fared famously (432-434) when the wine 
was first brought out in the cave, by the familiar liberty 
which characterizes his conduct during the drinking scene, 
making it unnecessary to assume that he needed any assist* 
ance in order to secure his full share of the wine, and also 
by a remark (537), made by Polyphemus a little later, which 
implies some past experience in such revels, although, as 
Schmid 66 points out, the satyrs think it necessary (492-493) 
to instruct him in it. Marquart(i4) thinks it not unlikely 
that the wine itself, even though drunk for the first time, 
inspired this comus-idea. But it would hardly have been 
strong enough, Maronian though it was, to have given the 
sober Polyphemus the correct insight into the condition of 
Silenus and the satyrs at his first glance. Furthermore, the 
Cyclops appears to be well aware of just what is happening 
to him as the wine-god gains control of his faculties, and he 
recognizes (535) his condition without any prompting. His 
use of the word oiVo^oo? a little later in two places (560, 566) 
and a couple of other remarks of his 66 also give the impres¬ 
sion of past familiarity with the effects of wine. Schmid (59) 
rightly criticises the introduction of the K<ofio<i motif, which 
is neither carried out nor suited to the character of the 
Cyclops. Nor was it needed, as Hahne (38) thinks, to bring 
the Cyclops out of the cave for the drinking scene which 
follows. For this purpose Polyphemus’ desire for more of 
kclXov to irtafia Sairl irpcn KaXrj would have furnished a suffi¬ 
cient and far more natural motive, and if Odysseus had 
brought out with him the larger part of the remaining wine, 
it would have been quite in keeping with his wily character. 
Of course this motif gives variety to the plot and in- 

M Philologus, LV (1896), 59. w Cf. 554, 568 f. 
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creases the suspense by making it improbable that the supply 
of wine, if shared with the other Cyclopes, especially as it is 
also being somewhat copiously drawn on by Silenus, will hold 
out until Odysseus’ purpose is accomplished. But even this 
does not justify the poet “wenn er ein an sich sehr unwahr- 
scheinliches Motiv zum Zweck der Variation und Spannung 
einfiihrte.” 

Another point of weakness in the plot of the play is the 
fact that, on account of the dramatic necessity of leaving the 
cave open, the poet has not left to Odysseus and his com¬ 
rades a sufficient motive for the blinding of Polyphemus, for 
as Kaibel (74) says, there was nothing to hinder Odysseus, 
his companions, and the satyrs from slipping out of the cave 
while the Cyclops was sleeping. Marquart’s objection (13) 
that no matter how intoxicated the Cyclops was, he might 
suddenly wake up and make an end of the whole company, 
especially if so many people attempted to escape, can have 
no weight when we consider how much greater was the risk 
incurred by the preparations for the blinding and its execu¬ 
tion. In comparison with this latter risk even the carrying 
away with them of the drunken Silenus seems an easy mat¬ 
ter. 67 Furthermore, Euripides is obliged to make Odysseus 
and the satyrs take steps to prevent the Cyclops from carry¬ 
ing out his plan to go and join in a revel with his brother 
giants, that he may be kept there to be blinded, although his 
going would have afforded the very opportunity they needed 
for making good their escape. For we cannot accept the 
explanation of Hahne (39) that the giant expected to take 
Odysseus and the satyrs along with him. Any plan so im¬ 
portant to the action of the play would certainly have been 
mentioned by Euripides. But he dogs not even suggest it 
in any verse, although in at least three places 68 there was 

67 Euripides does not enlighten us about the fate of Silenus. After Polyphe¬ 
mus staggers into the cave with Silenus under his arm (586-589) we hear noth¬ 
ing more of him. In the exodus of the play he seems to be entirely forgotten, 
although it seems to have been understood (431, 466-468) that he was to be 
rescued with the rest. Perhaps the Maronian wine had overcome Polyphemus’ 
objections to satyr flesh (cf. 220 f.). 

« 444-445, 451, 530. 
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abundant opportunity for doing so, and at the end of the 
passage where the Cyclops announces his intention to go, he 
asks Odysseus (510) to hand over the wine skin to him. And 
besides, if Polyphemus expected to take Odysseus along to 
prevent his escape, why did he not make some provision for 
the safe keeping of Odysseus’ companions while he was 
gone ? For, according to Euripides (407-408), they were 
evidently detained in the cave only by their fear of the giant. 
Masqueray 69 rightly feels that the failure of Odysseus’ com¬ 
panions to follow the example of their leader in slipping 
away (426-427) from the giant, or even to take advantage 
of the opportunity to get out of the cave, which was afforded 
by the drinking scene, is inconceivable. Nor can we assume 
here, as Schmid (60) and Hahne (39) do, that Euripides has 
substituted the motive of revenge for Odysseus’ companions 
who had been killed and devoured, because in the passage 
(426-483) in which Odysseus unfolds to the satyrs his plan 
to blind the Cyclops, the poet clearly follows Homer in rep¬ 
resenting it as necessary to their escape, apparently failing 
to notice that the change in his plot has rendered it unneces¬ 
sary. For after relating to the satyrs the grewsome events 
which took place in the cave and telling how he had given 
Polyphemus the wine cTrcyxew aXkqv err' a\\q, Odysseus 
says (426-429), 

i£e\6wv 8’ iyto 

criyrj, <ri erwerat Kaifi.', iav (3ovX.rj, diXu >. 
dAA curar arc €tT ou XP!)^ LTt 

tfrtvytiv afUiKTOV av&pa k.t.A., 

and a few verses further on (434-435), 

trv Sc — viavLas yap cT — 

<TixidrfTi fl€T €fWV 

to which the satyrs reply (437-438), 

<3 <f>i\Tar\ el yap rrjvS * ISovpcv rjp.€pav, 

KvkAcoitos €K<t>vyovTi$ avoatov Kapa. 

Rn'uc des etudes anciennes , iv (1902), 178 f. 
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These passages clearly show that the one thought in the 
minds of Odysseus and the satyrs is the possibility of escape. 
If in Odysseus’ next speech (441 f.), 

dxovt $17 vw y/v *\cl> Ttpwpiav 

Oyjptn mivovpyov arjs r« Sovktia* <f>vyrjv, 

the motive of revenge is expressed, we still feel that it is 
entirely subordinate to the other. At the close of this pas¬ 
sage, after explaining how he intends to carry out his plan 
of blinding the Cyclops, he adds (466-468), 

Kamira Kcu at k<u <f >t Aovs yipovrd rt 
vcuk ptXatvijs KciXov ipfirjoxis <r*a<£os 
StirXaiai Kiln rat? rrfaS' AwoartXw yOttvos, 

thus plainly leaving us with the impression that the deliver¬ 
ance from the Cyclops is the idea which is uppermost in his 
mind. If, after Odysseus with his companions has reached 
a place of safety, he shouts back in a revengeful spirit the 
words (693-695 \ 

Swativ S' ip .cAAet Aroatou &uroc StVcas * 
kukOh; yap &t> Tpotav yt Suirvpwadpujv 
tl prj a iraipwv tftovov iTip.wprjadp.Tpr, 

it docs not prove, as Hahne (39) thinks, that this had been 
the actuating motive of the blinding, but rather shows his 
hatred of the monster, who had been so heartless in his deal¬ 
ings with him and his companions, and his conviction that 
he had been justified in the revenge he had taken, just as 
does the corresponding taunt in the Odyssey (1 , 475-479): 

KvkAom/', oik dp iptWts avaA»uS<>s avSpos iraipovs 
iSptmt iv arrrji yktufri’pw KpdTtpyjjn (iirj^n. 

Kai \trjv at y’ tptWt Ki\y}ataOut kuko tpya, 
avtrXx, irrti feiVov? ovk <I£co aw ivl o!kw 
iaOtptvui ’ rw at Z<is rt'eraro kui Otoi aAAot. 

It is very plain to be seen that the passage cited from the 
Cyclops is taken directly from that in the Odyssey , and is not, 
therefore, added by the poet to assist in giving a motive for 
the blinding of Polyphemus. 

Kaibcl (87 f.) also justly criticises the “so armlich gera- 
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thene Agon zwischen Odysseus und Polyphem.” Whatever 
may be thought of Odysseus’ first two arguments, his last 
(304-307), 

aAt? Si Tlpid/iov yai' ’EAAaSa, 

voWCiv vtupwv Trunxra Sopnrtrfj <f>ovov, 
dAo^ov? t* dvavSpovs ypavs r* airatSas tu\ taev 
iroAtovs re imTtpai, 

is weak in the extreme and forms an anticlimax. We cannot 
assume, with Schmid (58), that Polyphemus had any “ Phil- 
hellenismus ” to which this argument might be expected to 
appeal, nor that either Odysseus or the Greek audience be¬ 
fore whom the play was produced, believed that he had. 
Polyphemus’ reply is much better done. And yet the poet 
had undoubtedly intended (314—315) to display the ability 
of Odysseus as a nal XaXurraTo? speaker. As a 

whole, as Kaibel says, this debate does not show the mastery 
which Euripides displayed in the debate between Admetus 
and Pheres in the Alcestis. For all these reasons we accept 
the conclusion of Kaibel that this play comes “ nur aus der 
Ungeubtheit des Dichters.” 

Kaibel (85 f.) has found what he regards as a positive 
argument for believing that the Cyclops was produced before 
438. He notes that the description in this satyric drama 70 
of the contrast between Polyphemus’ drunken hilarity and 
the fearful sorrow of Odysseus’ companions, and the passage 
in the Alcestis 71 where Admetus’ servant is outraged by the 


70 423-426: 


71 756-764: 


4yw 5’ iwtyx^ 9 

dXXijr 4w dXXj; o’wX&yx* 404ppaipov tot<? • 
54 wapd. tcXalowt <rvvva(rrats 4poU 
A/xova t frnjxci 8* Avrpov. 

worrjpa &' 4* x € ^P €aa ’ i Xa/3u>r 

Trim peXaltnjs prjTpbt etifapov pJ(h> 9 
fa*t 464pfirjv airrbv &p4>tpa<r a <p\6£ 
otvov • ar4<pci 54 icpara pvpelrqt k\&5oi$ 
Afxova v\aKTLjv * 5iaab 8' Ijv jrXtfeir* 

5 pu4v ybp y5e 9 ru>v 4* *A5 pl4itov 
o854w rporipQp, oU4rat 5* 4K\aloptv 
54awoiwav • 8ppa 5 ” o5k 45€bcwpucw ttvy 
r4yyotrret * *kbpufroi ydp &5' 4<pUro. 
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rude conduct of Heracles, are called forth by very similar 
situations, and he cannot believe that after drawing the beau¬ 
tiful and effective picture portrayed in the Alcestis the poet 
could later treat a similar situation in such an indifferent and 
ineffective manner. Marquart’s (10) explanation of the 
meagreness of the treatment of this contrast in the Cyclops , 
as due to the haste of Odysseus in his anxiety to save his 
companions, can hardly be accepted in view of the fact 
that this passage occurs in a long narrative speech of 
Odysseus comprising 55 verses, in the course of which the 
hero has ample leisure to describe with the minutest detail 
the firewood, milk bowls, and spits of the giant. The 
tone of the whole speech and the rest of the scene does 
not convey the impression that Euripides felt the need of 
curtailing the length of his description, dramatic though 
it is, on account of any haste in the action of the play. 
Macurdy (8) evidently regards Kaibel’s argument as practi¬ 
cally conclusive, and undoubtedly we must so accept it, in 
spite of the objection which Schmid (57) urges in another 
connection, that we cannot regard it as an established rule 
that every first-class poet shows a steady increase in abil¬ 
ity from his earliest writings up to the time of his greatest 
achievement, and never allows himself to produce anything, 
whether comic or serious, which can in any way compare 
unfavorably with any previous production. For a careful 
comparison of these two passages reveals the fact that two 
very suggestive words are found in each. One of these 
words, apowr, is identical in form and has the same position 
in the verse, in each passage. The other, eOeppaivov — iOep- 
pi)v, occurs in each passage just two verses before. Neither 
of these words is at all indispensable to the narrative in either 
quotation. These coincidences can hardly be entirely acci¬ 
dental. The poet must have had one of these passages more 

or less clearly in mind when he wrote the other. If this is 

* 

so, we can, of course, have no hesitation in agreeing with 
Kaibel that the Cyclops , with its inferior portrayal of the con¬ 
trast between keen sorrow and drunken hilarity, must have 
preceded the Alcestis, especially when we consider the many 
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reasons already advanced for believing that this satyric drama 
was one of the poet’s earliest productions. 72 

One argument which has been urged against this conclu¬ 
sion must be considered. Hahne (47) points out that a verse 
of the Prometheus , which he says belongs to the revision of 
this tragedy, is parodied in the Cyclops. The utterance of 
Prometheus as the Oceanids approach (114-116): 5 . a, \ tIs 

ayoi, t & oSpcL irpoaema p afayyifc, \ 6 eocrmo<t rj fipoTeios fj 

Kf.Kpap.ein ); he finds “nicht iibermassig poetisch” and thinks 

♦ 

that Euripides must have made a hit by putting into the 
mouth of his Cyclops, after he is assured that a whole vat of 
milk stands ready for him, the question (218): prfKeiov {j 
fioeiov if pep.iyp.evov. As this second production of the Pro¬ 
metheus presupposes a “ Neueinrichtung der Athenischen 
Biihne mit Flugmaschine, Seiten-, Ueber- und Unterbau” 
which according to Bethe occurred in 427, Hahne finds in 
this a terminus post quern for the Cyclops . It seems probable 
that the verse quoted from the Cyclops is a parody of the last 
verse of the passage quoted from the Prometheus , but it is 
by no means settled that there ever was any revision of the 
Prometheus. This is a question on which scholars seem to 
be very much divided. 78 And even though we accept Bethe’s 
hypothesis of a revamping of the Prometheus , this does not 
necessarily prove that the verse in question was not in the 

72 The query which Patterson ( Cyclops , xxxv) makes, who, because he finds 
the Alcestis parodied once in the A char nians, and the Cyclops often, asks if this 
could “ mean that the Alcestis (438) was not so fresh in the mind of Aristophanes 
at the writing of the Acharnians (425) as the Cyclops” need hardly be regarded 
as a serious argument, and has been fully answered by Macurdy (8 f.). 

78 For discussion of the question of the revision of the Prometheus see : Bethe, 
Proleg. 2. Gesch . d. Theaters, 159 ft.; Wecklein, Prometheus, translated by Allen, 
25-27; Oberdick, IVoch. hi. Ph. 1888, 1311; Robert, Ilertnes , XXXI (1896), 

561-577; Gulick, “The Attic Prometheus,” Harvard Stud, x (1899), 103-114; 

•• 

Wackemagel, “ Sprachgeschichtliches zu Aschylos’ Prometheus/’ Strassb. Philo - 

logenvers. 1901. See also Verhandl. d. 46. Vers . Leipzig, 1902, 65, and IVoch. 

hi. Ph. 1901, 1297 ft; Hoppin, 44 Argos, Io, and the Prometheus of Aeschylus,” 

• • 

Harvard Stud, xil (1901), 335 ff.; Wenig, “In welcher Gestalt ist uns Aschylus* 
Tragodie II pofirjOcui dcapubrrif erhalten?” Listy. fit. 1901, 161-173; 321-342; 
Weise, Zur Frage d. Buhnenauffuhrung d. aschyleischen Prometheus , Progr. 
Schleusingen, 1908; Mekler, Burs.Jahresb. 1905,248-251; 1910,326 ft; MacRae, 
“The date of the extant Prometheus of Aeschylus,” A.J.P. XXX (1909), 405-415, 
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original play, a point which is conclusively made by Mekler 74 
in his criticism of Hahne’s article, where he affirms that 
Bethe’s theory of a revision of the Prometheus , “ hat mit dem 
Verhaltnis der beiden Verse zueinander von Haus aus nichts 
zu schaffen.” Even if the very passage of the Prometheus 
in which the verse in question occurs was revised, it is more 
than probable that this verse, a good iambic trimeter, was 
retained from the original. Thus the fact that the verse was 
parodied in the Cyclops cannot be used in any way as evidence 
of a late date for this satyric drama, but is rather a proof of 
the genuineness of the verse itself. 

Let us now return to the ’O Bvao-ffr of Cratinus. We have al¬ 
ready shown (pp. 173-180) that it must have followed soon after 
the Cyclops. As our discussion has led us to believe that this 
satyric drama is probably Euripides’ earliest extant play, we 
shall also be right in postulating an early date for the ’O Bv<r- 
arjs, undoubtedly not later than the early thirties. With this 
point firmly fixed in mind, we are now prepared to accept as 
practically demonstrated the date which Bergk 76 assigned to 
this play, and which, of course, could only be regarded as 
conjectural until supported by other considerations such as we 
have discussed, which independently assign the play to the 
same period. His dating is based on two passages of Pla- 
tonius, (7T. Bia. tcasp. 4 Kaib.): a kottov yap ovtos tt) apyaia 
tccopcpBla r ov atcdyjrreiv Brjpaycoyov? teal 8t/ea<rra<» teat err part)- 
y ov9, 7r apeU 6 *Apicrrocfidinfi rov crvvrjOart cnrocrtccoyfrai Bid top 
7 roXvv 4 > 6 Bov AioXov to Bpdpa to ypatpev rot? rpayipBois <*>9 natcc 09 
eyov Biaavpei. toiov T09 ovv iartP 6 tj)9 pear)*; tccopcp&ias TV 7 ro 9 
ohk l<TTiv 6 AloXoa Ik<ov 'ApiaTO<f>avov<; koX ol 'OBvo-aeis Kparivov 
nai irXel(TTa rSiv tt aXcuHtv Bpapartov ovre yopitch ovre Trapafidaeoi 
eyovTa ," 19 and (5 Kaib.): 0/ yovv 'OBvao-efc K parlvov ovBevo 9 

74 Burs. Jakresb. 1910, 326 f. 78 Ret. Com. Alt. 141-144. 

78 Bergk (141) showed us how we must interpret this last clause when he said, 
“ Haec extrema cavendum est, ne secus interpretemur: neque enim hoc dicit 
Platonius plerasque antiquae comoediae fabulas et choricis carminibus ct parabasi 
carere, id quod esset absurde mentientis, sed plerasque fabulas antiquae comoe¬ 
diae, quae his cantibus chori et parabasi destitutae sint, eandem speciem referre 
atque Aristophanis Aeolosiconem et Cratini Ulixes : nihil aliud igitur refert, quam 
plures etiam huiusmodi fabulas in antiqua comoedia reperiri, id quod verum esse 
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briTifiijaiv e%ov(ri, Biaavppov Be rr}$ ’O Bvo-aetas tov ’O/xijpov. 
These statements show that the ’OBv<raf}<i, unlike most of 
Cratinus’ plays, refrains from personal satire of public men, 
and imply that the reason for this is some legal restriction 
similar to that which caused Aristophanes to restrain his 
wonted attacks on public officials, when he wrote his A IcikoaC- 
kcov. We have evidence of just such an enactment in a state¬ 
ment of the scholiast (on Ar. Ach. 67) regarding the archon 
Euthymenes (437/6) : O&T09 6 ap-ypav, e<f> ol> KareXvdi) to yjnj- 
<f>i<rp.a to irepl tov fir) /ctopcpBeiv 7 paxf>ev iirl M opv%lBov. tayyae 
Be enelvdv Te tov iviaxnov teal Bvo tow c£t/? eirl TXavnivov t€ ical 
&eoBci>pov, p*e& ow eir E vOvpevoxn KaTeXvO-q. There can now 
be no doubt that the ’O Bvo-arjs was performed in one of the 
three years (439, 438, 437) 77 during which this law was in 
force. Kaibel’s (82) objection that “wenn das K<op(pBelv ver- 
boten war, konnten iiberhaupt keine Komodien aufgefiihrt 
werden ” is completely refuted, as Bergk (142 f.) had pre¬ 
viously noted, by a Roman fragment of a record of Athenian 
comic didascaliae, 78 in which we have two lines, (4) e]7rt 0e0- 
Btbpov 'ZaTvpou ; and (13) errl M opv^iBov, which though frag¬ 
mentary prove conclusively that in two of these years (437 
and 439) plays were performed at Athens. The yfrii<f>i(rpa to 
irepl tov pr) KtopcpBelv was undoubtedly a provision against 
lampooning public officials, similar to the later law recorded 
by Platonius. 

Let us now apply the results we have thus far reached to 
the dating of the Cyclops. Inasmuch as tragedy was not 
introduced into the Lenaean festival 79 until after the time 
when the plays in question must have been produced, this 

satis superque docent comicorum reliquiae.” See also Leo, Qtiaes . Ar . 14 fT. 
That this clause cannot refer to the 'OSwcrji, is clearly shown, as Kaibel (75) 
has pointed out, by the fact that we have fragments preserved (cf. frs. 137 K and 
144 K) which the chorus must have spoken and also some (cf. frs. 145 K and 
146 K) from the parabasis. Cf. p. iSooo* 

77 It is plain from the passage quoted that the law was not in force in the 
spring of 436. 

78 AG- xiv, 1097. For interpretation of the Roman didascalic fragments see 
Capps, Class . Phil- 1 (1906), 201-220. 

79 Cf. Reisch, Zeit- os/. Gym . lviij (1907), 308. 
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satyric drama was brought out at the City Dionysia. The 
latest possible date for the ’OSutro-fp, as we have seen, is 437. 
As the Cyclops could not have been produced in that same 
year, nor the year before, in which we know the Alcestis was 
produced and took the place of a satyric drama, 80 the spring 
of 439 is the latest possible date for its production. Schmid 81 
finds a parody of a verse of the Antigone in the Cyclops. In 
Antigone’s farewell antiphony with the chorus, feeling that 
she is misunderstood and even taunted by the Theban elders, 
she gives expression to her feelings in a passionate strophe 
beginning (838) with the words oifioi ye\a>fuu. These same 
two words are given to Polyphemus in the Cyclops (687) after 
he has been mockingly directed by the chorus to search on 
this side and that for his assailants, who are no longer within 
his reach. The use of this same expression by both Sopho¬ 
cles and Euripides may have been merely accidental, but if 
Schmid is right in citing the passage from the Cyclops as a 
parody of that from the Antigone, the production of the 
Cyclops must have followed that of the Antigone, which was 
brought out either in 442 or 441. 83 The earliest possible date 
for the production of the Cyclops would then be 441. How¬ 
ever, acceptance of this terminus post quern must be withheld 

The Cyclops may 

« Cf. ib. 3274. 


until stronger evidence can be discovered, 
have been produced much earlier. 

•° Cf. Arg. Alt. 11 Christ, Ge$ch.gr. /.u. 6 3764. 
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XIII. — Seneca's Epigrams 
By Professor KARL P. HARRINGTON 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 

The contradictions and mysteries in the life and work of 
the younger Seneca seem sometimes well-nigh uncanny. We 
are forced to stop ever and anon to inquire: Was Seneca 
himself ? or his father ? Was he a villain ? or a martyr ? Was 
he a patriot ? or a conspirator ? Essentially a rhetorician in 
training and in the style of his own writings, he has left to a 
wondering world no work on any rhetorical subject, but, in¬ 
stead, tragic drama not to be acted, epistles not to be sent, 
dialogues with only one speaker, meditations of a millionaire 
time-server upon the simple life and rigid virtue, natural sci¬ 
ence in which ethics rather than science dominates, and a 
satire on “ pumpkinification,” which never does pumpkinify! 
Finally, Saint Jerome, living still in classic times, did not 
hesitate to canonize Seneca as a saint, on the basis of an 
interchange of letters with Saint Paul, which the more accu¬ 
rate scholarship of the twentieth century unhesitatingly rejects 
as spurious; while the genuineness of a series of epigrams 
attributed to the philosopher ages ago is now questioned, in 
part at least, because of their scandalous impropriety. 

Only three of these epigrams are (in the manuscripts) 
definitely ascribed to Seneca. Seventy others have been 
grouped as his, with varying degrees of credence on the 
part of scholars as to their authenticity. Did Seneca, then, 
write his own epigrams ? or did somebody else write them for 
him, thus generously contributing one more to the list of his 
puzzling productions ? 

Riese thinks it unlikely that he was the author. Teuffel 
agrees, in the main. Baehrens, however, is inclined to the 
view that the whole collection is his, on the grounds of the 
higher criticism, and Schanz admits that for the most part 
they fit his personality very well, and certainly belong to his 
epoch. Mr. Butler, in his volume on Post-Augustan Poetry, 
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expresses the opinion that there is no room for serious doubt 
of their genuineness, and shows the appropriateness of the 
subjects to the history and personality of Seneca. 

It is indeed as patent to-day as it was to the noted scholars 
of the sixteenth century who first gave the collection its pres¬ 
ent form that the subject-matter and the rhetorical style of 
the epigrams suit well the theory that they were composed by 
Seneca. Who would be more likely to describe the barren¬ 
ness of Corsica than the one literary exile to Corsica? to 
philosophize on the emptiness of honors than he who had seen 
them wrested from him in a moment ? to sigh for the loss of 
the Pompeys and Catos of the Republic than one who knew 
from the inside the shallowness and the depravity of such 
Caesars as Caligula, Claudius, and Nero? Who would mor¬ 
alize on the value of the simple life, or the virtue of suicide, 
on death as the great leveler, on the doom of the world to a 
fiery cataclysm, better than the leading Stoic writer of Rome ? 
And, indeed, how can we better explain the reference to the 
abnegation of the praetorship (5, 4, alios praetura sequatur) 
than by attributing it to him who had lost citizenship just 
before the time of candidacy for that office ? or those to his 
two brothers and his little nephew Marcus (51) than by identi¬ 
fying them with Gallio, Mela, and Lucan ? Who would be so 
likely to flatter Claudius for his operations in Britain as one 
in so ticklish a position towards Claudius as was Seneca ? 
And to whose account sooner than to the born and trained 
rhetorician of this artificial age shall we charge the anaphora, 
chiasmus, paranomasia, the interrogatory manner, and the 
countless other rhetorical tricks of these epigrams ? As for 
the erotic poems, it need give us no pause to ascribe them to 
so inconsistent a character as Seneca, whose life had been 
thrown within the foul courts of a Messalina and an Agrip¬ 
pina, when a gentleman of so high-toned virtue as that of the 
younger Pliny goes out of his way to defend his habit of 
similar composition. 

Occasionally the true epigrammatic turn at the finish, the 
proverbial "sting in the tail,” is worthy even of a Martial, 
certainly not unworthy of a Seneca. So, for example, is No. 
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53, 1 where, after the enumeration of the gorgeous features of 
a palatial mansion belonging to a man without character, the 
crowning disgust of the poet is summed up in the verse: 

Turpe est, nil domino turpius esse suo; 

so again in the brief description of the lady whose face was 
too fair with powder: 

Perdidit ut cretam, perdidit et faciem; 

and so too in successive epigrams on the tombs of the great 
Pompeys: 

Victores victa sic patiuntur humo 1 

Ne sine Pompeio terra sit ulla suo I 

Twenty-one years ago the present writer had the honor to 
present to this Association the results of a study of the diction 
of the so-called Apocolocyntosis, also ascribed to Seneca (cf. 
P.A.P.A . xxvi, xv). If the application of that acid test to 
the authenticity of that skit was not then entirely conclusive, 
owing to the striking similarity it revealed between the words 
of Seneca and those of Petronius, perhaps a similar study in 
this case should not be expected to be any more convincing. 
For the diction of poetry always enjoys more latitude, and 
we cannot fix the date in the life of the writer of these 
epigrams so definitely as that of the satire on the death of 
Claudius. Yet the results of such a test, though meagre, 
prove interesting, especially in confirmation of the theory 
that all, or nearly all, of the epigrams were written in the 
early part of Seneca’s career and before his more intimate 
association with Petronius and with the other “rapid” per¬ 
sonalities of the young Nero’s imperial court. 

In the first place, the diction of the epigrams is even more 
classically orthodox than would be expected. You may read, 
for instance, the first fifteen, without noting any word indicat¬ 
ing that they could not have been composed by Horace or 
Ovid. Moreover, some of the five categories under which 
words were classed in the study of the Apocolocyntosis either 
drop out entirely, or have but a nominal representation. 

1 Citations are from the text of Baehrens, Poetae Latini Minores, IV, 55-87. 
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There are no unusual forms of words at all. There are prac¬ 
tically no Grecisms, such words as pyramidas and mausoleum 
(27, 3 and 5) having been doubtless by this time thoroughly 
Romanized. Zclotypa occurs only in the title of No. 63, a 
word found also, it may be noted, in Petronius. Two epi¬ 
grams, it should be added, are addressed to a fair one called 
Basilissa. 

There are not more than two newly-coined words in the 
collection, though a few others appear in a new sense: — 


Britannis (35, 6) apparently occurs nowhere else, except in Pris- 
cian’s Veritgcsis. 

triga (38, 5 and 6) does not seem to be known in the classical 
epoch, unless it is in this passage (compare our colloquial expres¬ 
sion, “ a whole team ”). There is no intrinsic improbability in the 
evolution of these two words in the age of Seneca. 

eonrodit (40, 5) in the vulgar sense of ‘a passionate kiss ’ is not 
found elsewhere. 

Fritinnit (51, 5), though used in the literal sense by Yarro, is a 
novelty here with the meaning of ‘chirp,’ or ‘prattle,’ as a young 
child does. These may perhaps better be classed as colloquialisms. 
Another colloquialism is dtperil (45. 2). "she is gone on me.’ com¬ 
mon enough already in Plautus. Two more are duplicated in other 
works of Seneca : dissilit (45. i). * splits ’ (of. Sen. Fp. 113, dissilio 
Hsu'S \ and gesture ((>2, 13), ‘blab’ (cf. Fp. 123). 


By far the most numerous class of words worthy of note 
includes those which scent to belong especially to about the 
period of Seneca, or to have been particularly in favor at 
that time. About a score of these have been noted, of which 
at least half appear elsewhere in Seneca, and in some cases 
are favorite words of his: — 


Apex (16, 2): used in the concrete sense of * the priesthood.’ or 
of an individual • priest,’ and as such unique ; but in the abstract 
conception of • priesthood ’ it is cited by Lactantius (xvn, 6) as used 
bv Seneca. 

\tpulus (17. 2), ‘ danger ’: classical also, and used by Petronius. 

Diseurrere (25, 39): classic al, but not Ciceronian, mostly post- 
Augustan. and a favorite word of Seneca’s. 

fellitis (26. 4): apparently only in late Latin. 
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Dive (33, 3) : referring apparently to Augustus by contrast with 
Claudius. 

adaperto (34, 5): classical, non-Ciceronian, but Senecan (cf. Ep. 

64). 

inocciduis (36, 6): not found before this period, but occurring in 
Lucan. 

intrepidos (39, 6): belonging especially to the age of Seneca, 
and occurring elsewhere in his works. 

diffusa (39, 7): a favorite expression in this period ; found else¬ 
where in Seneca. 

requieta (39, 12): not ante-Augustan; novel here in the middle 
sense. 

supercilio (41, 2), 1 sternness ’ (old-fashioned morality): classical, 
common in Seneca in this sense. 

discurrent (50, 1): cf. 25, 39. 

dediscet (50, 8): rare, but classical; cf. Sen. Troad. 887. 

Phryxeae . . . aquae (52, 6) = Hellespont: cf. Sen. Here. Oet. 
776, Phryxeum mare. 

cocco (54, 6) = ‘ purple cloth ’: late ( e.g. in Prudentius). This 
may be its first use. 

mareida (59, 4): belonging chiefly to this period ; cf. Sen. Med. 
69, a strikingly parallel expression. 

actum (61, 3) : common in post-Augustan period ; if here in sens// 
venereo , apparently unique. 

advocationem (70, 2) = ‘ delay ’: a common Senecan use, as noted 
in the study of the Apocolocyntosis; cf. Sen. de Ira , 1, 16; Apocol. 
14, 37 - 

The total result of this search in diction, then, includes, so 
far as it is noteworthy, a couple of apparently post-classical 
words, about a half-dozen used in a novel, or late, sense, and 
about a dozen that are more or less characteristic of Seneca. 
It can hardly be said that this evidence is very strong. Of 
course it would not help explain the few apparently late words 
to assume that a part of the epigrams belong to some other 
authorship in the first century; while to suppose that they 
were a product of the sixth century at Carthage, or a deliber¬ 
ate forgery of a later time, is to choose the improbable. For 
an epigrammatist of so late an age, undertaking to fabricate 
a product apparently Seneca’s, would have done either better 
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or worse: he would have avoided the earmarks of his own 
day altogether, or we should have seen an entirely different 
diction and style. In so far as the evidence goes, since 
there is no word that might not well have been in use in the 
days of Seneca, and there are many that were especially in 
vogue then, it is rather in favor of the authenticity of the 
epigrams. 

An examination of the verse-technique of the epigrams 
affords another check on these results. Here, too, we find, 
on the whole, very orthodox poetizing. There are, to be 
sure, out of the 288 elegiac distichs, some 55 (*>. nearly 
one-quarter of the whole) that do not follow Ovid’s rule 
of completing the sense within themselves. But we must 
remember that these poems are not elegy proper, in the 
main ; and one needs but to glance over the pages of Rome's 
most finished epigrammatist, Martial, to find a similar 
proportion. 

Other features of- verse-technique show a product in many 
respects as faultless as the best. The first hundred verses, 
for example, show but 24 elisions, a proportion, as has been 
recently demonstrated to this Association, equal to that of 
the best masters. There is no instance of a spondaic hex¬ 
ameter in the collection. The endings of the hexameters are 
mostly dissyllabic, with some trisyllablic, one polysyllabic, 
and about four monosyllabic. There is nothing noticeable 
in the proportion of dactyls and spondees. The preferred 
verse-caesura conforms to that in the best elegiac writers of 
the golden age of Latin verse. 

Similar proportions are observed in the pentameters. There 
is no monosyllabic ending (except a half-dozen elided forms 
of tsso, which of course do not produce the monosyllabic 
effect). The trisyllabic endings number 25 ; the polysyllabic, 
23, the number of each being almost exactly the same as in 
the polished Tibullus. All the others are evenly dissyllabic, 
good enough for Ovid himself. 

In the matter of middlc-and-end rime the number of cases 
in the pentameters is fifty, exhibiting a slightly smaller per cent 
than that of Catullus. The proportion of the same phenome- 
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non in the hexameters, however, is large, with 54 cases; and 
there are certain other suspicious circumstances. There is 
remarkable unevenness in this detail. Some little epigrams 
(like No. 2, one of the most likely to be Seneca’s) have this 
rime in almost every hexameter. In other cases, notably in 
some of the longest poems, it appears little, or not at all. 
Moreover, special effort seems to have been made to have 
this rime appear in the first verse of the epigram, for that 
is the case in twenty-one instances. Again, the rime several 
times consists of the repetition of the same word {eg. 68, 3, 
et comptos semper vultus unguentaque semper). In two 
cases the true leonine, or double, rime occurs: 

25, 57, Semper adulatur, semper male fide vagatur ; 

48, 1, Iunxit magnorum casus fortuna virorum. 

In the midst of these phenomena to run across a poem like 
No. 72, one of the longest of the collection, consisting of 36 
verses, without a single good instance of this rime in any 
verse, is disconcerting. This is, however, only one of two 
poems on the evils of civil war. The other one does not ex¬ 
hibit this peculiarity. 

Now in this connection it is worth while to notice that the 
collection consists of groups on the same, or similar, themes. 
There are two epigrams on Corsica; three on the death of 
Cato, besides one on his tomb, and another, De insepultis 
Claris , mentioning him by name; five epitaphs of the Pom- 
peys, and three De tumulis Magnorum; three on ‘the simple 
life ’; eight Laudes Caesaris; two on the favorite theme, 
Memoriam per litteras mature (a familiar idea in the Roman 
poets); two on death as the great leveler; two on the evils 
of civil war; besides those dealing with erotic themes. Of 
course it is quite conceivable that Seneca repeatedly tried his 
hand more than once on the same subject. So, for example, 
in the epigrams in adulation of a Caesar, referring to the 
conquest of Britain, the verse-technique, while not of uniform 
merit, has yet essentially the same qualities, and the varia¬ 
tions on the same theme may in several, if not all, cases be 
the work of the same hand: 
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29. 3 - 4 . 
3 °. 3 " 4 » 

3>- 2, 

33 < 5 -<>’ 

34 < 5 - 6 ' 

35 - 6 - 
36, 9-10, 


Oceanusque tuas ultra se respicit aras : 

Qui finis mundo est, non erat imperio. 

Fabula visa diu medioque recondita ponto 
Libera victori quam cito colla dedit. 

Oceanus medium vepit in imperium. 

At nunc Oceanus geminos interluit orbes: 

Pars est imperii, terminus ante fuit. 

Ultima cesserunt adaperto claustra prof undo 
Et iam Romano cingimur Oceano. 

Alluitur nostra victa Britannis aqua. 

Aspice, confundat populos ut pervia Tethys: 
Coniunctum est, quod adhuc orbis et orbis erat. 


Only in No. 32, of this group, do we miss entirely the motive 
found in each of the above-cited passages. 

To suggest another probable instance, Nos. 17 and 18, on 
the advantages of the simple life, are short preachments on 
the same text, but cumulative in argument in the order in 
which they stand, with the appeal to personal experience 
(18, 3), and the final ironical advice: 


>7 

‘Vive et amicitias regum fuge.’ pauca monebas: 

Maximus hie scopulus, non tamen unus erat. 
Vive et amicitias nimio splcndore nitentes 
Et quicquid colitur perspicuum, fugito 1 
Ingentes dominos et famae nomina clarae 
Inlustrique graves nohilitate domos 
I >cvita et longe tutus cole ; contrahe vela 
Et te litoribus cvmba propinqua vehat. 

In piano semper tua sit fortuna paresque 
Novcris: ex alto magna ruina venit. 

Non bene cum parvis iunguntur grandia rebus: 
Stantia namque premunt. praecipitata ruunt. 

18 

* Vive et amicitias omnes fuge ’: verius hoc est, 
Quam * regum ’ solas ‘ ccfuge amicitias.* 

Est mea sors testis: maior me atfiixit amicus 
Deseruitque minor, turba cavenda simul. 
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Nam quicumque pares fuerant, fugere fragorem 
Necdum conlapsam deseruere domum. 

I nunc et reges tantum fuge 1 vivere doctus 
Uni vive tibi; nam moriere tibi. 

Here too we find noteworthy metrical refinements in both 
poems, like the rimes in the first and last verses of 17, and in 
the first and second of 18; the identical beginnings of verses 
1 and 3 in 17, and endings of 18, 8; the alliteration in both 
epigrams, especially in 18, 5 and 6; and the use in two suc¬ 
cessive couplets in 17 (the second and third) of a rime between 
the middle of the hexameter and the end of the pentameter. 

But it may be reasonably doubted that all the duplications 
mentioned above are certainly Seneca’s, or that he neatly 
pigeon-holed them thus for an admiring posterity. It is more 
likely that this careful arrangement was made for him after 
his death, and that in the compiling of such a collection the 
same thing happened that so often took place with other 
poets (e.g. Plautus and Tibullus), viz. the poems of one or 
more other authors were gathered in with his own. 

An excellent example would be this very 72, of which we 
were speaking above. It is on the same subject as another 
which may well be Seneca’s own. It has all the rhetorical 
finesse of his age and his family; indeed Mr. Butler thinks 
it especially worthy of him. But why would it not be likely 
that some of the other members of this highly rhetorical family, 
say Lucan, who died in the same year, should be represented 
in the collection ? Highly probable, too, it would seem that 
Lucan could have written some of the numerous epigrams on 
the famous republicans, Pompey and Cato. This may solve 
the riddle of the sudden variations in metrical style, and leave 
us free to ascribe the bulk of the collection to Seneca, with 
an indeterminate element of contemporary origin, and possi¬ 
bly a small accretion of later imitations. 
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XIV. — Democritus' Theory of Sense Perception 
By Professor ROBERT B. ENGLISH 

WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COLLEGE 

Let us consider Democritus’ theory of sense perception, 
first, as a soul-function, second, in its relation to thought, 
third, in its relation to the criteria of reality. 

i. For Democritus the universal sense is touch . 1 It is by 
the means of some kind of physical contact that all the 
senses operate. Our philosopher has more to say of the 
sense of sight than of any other sense. In his explanation 
of sight on the theory of contact he provides certain eiSoXa, 
which emanate from the surface of things, and which, after 
suffering a certain modification, enter the eye and cause us 
to see. Thus vision is the result of the impress of certain 
idols upon the organ of sight . 2 Idols stream in unbroken 
ranks from the surface of things, they navigate the air, they 
provoke vision, but they themselves are devoid of life . 8 Idols 
thus emanating from external objects first of all push before 
them the intervening air, and as they approach the observer 
a complementary effluence from the eye meets and modifies 
those idols so that they enter the eye in a condition to stir 
the sense of sight . 4 It is apparent that Democritus realized 
the importance of the aqueous humor in the eye. Aristotle 
seems to make him say that water is sight, and at the same 
time to say that vision ( opav ) is ^<f>aai 9. And, observes 
Aristotle, it is absurd to suppose that it did not occur to 
Democritus to question why the eye alone sees, and that 
none of the other things upon which idols fall sees. And 
Aristotle agrees that 6 y(n<} is truly oSaros, but maintains that 

1 Arist. de Sensu , 4. 2 Diog. Laert. IX, 44. 8 Fr. 195 Diels. 

4 Arist. de Sensu 9 2, 438 a 5: Arjpbicpiroi 5 ’ 6rt ply vbup elyat #y<ri, \tyei 
kcl\u)1j br t 6* otcrai t 6 Spar elyat rij y tpjpaa iv , 06 * a \< 2 >* • rovro pukv 7 dp avpfialyet 
Sri rb 6ppia \ci 09 , teal tarty obtc Iv ttcelytp, dXX* iv rtp bpujvrt • dydrc\aats ydp rb 
irdflo* . . . rowoy St kolI rb pij trreXOeiy abrtp dr opr} a at, Std rl b 6<p$a\pubs bpq. 
pbyoy, rCov 5 &\\uy ovbiv tv 61 * ip^palvera 1 rd (ldu>\a. T b puky obv r))y 6\fsty elyat 
vbaros d\rj 0 is pJy , ob pimot avpflaLytt rb bpay 9 y vdwp, dXX* bta<f>ay 4 s • 6 teal ixl 
rov dtpos KOtydy tarty. 
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seeing does not take place because the humor of the eye is 
water but because it is transparent; and this is a common 
property with air. But, continues Aristotle, water is more 
easily compacted and held in restraint than is air, therefore 
the pupil and the eye are water. Empedocles also resorted 
to a similar modification of the original images from objects 
in making his explanation of the sense of sight. It is 
named 6 by Empedocles in some of the accounts atcnvel- 
&o)\oo, 'ray-image.’ Some critics think 6 that Democritus 
held that only the air entered the eye,—the air pushed 
forward by the ever emanating stream of idols, and that the 
idols themselves cannot reach the eyes. It is granted on all 
sides that the idols do not enter the eye in an unmodified 
form, but there seems to be no warrant whatever for the 
notion that in Democritus’ teaching vision is produced by 
anything else than by idols which enter the eye . 7 It cer¬ 
tainly does no violence to the known or to the reported state¬ 
ments of Democritus to conclude that the ray-image, as 
found in the doctrine of Empedocles, was adopted by De¬ 
mocritus as a means of explaining sight. 

Let us examine, more closely the nature of iiufraai*:, which, 
in the Democritean system, accounts for the sense of sight. 
"Eeverywhere among the Pre-Socratics and in Demo¬ 
critus means a modified image or representation. Its pri¬ 
mary meaning in Democritus is the image which makes its 
way into the eye and causes vision. It is not an original 

6 A£t. r/ac . IV, 13, 2: ical (card nr up dxrlrwr fttpiair fjbtrd ri)r wpdt rd into- 
ror fnrratTir xdXir vwo<rrp€<poi><TCJr wpdt rrjr 6 \J/ir. IK 4: 'EpLTiboKXrjt *al 

wpdt rd did ru)y dtcrirur kclI wpdt rd did rCtr ctdwXuo’ ledoxdf wap 4 x* TaLl * wXtlovt 

wpdt (rd) dtvrtpor. rdf ydp dwoppoiat dro5/x fTat - Cf id. I : \tvKlwwot 
Srju6Kpiro% 'Ylwixovpot kglt d (idufXuw t(aKpi<nr otorrai rd opanndr avutfalrtiy wd&ot. 
Ib . 5 : 'EpLWtdoKXrjt roit tid u>\oti rdf d*r<Vat dWpufe wpo<j a> optva af rd yiyrd^uror 
dunrtidutXor avr64ru)t. 

Zeller, Pre-Soer . Phil. It, 2f>8. 

7 The passage, I r. 1 07 (Simpl. Phys. 327, 24) quoted t>v Zeller (Lc. 268), in 
which he proposes to read deueXa instead of 5 efr, is, with more consistency made 
by Diels to read d<Vor, ‘ wirbel/ ‘rotation/ and has reference not to ‘representa¬ 
tions,’ but to the motion of original substance. This is clear from Simplicius’ 
words dwd ratWopdrov Kal r i>xvi 7***9 which could scarcely be connected with 
emanations from objects. 
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idol, but is an original idol modified by its contact with the 
air in making its way from the object to the eye, and by the 
emanations from the eye which proceed from the observer 
toward the approaching image. The resulting modified 
image, thus formed while the elements entering into its 
make-up are still in space, enters the eye and makes contact 
with the sense of sight. Witness the words of Theophrastus, 
de Sensu, 50 (Diels, Frag. 1, 373, 27 ff.): opav pkv ovv iroiel 

Trj ifuf>d<rei * ravnjv Bk i&uos \eyei ‘ ttjv ydp ep<f>aaiv ovtc evdis 
ev Trj Kopu ytveaOai, a\\a too aepa too perafcv rfj^ oyfreax Kal 
tov opiopevov Tinrovadai truareWopevov inro tov opcopevov Kal 
tov 6p<bmo<: • airavro<i yap del ylvetrOal nva cnroppoqv * siren a 
tovtov crTepeov oma Kal aW6%po)v epcfraivecrdai Tot? oppacnv 

trypoU. Again, Theophrastus (id. 80), says: opav Be <f>r)ai Bid 
rtfv avopporfv Kal t rjv epuf>a<Tiv rrfv ew ttjv Sxfnv. 

From these statements it is plain that the ep<f>a<ri<i is not 
formed in the eye; that the air between the eye and the 
visible object is contracted and moulded; that this entity in 
fixed form different from the original idol makes its impress 
in the aqueous humor of the eye. In other words, vision is 
accomplished by idols which in modified form come into the 
eye. This, too, is virtually what Aristotle attributes 8 to 
Democritus. For, says the Stagirite, when Democritus says 
that water is the means by which we see he speaks aright; 
but when he imagines that vision is the image (ejujiao-K) in 
the eye he is mistaken. And Aristotle concedes 8 that it is 
true that vision is caused by water ( i.e. the aqueous humor 
of the eye), but maintains that sight is not produced because 
the substance is water, but because it is transparent. Aris¬ 
totle also holds that sight is not in the eye but in the one 
seeing; for refraction is feeling. 

Furthermore, Anaxagoras, Diogenes, and Leucippus held 
practically the same theory of vision as that set forth by 
Democritus. Anaxagoras says 9 that vision arises from the 
image (epuftaavt) in the pupil of the eye; Diogenes, 10 that 
vision is accomplished by images impressed upon the pupil 

8 See n. 4. 9 Theophrastus, de Sensu, 27; Diels, l.c. 310, 20 ff. 

10 Theoph. id. 39; Diels, 331, xo ff. 
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of the eye, and that this mixed with the air within causes the 
sensation of sight; Leucippus, 11 that vision results from the 
receiving of the impression from the visible objects; that the 
image (efi<f>a 4 Ti<;) is the form as it appears in the pupil of the 
eye, just as reflection appears in other transparent substances 
which are of such a quality as to preserve the reflection in 
them. The only variation worthy of note in these three 
accounts is that Diogenes makes the air and the image enter 
the eye separately, and unite after they have entered. Demo¬ 
critus and the rest hold that the transformation of the image 
is accomplished in space. This is all that Democritus has to 
say about the process of vision. Evidently he took it for 
granted that if he could make clear the process by which 
the image of a visible object reached and entered the eye, he 
had done all that was necessary, since at that juncture the 
general theory of touch as the universal sense would make 
all clear. 

But Democritus does mention some idols that are peculiar 
in themselves. He said, 12 for example, that envious people 
send out images which are not altogether void of sense and 
force, 18 but full of disturbing and poisonous qualities of those 
from whom they come. These being mixed with such quali¬ 
ties and remaining with and abiding in those persons that are 
looked at disturb and injure them both in mind and in body. 
Further than this Democritus held 14 that certain idols appear 
to men, some of them giving a sign for good, others a sign 
for ill; that these are large, difficult to destroy, yet are not 
indestructible; that they indicate to men the things that will 
come to pass; that they are visible, and that they utter a 
voice. Whence, he continues, men of old, apprehending the 
appearance of these, thought they were gods, since there was 
no other god beside these having an immortal nature. Again, 
our philosopher said 16 that dreams are caused by ecBcoXa which 
proceed from things. He also mentions 18 day-dreams, which 

11 Alex, de Sensu , 24, 14; Diels, 348, 34 ff. 

12 Plut. Qti . Conviv. V, 7, 6; Goodwin’s translation slightly modified. 

Cf. n. 3, where it is shown that the common idols are without life. 

14 Fr. 166. 16 Arist. de Divitt . 2. 16 Fr. 212. 
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probably for him were caused by certain peculiar idols. Fur¬ 
thermore, there seems to be in Democritus’ teaching a hint 
that the operations of the senses are in conflict with the inde¬ 
pendent operations of the mind. 17 Cicero remarks of Demo¬ 
critus that having lost his eyesight he could not distinguish 
between white and black, but that he could discern between 
good and evil, justice and injustice, honor and dishonor, . . . 
and that he could live happily without the sense of sight but 
not without a notion of things; that he thought the keenness 
of the mind was impeded by the eyesight, and when others 
often could not see what was before their feet, he traversed 
in thought all infinity. It was also said 18 of Democritus that 
he even inflicted blindness upon himself. 

Of the extent and scope of vision in Democritus’ teaching 
Aristotle 19 makes^ this observation, that if the intervening 
space were void, an ant even in heaven could be clearly seen. 
This is not out of keeping with the other reports of his theory, 
which, as we have seen, show that the air has an important 
effect on the idols which are emitted from the surface of 
things as they travel toward the eye. 

Next to sight, Democritus speaks in detail of the sense of 
hearing. This, like sight, is explained on the principle of 
touch. For, whether the sense be accomplished on the sur¬ 
face or within the body, it is to be explained universally on 
the principle of touch. 30 A resonant body sends forth a 
stream of atoms which strike the air and set it in motion. 
These atoms enter the whole body, but in largest numbers 
through the ears, so that only the ears hear. When these 
bodies have entered, they are quickly dispersed throughout 
the body, for sound comes from the air that is condensed and 
moves forward with force. These bodies then come in con- 

17 Gc. Tusc. v, 114: atque hie vir impediri etiam animi aciern aspectu oculo- 
rum arbitrabatur. 

18 Geli. X, 17, 1: Democritum . . . luminibus oculorum sua sponte sc pri- 
vasse. Laberius gives as a reason for self-inflicted blindness “ that he might not 
see that it was well with wicked citizens.” Diels, lx. 355-356. 

19 De Anima t u, 7, 6. 

20 Theoph. de Sensu , 55 : {htrirep otiv iterbt voiei rrj rijp ataOrjaiv, 01 rru> Kal 
irris. 
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tact with the atoms of the soul, and hearing is accomplished. 21 
For when anything enters the ears it streams through the 
whole system, inasmuch as the sense is not in the ears but 
in the whole body. 22 For, if anything should not harmonize 
with the ear, yet for all that it is also heard. In such wise 
does Democritus treat all the senses, and not the senses only 
but the soul as well. 

2. We may now turn to the function of sense as related to 
the process of thought. Democritus is said 23 to have held 
that thought is produced proportionately to the mixture of 
the soul in which the thought is held. For, he alleges, if one 
becomes very hot or very cold, it ( i.e . the soul, the thought) 
is changed, ... so that it is plain that he makes thought 
depend upon the mixture (of the elements) in the body. And 
thought itself is body just as much as is that (substance) 
which composes the soul, and rightly so. This reminds us 
of Aristotle’s comment 24 that if the soul itself is a certain 
body, then the body itself must contain two bodies. And for 
this very reason, continues Aristotle, Democritus has great 
difficulty in maintaining his theory that the body is moved 
by the soul. Again, Democritus is said to teach that that 
which perceives and that which thinks are one and the same 
thing; that and vois are one. 26 We have seen already 

that yjrvxv is the organ by which sensible perception is expe¬ 
rienced. It now appears that for Democritus the faculty of 
perception and the faculty of thinking are the same thing. 
In other words, Aristotle thinks that Democritus does not 
distinguish the separate functions of intelligence and mind 
from the function of feeling. With all the materialists these 

“ Id. ib. 55. 

22 Ib. 57. This to Theophrastus was a strange doctrine. His words are: 
drowoy 84 teal (8toy (rd) Kurd way rd a Co pa rdy \{/6<fx>v tlaUya 1, rat 8ray 
8id rijt dtorji 8 iax*i<r 0 ai /card way, Coawtp 08 rats dreoai f, dXX’ 8\<p r£ a do pan t4)w 
ataOrjaiy odaay. 08 ydp K&y avpwdaxv Tl T V dnoy, rovro teal aladdtxrai. 
t da cut ydp tovt 6 yt dpolm rote?, rat 08 pJbvov rait alcd^ctaiy dXXd rat rj i'vxy- 

28 Ib . 58: 1rept roO <(>poytiy iwl raaovroy (tprjKey 8 ti ybxrai trvppJrpwi 4 x° 8 - 
<rrf% rrji \f/V* *ard r 4 jy Kprjaiy * 4 dv 84 wcplOcppbt rcr fj wcpl\f/vxpo * 7 4 yrjrai 9 
ptraWd-rruy <t> 7 jai. . . . &<rrc Qaycpby, 6ti ry tcpdaci rov awparot woi€i rd ippoyciy, 
8 w€p taws a 8 r$ rat rard \ 6 yow tarl a do pa woiovyn rify rf/vx^y. 

24 De Anintdy I, 5, I. 26 Ib . I, 2, 5. 
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functions are much the same, but it is common among those 
who followed Democritus to set apart animus or mens from 
anima t making use of the former in dealing with mental pro¬ 
cesses, and of the latter in dealing with the sensibilities. And 
it is true that Democritus considered ® thought and percep¬ 
tion through sense merely as changes in matter. In this 
sense all presentations and all representations are physical 
changes in the material substance of the soul. 

Democritus is said, however, to distinguish between the 
functions of the soul as to their location, saying that thought 
is located in the brain, 27 anger in the heart, 88 and desire in the 
liver.® If this is so, it can scarcely be correct to conclude 
that in his doctrine all mental processes and all soul func¬ 
tions are the same. It is true that in so far as they involve a 
change (aXXotWt?) in the finer substance of the soul they 
are all similar. While it might be admitted that in process 
thought, as such, is the same as perception through sense, it 
cannot be true even for Democritus'that in content the pas¬ 
sions and desires are the same as perception through sense. 
But a closer examination of the passages 30 in which these 

26 Act. Plac. IV, 8, 5; Dox. 394: Aewrlirirof, A TjpbKpiros rd% aladfatts kglI rds 

pofaas ircpoiwdcu *Iku rod awfiaros, Theoph. de Sensu^ 49: &r)pJ>Kpiro% . . . 
rtp d\\oiovtrdai wot€i t6 alaOdvtcdai. Ib . 58: vepi bi tov (ppovtiv ivl twtovtov 
ttprfK€¥ &ti ylrcrat avpLpJrpwi T V* ^ V XV * rij¥ XPV* 

(pavepbr, 6 n rjj Kpdt rec rod awparos Tout rb <ppop*iv. Arist. Metaph . Ill, 5; 1009 b 
12 : Aid t 6 inro\apfidvtiv <pp 6 n)<rtv piv rijr atadrfaiy, rabrifv 6 * el*cu dWoluxrtP. 

27 Hippocrates, xxm, 3; Diels, l.c. 448, 15. 

28 Hipp. ib. 6; Diels, 448, 29. 29 Hipp. ib. 7; Diels, 448, 32. 

90 See n. 26, including the passages from Aetius, Theophrastus, and Aristotle. 
The passage from Aetius makes use of the term lrcpoi< 40 m 9 but this is equivalent 
to dWoluxrit; the statement of Theophrastus (49) raises the question whether 
the motion of sense is roused by like or unlike things, but in either case sense is 
a change; the same author also states (58) that thought depends upon the motion 
set up in the body; Aristotle states clearly that those who consider thought and 
sense the same consider them as change. It is clear then that the identity 
of thought and sense-perception in Democritus is an identity of process, i.e. of 
motion. 

In his discussion of this point Zeller ( l.c . 272) thinks that the faculty of per¬ 
ception is, by the atomists, identified with the faculty of perception. The identity 
lies rather in the process. And while it may be true, as Zeller thinks (see 
p. 271 n.), that Democritus never tried to establish psychologically the superior¬ 
ity of thought to sensible perception, yet it is true, according to the accounts of 
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functions of the soul are mentioned reveals the fact that, 
while thought is called sense perception (<f>p6vrj<rK, aladrjaK ), 
the nature of the identity of these processes is also mentioned, 
viz., the identity of change (aXXo 4 w<n?), that is, motion. None 
of the passages intimates that the change in the two processes 
is the same change. The emphasis is entirely on the fact 
that the mind and soul, which are the same in that they are 
material in their nature, perform their functions just as other 
bodies of matter perform theirs. That is, matter in motion 
tends to communicate that motion to contiguous matter, 
whether that matter in motion be the substance of objective 
realities or the finer, more attenuated substance of the mind 
and soul. So, then, we are justified only in the conclusion 
that the identity of thought and sense-perception is an identity 
of process, — a process of motion by which certain changes 
take place in the soul. The doctrine thus properly inter¬ 
preted affords ample opportunity for the psychological theory 
of Democritus to be rounded out with very little change. In 
fact, later writers appropriately attach certain functions to the 
intellectual phase of the soul, and certain other functions to 
that phase of the soul which comes in contact through the 
senses with the outer world; but such changes are by way 
of additions only and do not affect the fundamentals of the 
doctrine. 

3. Let us now examine Democritus’ teaching respecting 
thought and sense-perception with reference to the formation 
of criteria of reality. Reality for Democritus is said 31 to 
consist in the existence of atoms and void. Laertius 32 adds 
that the beginnings of all things are, for Democritus, atoms 
and void, and that all other things are in the mind. Further- 

his doctrine transmitted to us, that Democritus did teach the superiority of the 
content of thought to that of sense-perception. And there is no good reason 
why Democritus should attempt to establish the superiority of one of these 
processes over the other, as processes, since ln>th arc processes of motion. For 
a detailed account of the nature of sense-]perception in the later atomistic theory, 
sec Lucr. dt A'srum Xatura , iv, 26-323; fur the account of the nature of volun¬ 
tary thought sec ib. 722-822. 

11 Sext. Kmp. Adr. Math . vn, 135; cf. Kr. 69. 

Diog. Laert. JX, 44. 
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more, it is said 83 in this connection that those sense objects 
which are considered and thought to exist do not in reality 
exist. So, observes Sextus, 84 Democritus takes away even 
those things which appear to the senses, saying that none of 
these things appears according to reality, but only according 
to opinion, whereas truth rests in the existence of atoms and 
void. Already in these accounts we are confronted with 
conflicting statements: 1. Atoms and void only are real; 
2. Sense-objects exist only in the mind; 3. But atoms and 
void, the only realities, are beneath the senses to compre¬ 
hend, and so can exist only in the mind. From these state¬ 
ments we conclude at once that <f>p 6 vrj<TK, in content, is not 
the same as aladrjaK. There is set here an arbitrary limit 
to truth. It is the reality that is beyond the power of the 
senses to perceive. The real knowledge of ultimate matter 
(i.e. reality) cannot come to the soul through the medium of 
sense since the senses cannot apprehend ultimate matter. 36 
Therefore, knowledge of ultimate reality is presentative, in¬ 
tuitive, a priori , direct (to use modern terms). It is in the 
mind first and last, and nowhere else. But on the other 
hand it is said that the things also that appear to the senses 
exist only in the mind. Aristotle saw this inconsistency and 
concluded that Democritus made truth (to aXydfr) equal to 
to <f>aivofievov, and that he did not use the term “ mind ” to 
denote a faculty concerned with truth, but treated the mind 
and the soul as the same thing. 88 Again arguing the same 
point, from the premise that the same things appear differ¬ 
ently to us than to other animals, and that the same things 
do not always appear the same to us, Aristotle quotes 
Democritus as saying 87 that either nothing is true, or it is 
not plain to us. The same idea, too, seems to be conveyed 
by Democritus in an extant fragment in which he says that 
in reality we know nothing, for the truth lies in the depths. 88 

M Sext. Emp. ifr, 135. M It*. 

86 Simplicius, tie Caelo % p. 294, 33; Diels, 359, 13. 

Pe Animu, I, 2, 404 a 27; cf. id. Gen. Corr. 1, 2, 4. 

87 Aletaph. Ill, 5, 1009 b II. 

88 Kr. 117. Ding. Lacrt. IX, 72. 
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But Sextus comes forward with the statement® that for 


Democritus there are two forms of cognition, one real, the 
other obscure; of the obscure form are all these: sight, 
hearing, smell, taste, touch. But the real form is distinct 
from this. . . . Since, then, the obscure cognition can 
neither see the smaller things, nor hear nor smell nor taste 
nor sense them by touch, but (recourse must be had) to the 
more subtle things (then the real cognition, which is located 
in the finer thought, is brought into requisition). Therefore, 
concludes Sextus, for Democritus reason (X0709), which he 
styled genuine cognition, is the criterion of fact. Again, in 
this same line, Diotimus, as reported by Sextus, 40 says that 
Democritus held three criteria, viz., one of the comprehen¬ 
sion of the phenomena of the obscure, one of the inquiry into 
thought, and one of the pursuit and the avoidance of the 
inner impulses. It is here worthy of note that Diotimus’ 
account adds no new element with respect to reality, but a 
new element with respect to conduct. The two criteria, one 
of the inner thought, and one of sensible phenomena, persist. 

The accepted reports, then, of Democritus’ teaching about 
reality and our knowledge of it resolve themselves into these 
propositions: 1. Atoms and void are the only realities. 
2. There is no reality, or it is wrapped in obscurity. 3. The 
senses cannot reveal to 11s ultimate reality because they can¬ 
not perceive atoms and void, which are the only realities. 
4. Sense objects exist only in the mind. 5. There are two 
forms of cognition, one real, the other obscure. The real 
form is the direct, the obscure form is the indirect (through 
sense). 6. A0709, genuine cognition, is the criterion of 
reality: sense is the criterion of phenomena. 7. A third 


criterion, a criterion of conduct, may exist. 

From these statements it is increasingly clear that in 
Democritus’ teaching <bpovr)cro ? and aiaOtjiu'i are not identical 


in content. And this is the more certain from the further 


consideration that dreams are said 41 bv Democritus to be 


** Scxt. Kmp. vii, l \'h It should be noted that thU quotation by N xtus con¬ 
stitutes a gcnuim* ir.ignv nt from 1 >cinocrituv O. I M* U, I r. II. 

AJ:\ Math, VIJ, 140. 41 A ri>t. Jr Divih. 2. 
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caused by et&»Xa which proceed from things. Democritus 
himself, in one of the fragments, speaks 42 of day dreams, 
which indicate a disturbance of the body, or distress or idle¬ 
ness or want of discipline of the soul. Furthermore, there 
is in sleep a certain outgoing of fiery particles which are lost 
to the soul, the sensitiveness of which is thereby reduced. 48 
Activity of the mind independent of the senses is also in 
evidence. For, says Democritus, 44 divine things are thought 
in the mind. Forgetfulness, too, which stands somewhat as 
the reverse of cognition, and which is to be considered as a 
phase of the mind independent of the senses, belongs to the 
teaching of Democritus. 46 Activity of the mind independent 
of the senses is ascribed to Democritus by Horace 46 when he 
says we wonder if the herd of Democritus breaks in and 
crops the grain, while his keen mind without his body travels 
swiftly abroad. 

Mind and sense, then, in Democritus’ teaching are not 
entirely identical either in process or in content. In process 
they are identical 'in that they both operate by means of 
change, that is, motion, but onjy so are they identical. In 
content, the sense can only connect us with sense objects 
and judge of the secondary qualities of things. 47 The mind, 
however, knows reality directly, is the judge of reality, and 
operates at times independently of sense. 

42 Fr. 212: inrroi auffiiaroi 6 x^V ffiP 'I'VXV* ddrjfwatjyrjv fj dpylrjv fj 

dTandcvalrjv arffialpovai. 

48 Cf. Lucr. de Rer. Nat . iv, 916 ff. 

44 Fr. 129: <pf>€>l $€ia vourrai. It may not be strictly logical, but one feels a 
strong inclination to connect this statement with the statement that the atoms 
are divine elements, thus revealing one object of the mind’s independent reflection. 

45 F>. 196. 

46 Epist. I, 12, 12: Miramur, si Democriti pecus edit agellos | cultaque, dum 
peregre est animus sine corpore velox. Cf. Cic. Fin. v, 87: certe ut quam 
minime a cogitationibus abduceretur, patrimonium neglexit, agros deseruit 
incultos. 

47 See n. 39. 
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XV. — Early Cyprian Greek 1 
Bv Professor GEORGE HEMPL 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

1. In the year 1852 attention was directed by the Duke 
of Luynes to certain inscriptions found on the island of 
Cyprus which wer written in a peculiar script 3 showing 
no clear relationship to other systems of writing. These 
remarkable inscriptions wer generally assumed to hide some 
oriental tongue — Egyptian, Phenician, or Lycian — and wer 
permitted to lie twenty years longer, practically neglected. 
In 1872, an Englishman, the brilliant young Assyriologist 
George Smith, though ignorant of Greek, succeeded, by the 
study of a Cyprian-Phenician bilingual text, in determining 
the syllabic character of the script and in identifying twenty- 
two out of fifty-four characters. 8 That the language involvd 
was Greek, was at once shown by the English Egyptologist 
Samuel Birch. 4 Thus classical philology was enricht by the 
acumen of workers in related branches of study, and classical 
scholars wer not slow to avail themselvs of the new material, 
especial credit being due Brandis, M. Schmidt, Deecke, Sigis- 
mund, and Ahrens. 

2. The various attempts to discover the origin of the new 
script wer less fortunate. Deecke tried to prove it a deriva- 
tiv of cuneiform, while Sayce, Taylor, and Wright claimd 
Hittite pictographic writing as its source. As late as 1913, 
this idea was still entertaind by Larfeld. But some years 
earlier Evans had shown 6 that Minoan linear script, an out¬ 
growth of Minoan pictographic script, had the closest affini¬ 
ties to the Cyprian. It is interesting to observ that, while 
the outlandish-looking texts found in Cyprus wer accepted 

1 The numerous references to Evans’s Scripta Mittoa (S.Af.) in the form 
u P. 26 b” ar not to pages, but to the inscriptions so markt, and the page on 
which such an inscription will be found is added after the abbreviation 5 ..V. 

2 1 -arfeld, Die kyfrisch-griechische Silbenschrift , Mtiller’s Itandbuch I, v, 
200—203 (1914). Thumb, Handb . d. griech. Dialekte , 284-289 and vii (l 9 ° 9 )* 

8 Trans . Soe . Bib/. Arch. I (1871), 129-144. 

4 lb . 1, 153-172. 8 S.M. i, 68, etc. (1909). 
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as Greek, the script in which they wer written was assigned, 
almost as a matter of course, some un-Greek or supposedly 
un-Greek origin. In 1903, Messerschmidt 6 wrote: “The use 
of such a complicated system side by side with the Greek 
[that is, the usual Greek script] testifies to the great prepon¬ 
derance of the pre-Hellenic civilization in Cyprus.” And 
this in the face of the fact that practically all the inscriptions 
found written in this script ar Greek, 7 and that, while “ it 
remained in regular use until the fourth century, before that 
time the Greek alphabet occurs in Cyprus only in a few in¬ 
scriptions erected for visitors.” 8 Even Evans argues: 9 “The 
very fact that the Cypriote syllabary seems to have been 
derived from this earlier Aegean and ' Mycenaean ’ script, 
or perhaps some parallel Asianic branch, reacts against the 
Hellenic character of the original. For the Cypriote charac¬ 
ters were never originally framed for Greek use. The Greek 
of the Cypriote inscriptions always seems to be clothed in a 
foreign dress ill-fitting at the best.” And later, in Scriptu 
Minoa (1, 74), in like vein: “It must in any case be recog¬ 
nized that the Cypriote syllabary itself has every appearance 
of having been originally devised for a non-Hellenic lan¬ 
guage, and that its adaptation to the Greek, at whatever date 
it took place, was of a cumbrous and inadequate nature.” 

3. Evans evidently has in mind some such scholarly activ¬ 
ity as VVimmcr ascribed to his old Runentneister) n It thus 
becomes clear that it still is necessary to insist upon the 
radical difference between the gradual spread of writing from 
one community to another in the course of trade, commerce, 
and conquest, on the one hand, and, on the other, the delib¬ 
erate adaptation of letters for the purpos of translating mis¬ 
sionary texts, such as the Hible, into Gothic or Slavic. Of 
adaptations of the latter sort we hav more or less historical 

r * 7'he //ttftfrs. jp. 

7 I shall show cUwhere that two at least of the few unread texts ar Kt ruse an. 

* My res, prus,’’ A nnr/. hr it. vn # tty) a. 

' J Journ. Util. Stud xiv, (cited In low as / ./f.S . ). 

1,1 Ilempl, •• \\ immer’s Kunenlehre," PhiloL-jfiwke StuJttn, Keitgahe fur 
Fduard Sicvcrs, 1 S 0 O 
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knowledg, and thus easily slip into the error of assuming 
that they ar typical of all transfers of script from one people 
to another. On the other hand, direct knowledg of the nor¬ 
mal gradual development and diffusion of writing is, from 
the nature of the case, very difficult to obtain. Still, we now 
know that when the Greek letters past, for example, to the 
Etruscans and to the northern Germanic tribes at the farther 
end of the amber route, there was no deliberate or systematic 
adaptation of the foreign symbols to their new use. Each 
Greek merchant wrote the foreign name or word as it sounded 
to his Greek ear and with such Greek letters as he was in the 
habit of using, and the nativ followd his example. In this 
way it came about that both the Etruscans 11 and our fore¬ 
fathers 12 adopted various forms of Greek writing, and in one 
and the same community used indiscriminately more than 
one sign for the same sound. 18 These practices ar themselvs 
the best evidence of the manner in which Greek writing 
spread to other peoples. The nearest approach that I know 
of to such adaptation as Evans seems to hav in mind involvs 
simply the neglect of certain inconsistencies and unnecessary 
additions when employing a script to write a new language, 
as happend when cuneiform was employd in writing Persian. 

4. It is well known that the deliberate devising of a sys¬ 
tem of writing is rare, so rare that we surely cannot assume 
it in any case without definit warrant. From ideographic 
writing up, we hav to do, not with invention, but with devel¬ 
opment — alphabetic writing developt out of penalphabetic 
writing, this out of syllabic writing, and syllabic writing out 
of iconomatic writing, 14 which in turn grew out of ideographic 

11 Compare the 44 Phrygian ” hand on the Lemnos Stone with the usual Italian 
hand; and the difference in the use of s and J, c and i, etc., in Italy itself. The 
Etruscans in Praesos used a form of the local Greek script, and the Etruscans in 
Cyprus employed Cyprian syllabic writing; see n. 7. 

12 Hempl, “The Variant Runes on the Franks Casket,” T.A.P.A . xxxn 
(1901), 186-195. 

13 Ilempl, 44 Early Etruscan Inscriptions,” 7, Matzke Memorial Volume , 113. 

14 Evans is in error in assuming that Minoan pictographic writing is ideo¬ 
graphic; it is iconomatic, § 16. See Hempl, The I/ittite Text on the Tarconde - 
mus /loss, §§ 15-17; also The Flugel Memorial Volume , 135. 
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writing, itself a specialized form of picture drawing. 16 All 
these outgrowths and re-formations wer very gradual and 
practically unobservd at the time. At most, we may recog¬ 
nize that here or there, in some college of priests like that in 
which the Phaestos Disc was imprest, or in a royal chancery 
like that at Cnossos, the casual innovations that had grown 
up in the current system and pointed to some better system 
wer made into a principle of general application, and thus 
formd a step in advance. The syllabic writing found in 
Cyprus and that on the Phaestos Disc 16 (in which the only 
syllable recognized as an orthographic unit was (i) a simple 
vowel, for example, a, e, etc., or (2) a single consonant fol- 
lowd by a vowel, for example, ba, be, etc.) constituted such 
an advance on the more primitiv syllabic writing (for exam¬ 
ple, cuneiform) which recognized syllables like ab and bab, 
as well as ba, and on such still more primitiv syllabic writing 
(for example, Minoan) as recognized syllables like nau, tra, etc. 
The feeling that it was contrary to the very nature of the 
Greek language, if not also to Greek genius and tempera¬ 
ment, to employ syllabic writing except under the perverting 
influence of some barbaric neighbor, and that, when Greeks 
are found using such writing, this in itself is sufficient evi¬ 
dence that they wer forced by stress of circumstances to 
employ a cumbrous and inadequate adaptation of some for¬ 
eign system, — such a conception reflects a point of view that 
one docs not like to associate with the scholar who dared to 
ignore traditional learning and dig in Greek soil itself for the 
beginnings of Greek writing. 

5. Evans made it clear 17 that Rouge’s theory of the de- 

16 Lest it ho supposed that I hav ovcrlookt the fact, I may here state that, in 
1912, Flinders Petrie published The Formation of the Alphabet^ a detaild exposi¬ 
tion of his theory that the alphabet arose out of “a wide body of sign* . • . 
gradually brought into use in primitive times for various purposes,” which wer 
•'simple enough to defy corruption, and were ready to crystallize into a general 
system so soon as the selective influence began to work.” The book is a great 
disappointment to the admirers of the distinguish author. 

1# * See the popular account of my study of the Disc, “The Solving of an An¬ 
cient Kiddle," Harper % Magazine* lanuarv, toil; abu .S'.l/, l, 273 - 2 93* 

I expect to publish a detail 1 treatment of the Due in the near future. 

S.M. i, 77-^4. 
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velopment of the Greco-Phenician alphabet from Egyptian 
hieratic, and ultimately from Egyptian hieroglyphic writing, 
would at least hav to reckon with the possibility that it was 
Minoan writing rather than Egyptian to which this honor 
belongd. He argued the probability that the Phenicians got 
the script from Minoan settlers on the Syrian littoral, formu¬ 
lated it into an alphabet, and past it on to the Greeks. In 
a forthcoming paper (read at the meeting of the American 
Archaeological Institute at Philadelphia, December, 1914) 
I hav undertaken to show that the Semitic alphabet was 
derived from a Greek alphabet ending in Y, and that the 
Semitic names for the letters ar adaptations (partly due to 
a species of popular etymology) of the unmeaning Greek 
names. These Greek names wer, for the most part, corrup¬ 
tions of the syllables of the ^-consonant row (flfj-Ta, £ rj-ra , 
/ifj-ra, etc., and net, etc.) of a system of syllabic writ¬ 
ing akin to the Cyprian and, like this, 18 a development of 
Minoan linear script, which was an outgrowth of Minoan 
pictographic writing. As the alphabet past through non- 
Javonian hands, some confusion arose between 7) (et, t) and 
a; see § 14, 20, 28, end. For proofs and details I must refer 
to the paper itself. But these statements will, I trust, suffice 
to make clear the position assumed in the following pages as 
to the relation of Cyprian writing to Minoati writing and to 
the Greek alphabet. 

6. My primary object in preparing this paper is to present 
my interpretation of the archaic inscriptions on the “clay 
balls ” found “ in connection with one of the Enkomi tombs ” 
and on the gold ring “ discovered in a typical Cypro-Myce- 
naean tomb at Larnaka,” 19 and to show that the language 
on the balls is non-Javonian Greek (§ 13, § 20), probably of 
the same type as that found in the later Cyprian texts. In 
doing this, I shall seek to make clear the relationship that 
the characters bear to the earlier Minoan, on the one hand, 
and to the later Cyprian, on the other. This will involv 
references to various matters that I must .not here enter into 

18 S.Af. 1, 68-77. 19 SM. l, 70. 
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in detail. Thus I can only cite the Minoan inscriptions illus- 
trativ of my statements as to Minoan usage, and for their 
interpretation must refer the reader to my forthcoming re¬ 
ports. 20 I shall, however, endeavor to supply all that is 
really necessary to a clear understanding of the subject 
under discussion. That the characters in these inscriptions 
ar related to the later Cyprian characters is obvious, and 

Evans succeeded in identifying about half of them. He also 

# 

correctly associated most of them with the corresponding 
Minoan signs, though in all this he was guided only by 
resemblance in form, and so could not prow the relationship. 

7. There ar three balls, and each bears one inscription. I 
shall consider the longest first. Paragraphs that somewhat 
interrupt the treatment of the inscription proper, like § 12, 
§ 14, etc., ar inclosed in [ ] and may well be skipt at first. 
In order that the characters may appear in their true light, 
I place the inscription in the middle, — that is, after the cor¬ 
responding Minoan characters found in Crete, and above the 
later Cyprian characters. 

8 . Ball A, S.M. 1 , 70 . 
12345678 


q t aa t tfi h *1 

the inscription. 

WS. 4 X % ■£ H later Cyprian characters. 

bu ra pa esa qe si ta qc later Cyprian values. 

= Bo-pa Tra-oKa qe ai-Ta qe, which in Attic would be — 

Bopa 7raa/co? re o Zto? re 4 Meat and clay and grain.’ 

*•’ See, however, § 14, $ 16, § 20 nn., ami § 26. 
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For the respectiv Minoan characters, see S.M. 1: (1) pi. 5, 
“ P. 92 a,” pi. 6, “P. 83 a ”; pi. 4 A, “ P. 58 b t " also § 24 
below; (2) pi. 5, " P. 96 a ” ; pi. 4 A, “ P. 50 b "; (3) pi. 5, 
“ P. 92 a ,” also end of § 12 below; (4) S.M. 1, 71, also § 13 
below; (5) S.J/. ib. ; (6) pi. 6, “ P. 83 a ” ; S.M. 1, 71 and 48 ; 

(7) pl* 3* “P* 51 a ” pi. 4 B, “ P. 76 a ”; S.J/. 1, 71 and 47; 

(8) ib. 32 a ; ib. 32 c. The • between the first two words and 
before the final qe, is a punct; it agrees with that found in 
most Minoan linear texts and in later Cyprian. 

8 a. 7 racnca and <nra by the side of ttcutkos and airos ar 
really collectiv feminins. Of these, o-ira persisted as a plural 
of (titos. Compare Seafios — Sea-fid, kvkXos — xvtcXa, Latin 
jocus — joca , locus — loca, etc., also 7roTa in aira tcal vord 
* food and drink.’ 

9. The Minoan ox (§ 8, 1; also S.M. 1, 206) j 3 ovs had the 
value po / pho / bo (e.g. “ P. 64 c," S.M. 1, 164) or pu / phu / bu 
(e.g. “ P. 92 a,” S.M. 1, 169). In our inscription it has the 
value bo; but bu prevaild in later Cyprian. The origin of 
the later Cyprian sign was not recognized by Evans; see § 24. 

10. The Minoan mallet (§ 8, 2; also S.M. 1, 190) paiarrip 
has various forms, with the handle above (“ P. 26 b ,” S.M. 1, 
154) or below (“P. 50 b ,” S.M. 1, 163). Evans observd the 
relation of the early Cyprian form to the Minoan, but he did 
not recognize the identity of the usual Cyprian sign. See 
§ 24. In Minoan the character spells raist {eg. “ P. 26 b t " 
S.M. 1, 54) or ra (“ P. 94 a,” S.M. 1, 169). Both Cyprian 
forms of the character spell ra. 

11. The linear form of the child (§ 8, 3; also S.M. 1, 181) 
7 rals was not recognized by Evans. The most realistic form 
of the pictograph is found on a seal, 21 where it spells its full 
name. On tag '* P. 92 a ” {S.M. 1, 169; see also pl. 5 and 
p. 181) the pictograph, which much resembles the corre¬ 
sponding Egyptian pictograph, 22 has the value ba. In linear 
writing of both classes the pictograph appears simplified to 

21 J.H.S. XXI, 129. Evans took the legend for a scene like that of the Cretan 
Zeus suckled by the goat Amaltheia, apparently quite overlooking the pictograph 
of the arm . 

23 Evans (S.M. i, 240) erroneously compares the Egyptian pictograph of a man . 
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* or T,® with the value pa (fig. 12, 13 c, 22, 23, 25, S.M. 1, 
29, etc.). The Cyprian * (early and late) has the value 
pa /pha / ba. A very conservativ linear form is found on 
ball C (§ 21). In the Minoan linear texts shown in figs. 23 
and 25 (S.M. 1, 47 and 49), the character occurs in a word 
used at the end of numerical tabulations. Evans therefore 
inferd 34 that this word must mean ‘total.’ It turns out to be 
7 ravra 4 in all,’ or 4 total.’ On the Phaestos Disc 16 a similar 
figure of a helpless-looking child, clad only in a little shirt, 
has the value pa (or p, the a being canceld by the virama). 

[12. The Minoan simplification of the figure of the child 
to *, T, was unfortunate; for it made it conflict with forms 
of I, T, or * (fig. 17, 1; 24, 3; S.M. 1, 35 and 47), that is, 
the trrfjpiy £ or arrrjpiyfuk 4 the column or support used to sus¬ 
tain a ceiling or an upper wall,’ § 14, 27, 16. The I of I is 
the column proper; the upper ” is the capital; the lower _ is 
the base. This character appears in exactly the same forms in 
early Greek alphabets, namely, as the letter I or t, $»;Ta, 
with the value st / ts / dz / z. Some Minoan texts use + 
for pa and T for ste / sta (for example, fig. 22, S.M. 1, 46), 
others vice versa (figs. 23, 24, S.M. 1, 47).] 

13. Evans did not make out the character csa /sea (§8, 
4). It corresponds to the Hittite A or ffl and the Egyptian 
fflff . all signs for district .® In Minoan, however, it has the 
value or foreign country , which in Egyptian was ex- 

prest by three mountains, by origin the same as the Assyrian 
sign for country. The later Cyprian character has the value 
csa instead of cse, see § 5, end. Similarly, our early Cyprian 
character has the value sea; for we could hardly assume 
metathesis of sc to cs in Greek. The later X is a character¬ 
istic Cyprian way of writing such a letter as X, which arose 
from making x one side at a time. Compare the develop¬ 
ment of the lower part of Q, Q, Q, Q, to, etc., that is o>. 


** It is remarkable that the Chinese pictograph of the child underwent almost 
exactly the same development, becoming 
14 .V..)/. !, 46. 

** Hempl, 7'artonJemus /loss, §$ 50-52 (see n. 14); also Flu^cl \'olume % 
I49-152. The Minoan form reappears in ( hinese as FR • tieUls,’ * farm.’ 
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The x is a tilted form of + , which is the simplification of 
ffl in Western Greek scripts, § 17. 

[14. The Minoan sign for foreign• country is the source of 
Greek =■> as well as of +, x ; and %e[yrf\ is the source 

of the name cse, £et, ft, which in non-Javonian could appear 
as fd, as shown above (§ 13). The Minoan inscription on 
the Goulas cup® betrays the Javonian form of the name — 

tfi: j: + = « z • 

% 4 [vii\ —<rnj[piy£] = fe<TT77 ‘polisht’ (§ 16). 

[15. For the trrfjlpiy^l, see § 12. Evans is in error in 
regarding the cross (+ or x ) as a “ beginning sign,” like the 
cross at the head of some Christian inscriptions. It is the 
usual punct in Minoan pictographic texts, and, if used but 
once, stands at the end. It may, however, separate words, 
and it is occasionally found both at the beginning and at 
the end of an inscription. In the distich on the seal of the 
priestess of Gea (“ P. 26,” S.M. 1, 154), the cross stands at 
the beginning, at the end, and between the two verses, 
namely, in the middle of line c . 21 

[16. In speaking of the Goulas cup (§ 14), Evans says: 
“ Its Surface had originally been covered by a dark varnish,” 
and it is doubtless this extra embellishment that the adjectiv 
fe<rr»; refers to. The legend is, of course, recommendatory, 
just like the legends that appear on bowls etc., speld 14 — 

meniscus — mixing vessel {S.M. 1, 192, 30; 1, 35) 

firfVTj — KpaTrf[p~\ 

— pevetcpaTT] ' 

90 J.H.S. xiv, 278. 

27 To judg by pi. 2, line c is turnd upside down in the cut on page 154, so that 
the bird is made to rest on its back, with its legs waving in the air. The plate 
also shows that the crost lines in the cut, which Evans took for “ an X sign which 
almost runs into the figure below,” arose through the misdrawing of the legs of 
the inverted bird, one of which is made to start from the bird’s breast and extend 
backward, whereas it really starts under the middle of the body, just where the 
other does, and goes straight down, the bird resting upon it. In his earlier 
• report (_/. H.S . xvii, 338) Evans spoke of “ the cross-legged bird,” and arranged 
the four sides of the seal in an order differing from both of those in S.Af. 
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meniscus — mixing vessel — mason's pick {S.M. i, 189, 21) 

firjorj — Kpar[i)p ] — tv[*o?] 

= fi€V€Kparo(v)’ t 

meniscus — mixing vessel — column (§ 12) 

— “Parflp] —<rrrj[pi 7^] 

= ptV€KpaT€OTrj ; 

meniscus—mixing vessel — plummet—door {S.M. 1, 198,44) 

/477OT7 — /cpoT»;[p] — <rra 6 \_fx 77]—#t/[pa] 

= pcvcKpaTcaraToi v ); 

all of which mean ‘extra strong.’® 

[17. As a form of E, the character £ appears in various 
Western Greek alphabets found in Italy. In actual use it is 
exceedingly rare, and its phonological value has hitherto been 
unascertaind. But this is determind to be the same as that 
of the Eastern I Z (whose place it occupies in the alphabet) 
and that of the Western + X, by the Etruscan inscription 

4 

on the tazzetta Fabretti, 296 ter b , where the letter occurs 
in the word iupelne £ ‘vessel.’ That is, and 4- were 
doublets. 

[17 a. It is evident that Etruscan iupelne £ past into Latin, 
where it became supellex, with the regular Latin change of 

S.M. 1, 35. Here Evans erroneously takes the <rr»7[p<>{] for a “male suf¬ 
fix,” and the n»[*ofl. as also the <rratf[uT>] —0e[pa], for “ female suffixes,” just 
as he takes the character that spells X 4 ^ of / X 4 ^ 40f 4 thousand* (S.M. 1,48) for 
an “ideograph of woman,” because the lower part of it resembles a woman’s 
skirt. It is clear that in Minoan of (lass B iuH*pdri 71 had joint! the of a- 
declension. The superlativs fun* pare err) and pjttrtKpartoraTo( »•) are due to the 
influence of a comparativ p*v*KpaT€<T’Tfpo\ : ptrtKpdryji :: d\rjfl1a-Ttpot : d\Tj 0 i)f 
(Hirt, Iliittdbuihs § 2S6). ( f also kpartarr), n. 32; Aa-spare, n. 33. lig. 25 

(S.M. 1, 4S), which Evans calls a “tablet showing women’s names,” because he 
took the character that spells \l\o% : \i\oi for an “ideograph of woman,” is 
remarkable in more than one way. It is a chronicle of the various forms of pun¬ 
ishment met' d out to a comjuerd people, and so gi\s us reason to hope that the 
texts ar n »t all commercial. In place of the numerical signs (bund in commercial 
documents [S.M. I, 2V»i, the words for 4 ten,’ 1 sixtv/ ■ hundred,’ and ‘thousand' 
ar speld out in full, ex» ept that the usual signs for units and t» ns ar employd in 
telling how many larger units ar taken, as though we veer to write “ I ten,” but 
" 10 thousand.” At another tim»* I shall explain tin* relation of the Minoan 
character \T\of to the Egyptian sign for 'thousand.’ >ec als» § 2 7, end. 
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In to //, as in * pel-no > pdlo, etc. We thus for the first time 
get a satisfactory etymology of supellcx , supcllectilis ‘ves¬ 
sels),’ * utensil(s).’ For Etruscan tnpclne £ is from a super- 
necto, which doubtless meant ‘cover over with a web or 
network of interwoven cord, straw, or osier,’ cf. also super- 
diligo , super-stringo y super-tego , etc. The term evidently 
arose with reference to earthenware vessels protected in this 
way, compare ttvtIot) * a flask covered with plaited osier, like 
Florence oil flasks.’ The change of the meaning from ‘ ves¬ 
sel’ to ‘houshold utensil(s)’ is paralleld by that sufferd by 
vas, vasa, and our all-encompassing pots and pans. Compare 
also Cicero’s supellectilem ex aere clegantiorcm et Deliacam et 
Corinthiam (in Verrent, 11, 83), mult am Deliacam supellecti¬ 
lem, plurima vasa Corinthia (id. 176), ullum argenteum vas, 
ullum CorintIlium aut Deliacum (ib. iv, 1).] 

18. The hand (§ 8, 5 and 8, § 33; also S.M. 1, 71) x«*[p] 
is very common in Minoan linear writing and always has the 
value ce / che / ge / qe. It thus vied with the arrow /cjjfXoi/] 20 
as a spelling for qe** the later re * and.’ For the Cyprian 
development, see § 33. In the Western Greek scripts, the 
linear forms V and yt wer simplified to ^, 81 f, and ♦.and 
got the special function of representing ch t the aspirated c 
(with the name x e * / X*)» f° r which x X was used in Eastern 
scripts. 

19. The granary (§ 8,6; also S.M. 1, 71 and 198) <ri [to 80*77] 
or <Ti\roft 6 \a)v] has various forms in Minoan and Cyprian, as 
shown in §§ 8, 21, 22. In later Cyprian, £ underwent the 
development £ , £, or The granary always spells si. 

20. The right hand Seljia (§8, 7), with the fingers together 
and the thumb projecting (as in shaking hands, on making a 
bargain or other agreement, or in taking oath, cf. Se^ia ‘right 
hand,’ also ‘assurance, pledge, treaty ’), has in Minoan picto- 
graphic writing the appearance of a hand in a mitten, with 
the thumb extended (S.M. 1, 183); in linear script it appears 
as h (ib. 71), in Cyprian as H or +, in later Greek as T, etc. 

29 HempU Tarcondemus Boss , § 10; Hitqel Volume , 134. 

8) The same, § 7 

81 Compare the Chinese simplification uf the hand to a prone . 
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In Minoan it originally had the value de / te / the ,® which in 
non-Javonian might become da / ta / tha (§ 5, end). Evans 
did not recognize the origin of H. This H, K 4 -, T, de / te / the 
or da / ta I tha was confused with (& ta / tha / (from T(a)- 
* wheel’),® the two being ultimately differentiated as 
© the (or 0 Ofj-ra) and T ta (or T Ta, later rat), with v pickt 
up from the following Y v rfriXdv). For confusion, with sub¬ 
sequent differentiation resulting in the reversal of the original 
values, compare Oscan R d, Dr. 

2 1. Ball B, S.M. i, 70. 

4 ■ * * * V ft 

pa csa qe si ta qe 
= IIa-a7ca qe at-ra qe 
* Clay and grain.’ 

In other words, the legend is the same as that on ball A (§ 8), 
with the omission of the word Bo-pa. The writing is small, 
carelessly done, and somewhat obliterated. The vertical line 
of the character si, which is clearly and correctly made on 
ball A (§ 8) and ball C (§ 22), is represented by a little dab 
near the top and outside of the frame of the letter. The 

w Eg. in fig. 24, 3, S.M. 1, 47: — 

mixing vessel — right hand — column 

KfXXTl[p] / 3 <[{ltt] —<TTTl[f> l>£] 

= KfKLTt(TTT) f where it §crv§ with the preceding -rrj as a cumulativ spelling of •re-. 
Cf. lurt-Kpareorr), § 16. For cumulativ spelling, see Hempl, Tarcondemus Boss, 
§12; also El age l Memorial \'olume % 134. 

** Eg. in hg. 24, 2, S.M. i, 47: — 

U’heel — mixing vessel — mason's pick 
T (a)[pox^*] — *P*t[ 1 )p] — 

= ta-Kparv 4 very strong’ or 4 excellent if parts ;; Sa~ 4 >oi*bt: <poi* 6 t 9 etc. Cf. 
litre- k par tj, § 16. A rather elaborate form of the t vheel. follow'd by the torch. 
7(a ;[pox<W] — Xapirdf, wax employd to spell rdXarra 4 talents.’ It was also used 
to represent the singular, much as we use £ and 5 for both singular and plural. 
The realistic form of the r vheel in this use led Evans to regard it as an ideograph 
and to designate hg 24 as “a tablet relating to chariot wheels, which, consider¬ 
ing the rough and declivitous character of a great part of the island, must have 
been an expensive item,” .S’. 1 /. I, 47. For su>.h inexact spellings as ra-XaM*a for 
rdXarra, sec Hempl, Tarcondemus > 13* 
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pa still resembles the pictograph of the child{ § 8, 3, § 11). In¬ 
stead of the final qe , the scribe repeated the csa qe of the earlier 
part of the inscription, but, on observing his mistake, tried to 
obliterate the csa. . I am not clear as to how to explain the 
character which on ball B and ball C takes the place of the 
hand on ball A. It might be a form of the hand, wer it not 
that it seems to occur in Minoan (fig 13 a, S.M. 1, 32, second 
line at the right) side by side with what appears to be a form 
of the hand (same, extreme right hand of third line). All will 
doubtless be clear when Evans publishes his second volume. 
Evans {S.M. 1, 71, 11) associates the early Cyprian character 
on ball B with similar characters that he finds in his unpub- 
lisht Minoan texts, perhaps doublets of the one shown in 
the middle of the third line and twice in the seventh line of 
fig. 25, S.M. 1,48. His association of these with the Cyprian 
character for e {S.M. 1, 71, 11) is certainly mistaken ; see § 34. 
Ball C spells qe with a character that is the same as one 
(if not both) of those on ball B. This Evans {S.M. 1, 71, 2) 
regards as a distinct letter and erroneously associates it with 
the later Cyprian letter for a. In the original the writing on 
ball B, as also that on ball C, is retrograde. 

22. Ball C, S.M. 1, 70. 

* /£ 1 Hf 

ra pa si ta qe 
= Pa-ira <n-ra qe 

‘Turnip and grain.’ 

The writing is bold, but rapid. Compare the form of ra 84 
with that shown on ball A, §§ 8, 10. The ta appears to lack 
its horizontal stroke or was unintentionally omitted before the 
upright punct; see + I on ball A, § 8. pana corresponds 
exactly to Latin rdpa * turnip,’ compare Greek pamn / pcufnr; 
‘turnip,’ pd<f>apo<{ / pa<f>avr) ‘radish,’ ‘cabbage,’ pa<f>avk. 

84 It is fortunate that the inscription contains a normal si. Otherwise one 
might suspect that our carelessly made ra was an inverted form of the carelessly 
made si on ball B. 
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23. It would seem that our “ clay balls ” are sacrificial or 

votiv offas, and that the legend tells in each case of what the 

sacrifice consists. Apparently a small portion of the first fruits 

of the fields or of the flocks was mixt with earth and dropt into 

or near a tomb, that it might the better reach Mother Earth 86 

and lead her to be propitious. The offa was a substitutional 

sacrifice, 86 taking the place of meat, cakes, or other food. 

“ At the sowing festival of the Thesmophoria, held by Greek 

women in October, it was customary to throw cakes and pigs 

to serpents, which lived in caverns or vaults sacred to the 

corn-goddess Demeter.” 87 The sacrifice of a cake made in 

the form of an animal and substituted for the real animal 

that was required by the ritual, is well known. “ At the 

Diasia, for instance, an ancient agricultural feast, held in 

honor of Zeus Meilichios, cakes were offered in this shape 

by tradition. Mommsen thinks the first-fruit corn at Eleusis 

was workt up into such cakes.” 38 These substitutes wer, of 

course, much cheaper than the real sacrifice; still, they wer 

bclievd to hav the same efficacy. We ar not to suppose that 

each devotee himself prepared such an ofFa and wrote on it 

its component parts. On the contrary, it is clear that we 

hav to do with sacrificial substitutes put up by the priests and 

kept on hand in readiness for the requirements of the people, 

much as votiv candles are kept in Roman Catholic churches.® 

This explains the inscriptions, which ar no more and no less 

than labels, enabling the priest to select the right offa for 

the farmer who seeks the prosperity of his flocks, his grain 

field, or his turnip patch, — just such labels as the apothecary 

attaches to his preparations, in order that he may correctly 

furnish what is wanted bv his various customers. 

* 


:L * In the same wav, curst*, or detixiones, addrest to the gods of the lower 
worM, writ* dropt into graves, these ottering readiest access to the infernal regions. 
** Tyl-»r, /> inutile Culture* 11. 309, etc. 
aT lr.\/» r, .ttii'Nts* .l/tfy , (M'fv 7;. 

Rouse, (it , el' l\'ftre ( *rferitt £< 9 2 *i6 . 

Compare also the practice o| U< rping a part of the flesh of the victim, or 
the hones and other remains of the mice. until the next sowing-time, when 
thev were mixt with the *ee l corn and sown, in order to secure a good harvest 
1 ra/er, I he CoLien Kou^h* it, 47; Spirits of the Corn* 11, 20. 
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24. We hav seen that the forms of some of the characters 
ar not the same in the different inscriptions, especially in the 
case of ce / qe, § 21. Also that the forms found in the ar¬ 
chaic inscriptions do not coincide exactly with those that we 
find in later Cyprian writing. In some of the latter cases, 
for example, si (§ 19), csa (§ 13), pa (§ 8, 3, § 11), qe (§ 8, 
5 and 8, § 33), the later forms ar undoubtedly simplifications 
of the earlier. But in other cases it seems that we hav to do 
with early differences. Thus the usual and 2 ar best 
derived from & and fl, inverted forms of Minoan and Q 
(*' P. 92 a,” S.M. 1, 169; “P. no,” ib. 175); while the V/ 0 
of ball A, § 8, 1-2, reflect Minoan V 0 ('* P. 58 b,” S.M. 1, 
164; pi. 4 A, 50 b). From this it becomes clear that more 
than one form of Minoan writing was brought to Cyprus, and 
probably more than one form of Minoan speech, 40 much as 
divers forms of Greek writing wer brought to the northern 
Germanic tribes, 12 and as the English colonists brought vari¬ 
ous English dialects to America and even to the same colony. 

25. The Ring, S.M. 1, 70. 



As observd by Evans, we hav on the ring four characters, 
surrounded by two complementary ornaments. Of these four 
characters, the ankh, or crux ansata , lying prone and occupy¬ 
ing the lower line, would appear to be the first character in 
the inscription. 41 In Minoan we find the simple form of the 
ankh (S.M. 1, 71) and the horned ankh (fig. 25, 1 . 4, S.M. 1, 
48). So far as I know, no Greek name for it is recorded; 
I shall therefore tentativly use the Egyptian name. The 
other characters Evans correctly identified with the later 
Cyprian — 

40 Cp. also S.Af. 1, 76. 

41 Speaking of later Cyprian inscriptions, Larfeld says (p. 200) : “ In den Auf- 
schriften eine3 Glasringes und eines Toilettenkastchens ist die untere Zeile vor 
der oberen zu lesen.” 
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A T 8 

ko na le, 

which would giv us — 

t *1 T 8 

ankh — ko — na — le 
= aytcovaXt) 4 ring.' 

26. This new ayKovaXrj 4 ring ’ is evidently a derivativ in 
-Xt), like — 

aynarX-q 4 the bent arm,’ 4 anything encircling,’ and — 

aytcv-Xrj 4 the bend of the arm,’ 4 loopt handle of a vase,’ 
but was formd from the stem of — 

aytcaiv 4 the bend of the arm,’ 4 the arm,’ 4 the bend of a 
river,’ as was — 

ayKolurj < *ayicov-it) 4 the bent arm,’ 4 anything encircling.’ 
The derivativ ayKovaXrj probably meant, not simply ‘ring,’ 
but a ring of a special kind or one designed for a specific 
purpos. Thus the legend was not necessarily an assertion of 
the obvious. 

27. This leads us to suspect that the Greeks cald the ankh 
by one of these various names for ‘bent arm,’ ‘encircling 
thing,’ 4 ring,’ 4 looplike handle.’ Compare the Latin crux 
ansata 4 cross provided with an ansa,' that is, 4 a handle, espe¬ 
cially of a vase or pitcher.’ It would lead us too far afield 
to discuss here the relation that the Greek word bears to the 
similar Egyptian word. 

28. Evans associated early Cyprian *1, later Cyprian A co, 
with the like Minoan linear forms, doubtless correctly. These 
are linearizations of the pictograph of the knee ( genu f 
7<>[i/v] / yo[wa]) of a man sitting on the ground. Hence 
Phenieian T and A, and Greek T, <, and A, that is, yenfia / 
yafj.fi,a \ see § 5, end. Compare Greek T and A = X. 

29. Evans correctly associated the Cyprian sign for na 
(§ 25) with the corresponding Minoan signs. These ar line¬ 
arized forms of va[ok] ‘temple,’ more correctly ‘dwelling (of 
the god),’ that is, primarily a sacred pillar, or bethel bacil¬ 
lus, which was regarded as 44 the hous of God,” 43 or the 

( iimparc the st»»ry i*f — 

44 And Jac*d» awaked nut <•! In* *lccp, and he *aid. Surely the I.ord U in thi* 
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aniconic image of the god, if we may so express ourselvs. 
See Evans’ highly instructiv paper on Mycenaean Tree and 
Pillar Cult. 4 * The Minoan forms of the character ( S.M. 1, 
71, 14; 1, 32 b) — 

T T T T 

reflect well-known forms of the baetylus in the function of 
“ the pillar of the hous,” for example, in the gold shrine of 
the doves, 44 the lion’s gate at Mycenae, 46 the Cnossus fresco, 46 
the Maltese pillar shrine, 47 and the Minorcan “ nau,” 48 that 
is, vcuK^). Observ that the vcuk or sacred pillar is quite distinct 
from the trrrjpi'y^ or ordinary supporting column, § 12. 

30. The 8 of our inscription is doubtless the 8 le of later 
Cyprian. Its origin, however, is not so simple. Evans com¬ 
pares the X of script A* 49 ; one would more naturally think 
of the 8 of script B, as shown at the bottom of fig. 21, S.M. 

1, 45. This probably reflects a word for &vyXai ‘the two 

% 

straps or loops of the yoke, through which the beasts’ heads 
were put,’ which is preservd in Xerra&vov ‘ a broad leather 
strap fastening the yoke to the neck and joind to the girth.’ 
This XcfVaSi/ov] would giv us the later Cyprian le, § 5, end. 
Compare the yoke on the Phaestos Disc. 

31. The X of script A* is a simplified form of pictographic 
X* (the ir^Xe/cvs or double ax, S.M. 1, 195), forming the link 
between the latter and the Greek ffc. In pictographic Minoan 
the 7r^[X«cv?] is the regular means of spelling pe /phe / be. 
Out of X arose the usual Greek & B /Srj-ra, the Semitic 6 , 

place; and I knew it not. And he was afraid, and said, How dreadful is this 
place! this is none other but the house of God, and this is the gate of heaven. 
And Jacob rose up early in the morning, and took the stone that he had put for 
his pillows, and set it up for a pillar, and poured oil upon the top of it. And he 
called the name of that place Bethel. • . . And Jacob vowed a vow, saying, 
. . . this stone, which I have set for a pillar, shall be God’s house,” Genesis, xxviii, 
16-22. 

48 J.H.S. xxi (1901), 9&-204. 

44 lb. 191. 44 IS. 157 46 IS. 193. 47 lb. 197. 

48 44 The center of a horizontally vaulted chamber derives its support from a 
column the upper part of which consists of cross slabs gradually increasing in 
size,” ib. 187. Compare the first form of the Minoan character given above, and 
see S.M. I, 32, b. 

S.M. 1, 12 and 71, 13. This, however, spells pe y § 31. 
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the Cretan P (compare our b for B), and the C found on 
the lesser islands. Moreover, when one tries to make the 
letter X by starting at the intersection of the cross lines, 
he is likely to produce the open form £, which is clearly 
reflected in such betas as — 

J* Corcyra ^ Melos 

tP Corinth >\ Melos 

'T Megara ^ Acarnania 

C Thera v** Selinus, 

as well as the Cyprian ^ pe /phe / be. 

31 a. It might be suggested that, while the derivation of 
Greek K and Cyprian \ pe / phe / be from the linear form 
of the double ax, or tt e'\«w, is clear, Evans may still hav 
been right- in deriving the Cyprian 8 le from the double ax 
under its Lydian or Carian name Xa[#/>t*]. Such differen¬ 
tiation is theoretically possible, but the theory would in this 
case meet various obvious objections and seems to me much 
less likely than the explanation offerd above, § 30. 

32. We cannot use the form aytcovaXr) as evidence of the 
Javonian character of Cypro-Minoan Greek; for such an 
object as a ring may pass from vanquisht to victor, from 
generation to generation, and from land to land. 

33. Though I am able to cite 8 in script B only, Cyprian 
script, both early and late, is, so far as the publisht material 
permits me to judge, more closely related to script A than 
to script B. For example, in script B the hand seems always 
to retain the thumb, which appears as a sort of s — 

¥ # 

There may be four or three fingers. If four, the first and 
second, and the third and fourth, often meet in a point. The 
lower part of the hand appears as an inverted V. In script A, 
too, we may hav (see the four examples, § 8) either four or 
three fingers, but little if any trace of a thumb; and the lower 
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part of the hand appears as a vertical line, which tends to 
be made at the right end of the horizontal line, without any 
raising of the stylus. In later Cyprian, the horizontal line 
became oblique and often was continued downward without 
bend, so that the former horizontal line and the vertical line 
below merged into one oblique line. Hence the two charac¬ 
teristic later Cyprian forms seen in § 8. 

34. Perhaps the best tests for script A and script B ar the 
respectiv forms of the young plant , or e[pi/o?] ( S.M 1, 217), 
which had the value e and the following form development— 

1 f t f 1 m 

"P.a6a.” M P. 13 b." S.M.I, 33. lb. 32. lb. 47.48. 55 * '- rr* -- ---- 

- v -- -- -.-' Greek Phenician 

Seals. Linear A, Linear B. Alphabet. Alphabet. 

The Greek and Phenician forms ar clearly derived from 
linear A, the horizontal lines having shifted to one side, as 
does the horizontal line with which we cross a t. So, too, $ 
(z) tended to become [. in Italy: Etruscan right p, left 4 
(z = ts, st), Latin C, C, C (g)' 60 Now, there can be little 
doubt that Cyprian * e (whence & ) is from 4 , a left-hand 
variety of the right-hand form preservd in Greek and Pheni¬ 
cian. Cyprian HI is clearly a late form of and has no 
relation to the + of script B. In other words, here too 
Cyprian, script goes back to script A. For the Cyprian co 
character Evans found prototypes in script A but not in 
script B. 

35. But early Cyprian script is certainly not derived 
directly from the Cretan A script as represented by the 
specimens that Evans has thus far given us from either 
Phaestos or Cnossos. Instead, it appears to be an indepen¬ 
dent development of an early form of A. Script B is found 
only at Cnossos, where it came into use after the first destruc¬ 
tion of the palace and remaind until the second destruction, 
shortly before 1400. The Cyprian form of script A (which 
we may designate as script A 2 ) was brought to Cyprus about 

60 Hempl, “The Origin of the Latin Letters G and Z T.A.P.A . XXX (1899), 

24—41 * 
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the same time. It would thus appear that the Minoan settle¬ 
ments in Cyprus wer due to the ousting of people having 
Minoan culture somewhere on the mainland of Greece, and, 
in all probability, by the same intruders that destroyd the 
palace at Cnossos. Furthermore, it would also appear that 
the earlier introduction of script B at Cnossos had been due 
to a similar earlier incoming of a mainland people having 
Minoan culture. In both cases, the divergence of the script 
from the Cretan A would be due to its prolongd use in a sepa¬ 
rate community, and its consequent independent development. 

36. It has more than once been suggested that, as the 
palace at Phaestos continued to flourish after the first destruc¬ 
tion of the palace at Cnossos, this destruction was due to a 
conquest by the house of Phaestos. This seems reasonable. 
But it will not do to ascribe the subsequent culture and the 
introduction of script B at Cnossos to the coming in of people 
of Phaestos, inasmuch as the latter used script A ( S.M . 1, 31, 
etc.). Evans believes that after the destruction of the palace at 
Cnossos there was no immediate rebuilding, but that a lacuna 
ensued there, while Phaestos continued to thrive, only to fall 
in its turn. This would seem to be best explaind on the sup¬ 
position that Phaestos fell at the hands of newcomers from 
the mainland, who, however, established themselvs at Cnos¬ 
sos instead of at Phaestos, and there introduced script B, 
which they had brought with them. In fact, it may be that 
these newcomers settled at Cnossos first, and later destroyd 
Phaestos. It is clear that we shall know who brought script 
B to Cnossos (and probably caused the destruction of the 
palace at Phaestos) as soon as specimens of script B are 
found abroad. That script A a came to Cyprus from the 
Peloponnesus has been made very likely by Evans. 

37. Though thus only indirectly derived from Crete, the 
early Cyprian inscriptions form an interesting bridg between 
the Minoan of Crete and the later Cyprian Greek, and that, 
too, as regards language as well as in matters of script. Per¬ 
haps this brief paper may temporarily serv as an introduction 
to the study of Minoan Greek, my first report upon which 
will, I trust, appear in a very short time. 
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FIRST SESSION, 2.30 o’clock p.m. 

W. Sherwood Fox 

A Problem of Cultus and Agriculture (p. xvi) 
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A Diagnosis of the Case of Claudius 1 

Charles P. G. Scott 
Pretty and Prat: with their Implications 
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The Attitude of Trajan and Hadrian toward the Equites as Civil 

Officials (read by title) 4 

JOINT SESSION WITH THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

7.30 o’clock p.m. 

Edward P. Morris 
A Science of Style (p. 103) 

1 To be published as a Johns Hopkins University Dissertation. 

2 Published in the American Journal of Philology. 

8 Has appeared in the Classical Review , XXX, 8-9. 

4 To be published as a Princeton Dissertation. 
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Wednesday, December 29 

SECOND SESSION, 9.30 o’clock a.m. 

Henry Bartlett Van Hoesen 
A Latin Papyrus in the Garrett Collection 1 

Grace Harriet Macurdy 

The Wanderings of Dardanus and the Dardanians (p. 119) 

Albert J. Carnoy 

The Importance of Special Languages in the Study of Vulgar Latin 

(P- 75 ) 

LaRue Van Hook 

On the Degradation in Meaning of Certain Greek Words 1 

William W. Baker 
An Apologetic for the Memorabilia * 

Henry W. Prescott 

The Interpretation of Roman Comedy: A Critique of Modem 

Methods (read by title) * 

Walter Woodburn Hyde 

The Prosecution of Inanimate Things and Animals in Greek Law 

(read by title) 4 

Robert B. Engijsh 

Democritus’ Theory of Sense Perception (read by title, p. 217) 
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Samuel Grant Oliphant 

Caesar, B.G. in, 12, 1 : a Review and an Interpretation 4 
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Roland G. Kent 

On the Nature and History of Elision in Latin Verse (p. 129)* 

Mil. ton W. Humphreys 

Hephaestion and Irrationality (read by Professor Knapp, p. 29) 

1 Published in Processings of the American library Institute . 

2 Published in the Classual fournal . 8 To appear in Classical Philology . 

8 To be published in th«* Amc* icn n , . urttal of Philology. 

6 These two papers have been combined in »»ne by their authors. 
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Thomas FitzHugh 

The Accentual Implications of Old-Latin and Old-Irish Verse (p. xv) 

Walter Petersen 

Greek Pronominal Adjectives of the Type ti-oIos (read by title, p. 59) 
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Karl P. Harrington 
Seneca’s Epigrams (p. 207) 

Dwight Nelson Robinson 

An Analysis of the Pagan Revival of the Late Fourth Century, with 

Especial Reference to Symmachus (p. 87) 

1 To appear in Classical Philology . 

* Classical Journal, XI, 323-332. 

* Will be published in a.series projected by Mr. Morgan. 

4 To appear in the Classical Journal. 
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Donald Blythe Durham 
Mimnerraus and Propertius 1 

Evan T. Sage 

Atticism in Petronius (p. 47) 

Rollin H. Tanner 

The ’OSvtrcnJs of Cratinus and the Cyclops of Euripides (p. 173) 

Henry S. Gehman 

Subterfuge through the Means of Language (read by title, p. xvii) 

Francis H. Fobes 

A Note on Aristotle, Meteor . 11, 6 (read by title) * 

Herbert Cushing Tolman 

The Secondary Ablaut in the I.-E. Base g w eme (read by title, 

p. xviii) 

William N. Bates 

The Character of Admetus in the Alcestis (read by title) 

Frank Gardner Moore 

A Vexed Passage in the Gallic War , v, 16 (read by title) 1 

Edward K. Rand 

Is Donatus’ Commentary on Virgil Lost ? (read by title) * 

THIRD JOINT SESSION WITH THE INSTITUTE 

2.30 o’clock, p.m. 

Elizabeth Hazelton Haight 

Unpublished Illustrations of Apuleius’ Story of Cupid and Psyche 4 

Richard Wellington Husband 
The Year of the Crucifixion (p. 5) 

George L. Hendrickson 
Horace and Valerius Cato (read by title) 6 

1 Appears in the American Journal of Philology. 

* Classical Review, XXX, 48 f. 

8 To be published in the Classical Quarterly. 

* To be published in Art and Archaeology. 

6 To be published in Classical Philology. 
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II. MINUTES 

Princeton, New Jersey, December 28, 1915. 

The Forty-seventh Annual Meeting was called to order by the 
President, Professor Edward P. Morris, of Yale University, in McCosh 
Hall, Princeton University, at 2.40 p.m. 

A list of new members elected by the Executive Committee was 
read by the Secretary, Professor Frank Gardner Moore, of Columbia 
University: 1 — 

Charles Henry Breed, Lawrenceville School. 

Dr. Theodore A. Buenger, University of Pennsylvania. 

William Day Crockett, University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Roy Joseph Deferrari, Princeton University. 

Frank M. Debatin, Columbia University. 

Prof. Thomas Wyatt Dickson, Thiel College. 

Prof. James Walker Downer, Baylor University. 

William C. Greene, Harvard University. 

Prof. Meta Glass, Randolph-Macon College. 

Dr. Roger Jones, Grinnell College. 

Prof. Raymond Henry Lacey, Lafayette College. 

Dr. Clarence Augustus Manning, Columbia University. 

William Stuart Messer, Columbia University. 

Dr. Anna Bertha Miller, Wellesley College. 

Theodore A. Miller, Princeton University. 

Edward W. Nichols, Yale University. 

Prof. Henry Dudley Patton, Waynesburg College. 

Dr. Aristides E. Phoutrides, Harvard University. 

George A. Plimpton, New York. 

Prof. Ida C. Thallon, Vassar College. 

Arthur Harold Weston, Yale University. 

Arthur Williams, Princeton University. 

IL R. Willoughby, Wesleyan University. 

Prof. Herbert Wing, Dickinson College. 

W. F. Wyatt, Tufts College. 

The Secretary further reported the publication of the Transactions 
and Proceedings, Volume xlv, in September. 

1 A few of these names have been added by the Committee since the 
meeting. 
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The following report of the Treasurer was then read : 


RECEIPTS 


Balance, December 27, 1914. 

Sales of Transactions.$120.67 

Membership dues.1548.00 

Life membership dues.100.00 

Initiation fees.115.00 

Dividends. 6.00 

Interest. 21*45 

Offprints. 30.75 

Extra charges on Yul. xlv . 81.75 


Philological Association of the Pacific Coast .... 220.00 

Total receipts to December 27, 1915. 


$1367.90 


2243.62 


$3611.52 


EXPENDITURES 


Transactions and Proceedings (Vol. xlv) .$1518.38 

Salary of Secretary . 300.00 

Printing and stationery. 83-46 

Postage. 50.28 

Express. 2.01 

Press clippings. 5.00 

Modern Language Association .... 3450 

Incidentals (exchange, telegraph, telephone) . . . . 1.16 

Invested (life memberships). 98.00 

Total expenditures to December 27, 1915. 82092.79 

Balance, December 27, 1915. 1518.73 


83611.52 


The reports of the Secretary and Treasurer were duly accepted 
and placed on file. 

The Chair announced the appointment of the following Com¬ 
mittees : 

To audit the Treasurer’s Accounts: Professors Roland (i. Kent 
and William W. Baker. 

On the Place of the Next Meeting : Professors Carl D. Buck, 
Monroe N. Wetmore, and Herbert C. Elmer. 

On Resolutions: Professors Walton B. McDaniel and Thomas 
FitzHugh. 

After one or two announcements the reading of papers was begun. 
In the middle of the session it was necessary to adjourn to a larger 
lecture room. 
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JOINT SESSION WITH THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

Tuesday evening, December 28. 

The Societies met at 7.30 p.m. at the Graduate College, and 
dined together in its Hall as the guests of Princeton University, 
Dean Andrew F. West presiding. 

After dinner the President of the Philological Association, Profes¬ 
sor Edward P. Morris, of Yale University, delivered the annual 
address, his subject being A Science of Style. 

The following speakers were also called by the toastmaster: Pro¬ 
fessor James R. Wheeler, of Columbia University, Mr. Paul E. More, 
of Princeton, Principal Sir William Peterson, of McGill University, 
and Mr. C. Grant La Farge, of New York. The attendance was 
estimated at 230. 


Second Session 

Wednesday morning, December 29. 

The Association met in the large lecture room, McCosh Hall, and 
was called to order at 9.40 a.m. by the President. The entire 
session was given to the reading of papers and their discussion. 

Third Session 

Wednesday afternoon, December 29. 

Vice-president Buck called the Association to order in the same 
lecture room shortly after 2 p.m. The President resumed the chair 
in the middle of the session, which was also given to papers and dis¬ 
cussion. Adjournment to another room was taken for the last paper, 
on account of the need of a lantern. 

SECOND JOINT SESSION WITH THE INSTITUTE 

Wednesday evening, December 29. 

The Societies met at 8 p.m. in the large lecture room, McCosh 
Hall, the President of the Philological Association presiding. The 
programme consisted of papers on philological and archaeological 
subjects. 


Fourth Session 

Thursday morning, December 30. 
The business meeting of the Association was called to order by 
President Morris, at 9.45 a.m., in the same room. 
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Reports of committees being first called for, the Executive Com¬ 
mittee reported that it had duly considered the question of changing 
the present method of publication, referred to the Committee by 
vote of the Association at the last annual meeting. The Committee 
further reported progress, and asked to have the matter again 
entrusted to the Committee, to report at the next meeting. The 
Executive Committee also reported the election of four new 
members, whose names have been incorporated with the list on 
p. ix. 

The Committee on the Place of the Next Meeting reported by its 
Chairman, Professor Buck, recommending that the Association accept 
the invitation of the Washington University, St. Louis, and meet there 
in conjunction with the Archaeological Institute, December 27-29, 
1916. This report was accepted and adopted. 

The Committee 09 Resolutions reported by its Chairman, Pro¬ 
fessor McDaniel, the following resolutions, which were adopted : 

Resolved , That the members of the American Philological Association offer 
through Professor Frank G. Moore, the Secretary of the Association, their cordial 
thanks to Princeton University for the hospitality tendered in the warm welcome 
of Dean Andrew F. West, and evidenced in manifold ways during their stay. 

They would particularly express their appreciation of the painstaking provision 
for their comfort in Graduate College, the entertainment at dinner in its match¬ 
less hall, the courtesies extended to them by the Nassau Gub, and the social 
pleasures of the afternoon tea served by the ladies of the Gassical and Archaeo¬ 
logical Departments. 

Resolved , That especial thanks be tendered the Local Committee, whose 
thoughtfulness and unselfish efforts were largely responsible for the success of the 
meetings. 

The Committee to Audit the Treasurer’s accounts reported by 
Professor Baker: 


We have examined the accounts of the Treasurer for 1915, including the 
vouchers for bills paid, the statements of the deposit accounts in banks, and cash 
in the hands of the Treasurer, and find the same correct. The voucher for the 
payment to J. S. Cushing Co. of {1518.38 has not yet reached the Treasurer, 
because of the recent date of the last payment. 1 

December 30, 1915. 


(Signed) Roland G. Kent, . ... 
William W. Baker,/ - 


1 Supplementary report: 


We have examined the voucher from J. S. Cushing Co., which did not arrive in 
time for the regular auditing of the accounts, and find it correct in all particulars. 
January 4, 1916. (Signed) Roland G. Kent. 

William W. Baker. 
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The report having been accepted and adopted, the Auditors further 
recommended that in the future the books be closed on the fifteenth 
of December, instead of on the eve of the annual meeting: also that 
the accounts be audited, if possible, before the meetings. 

In the absence of its Chairman, the Committee on Nominations 
reported as follows by Professor Rolfe: 

President , Professor Carl Darling Buck, University of Chicago. 

Vice-Presidents , Professor Kirby Flower Smith, Johns Hopkins University. 

Professor James R. Wheeler, Columbia University. 

Secretary and Treasurer , Professor Frank Gardner Moore, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Executive Committee , The above-named officers, and 

Professor Campbell Bonner, University of Michigan. 

Professor Richard Wellington Husband, Dartmouth College. 

Professor Walton Brooks McDaniel*University of Pennsylvania. 

Professor Grace Harriet Macurdy, Vassar College. 

Professor Arthur Leslie Wheeler, Bryn Mawr College. 

These officers were then declared elected. 

For the Joint Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature, Professor 
John C. Kirtland reported progress. It was accordingly 

Voted\ That the Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature be continued 
another year. 

From the Committee on International Meetings a report in the 
form of a letter from its Chairman, Professor Elmer Truesdell Mer¬ 
rill, was read by the Secretary. It was the sense of the members 
present that the Committee should be continued another year, in 
spite of the discouraging outlook as set forth in the report. On 
motion of Professor William Gardner Hale it was 

Voted\ That the Committee on International Meetings be continued another 
year. 1 

The Chair then announced the appointment of Professor Edward 
Capps, of Princeton University, as the new member of the Committee 
on Nominations. 

Miscellaneous business was then taken up, and upon motion of 
Professor William W. Baker it was 

Voted, That the Treasurer be requested to close his books on the fifteenth of 
December, anc} present his report each year for the twelve months closing on 
that date. 

1 The vacancy in this Committee created by the death of Professor Martin L. 
D’Ocge has been filled by the appointment of Professor Edward K. Rand, of 
Harvard University, by the President. 
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After some explanation by Professor Buck of the reasons for the 
choice of St. Louis as the next place of meeting, and some informa¬ 
tion furnished by Professor Fairclough in regard to the means of 
reaching that city, the reading of papers was resumed. The Presi¬ 
dent resigned the chair to Professor Buck for a part of the session. 

THIRD JOINT SESSION WITH THE INSTITUTE 

Thursday afternoon, December 30. 

The Societies met in a lecture room of McCosh Hall, at 2.30 p.m., 
and were called to order by Professor Andrew F. West. The session 
was devoted to the reading of papers. 

The next meeting of the Association will be held, in conjunction 
with the Archaeological Institute of America, at Washington Univer¬ 
sity, St. Louis, 2 7th-29th December, 1916. 
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III. ABSTRACTS 


1. The Accentual Implications of Old-Latin and Old-Irish 
Verse, by Professor Thomas FitzHugh, of the University of 
Virginia. 


The surviving monuments of 
primitive Indo-European verse 
reveal to us an original falling 
stress of tetraseme energy and 
time: — 

It was prone, by reason of its 
precipitate fall, to overflow upon 
its Anal time: 

It thus interned its arsis, or 
rest-time, and overintensified it¬ 
self initially: 

The initial tension gradually 
relieved itself by dropping to its 
antepenultimate level of inten¬ 
sity : 

By reason of the same cata- 
lectic overflow, the depression 
of the energy of stress and the 
resulting propagation of accent 
continued: 

And finally: 


4 321 

W U _ 
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= Prehistoric facilia, the single 
tripudic expiration. 
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_ 
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— facilia. 
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= facilia. 
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= classic facilia. 
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= Christian facilia 


iiii 

\j 

— Romanic facilia. 


The Romanic era is thus characterized by the diffused mono¬ 
seme stress, or anceps tempus, either falling or rising. We may 
therefore chart the evolution of stress, structure, accent, and rhythm, 
as follows: 




C. 

D. 


Stress Intension (Structure) 

Saturnian: Tetraseme fall . . . 

Classic: Triseme fall. 

Christian : Biseme fall. 

Romanic: Monoseme fall or rise . 


Stress Extension (Accent and 

Rhythm) 

. Initial and catalectic 

. Initial, antepenultimate, and 
catalectic. 

. Initial, antepenultimate, pe¬ 
nultimate, and catalectic. 

. Initial, antepenultimate, pe¬ 
nultimate, final, and rising. 
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I. Examples in the evolution of stress: 

1. Saturnian mutter = classic miilier = Christian mutter = Ro¬ 
manic mutter. 

2. Sat. cdballus = class, edbdllus = Chr. caballus = Rom. cd- 
bdllus. 

3. Sat. cddere = class, cddere = Chr. cddere = Rom. cddere. 

4. Sat. integer = class, integer = Chr. integer = Rom. integer. 

5. Sat. colloco = class, cdlloco = Chr. cdlloco = Rom. cdlldco. 

6. Sat. fuerunt = class, fuerunt = Chr. /tierunt = Rom. fuerunt. 

7. Sat. rr«/V = class, ot/ = Chr. rrm/ = Rom. venit. 

II. Examples in the evolution of accent and rhythm: 

A. Saturnian period. Tetraseme fall. Initial and catalectic 
accent and rhythm. 

Old-Latin: (a) Without the catalectic count: 

Hiberno piilvere v£rno ltito: grdndia fdrra cdmille m^tes. 

• • ••••• • 

( b ) With the catalectic count: 

Virum mihi Cdm^nd: insect v^rstitum. 

• • • § • • • • 

Old-Irish : (a) Without the catalectic count (except finally) : 

* 

Is acher ingaith innbcht: fufuasna falrggae findfblt. 

• • • t • • • • 

( b ) W’ith the catalectic count: 

G^nair Pdtraicc in N6mthur: ised ddfet hiscilaib. 

• • • • • • » • 

B. Classic period. Triseme fall. Initial, antepenultimate, and 

catalectic accent and rhythm. 

Anna virumque cdno: Tr6iae qui primus db 6ris. 

• • • • • • 

C. Christian period. Biseme fall. Initial, antepenultimate, pe¬ 
nultimate, and catalectic accent and rhythm. St. Augustine: 

(0) Prbpter h6c dbminus nbster: vbluit n6s prdemon^re. 

• • • • • • • • 

(b) Videt reticulum £ccl£siam: videt h6c sdeculum mdre. 

• •• • •• • • 

D. Romanic period. Monoseme fall or rise. Initial, antepe¬ 
nultimate, penultimate, final, and rising accent and rhythm: 

(</i Ch& Id diritta via drd smarrita. 

• • • • • 

(/*) E qudnto a dir qua I 6ra fc c6sa dura. 


2. A Problem of Cultus and Agriculture, by Professor 
W. Sherwood Fox, of Princeton University. 

The whiteness of lime, gypsum, clay, and dust is so commonly 
referred to in connection with certain Greek rites and myths that 
it seems natural to explain their symbolism on the same grounds 
as the symbolism of other white objects of religious import, i.e. 
that their whiteness is suggestive of the sun and its purifying light 
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as opposed to darkness and its miasmas. But only a brief study 
of the matter makes it clear that the whiteness of the lime and 
gypsum is a secondary element in their meaning to the Greek. 
The question is, What is the primary element ? 

It is to be observed that all the religious ceremonies in which 
lime and gypsum were employed have as their chief purpose the 
bringing about of a new birth or the instilling of new life into plant 
or animal or man. Instances of such ceremonies are the rites of 
Dionysos Zagreus, Orphic rites, the beplastering of the xoanon of 
Athene Skiras at Athens, and the festival of the Skirophoria. The 
central feature of the Skirophoria was the sprinkling of powdered 
gypsum on the soil, a ceremonial imitation of the well-attested use 
of natural calcareous compounds as fertilizers by the Attic farmers. 
Doubtless in this use can be found the reason for the special sig¬ 
nificance of lime in a religious sphere. 

If this is the true explanation, it throws much light on the deaths 
of Skiron, Ino (thenceforth Leukothea, the white goddess), Kepha- 
los, Sappho, and Theseus by falling over cliffs of white chalk. It 
also throws light on the fertility ceremonies in connection with the 
Thorikian stone and on the fundamental meaning of the word kovC- 
aaAof, which designates now dust, now a<ppo 8 iaia, now a Priapic 
daimon. Moreover, as Aphrodite is associated directly or indirectly 
with all the foregoing the explanation enables us to see this goddess 
from another angle. In fact, the view which we gain arouses sus¬ 
picion that her name as well as her person is a borrowing from the 
Semites. The name bears a remarkable resemblance to the vary¬ 
ing forms of two old Semitic roots, (1) to the Hebrew and Phenician 
'aphar, the Aramaic and Syriac * aphro , the Babylonian ipru or epru 
(‘clay, dust ’), and (2) to the Hebrew and Phenician /?/, and Baby¬ 
lonian ittu (‘ clay, dust ’). We have documentary evidence of the 
association of Ishtar, the original of Aphrodite, with both of these 
words in her aspect as creatress of mankind and also in her chthonic 
relations. 

3. Subterfuge through the Means of Language, by Dr. 
Henry S. Gehman, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Joseph concealed his identity by speaking to his brethren through 
an interpreter (Gen. xlii, 23). The priest at the oracle of Apollo 
Ptolis addressed a Persian envoy in the barbarian tongue. None of 
the assistants understood a word (Plut. de Dcfectu Oraculorum , 5). 
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Before the battle of Mycale the Greek commander, through a her¬ 
ald, addressed in Greek the Ionian contingent of the Great King 
(Hdt. ix, 98). When the envoys of Sennacherib demanded the 
surrender of Jerusalem, they spoke Hebrew. The representatives 
of King Hezekiah objected because the populace heard this, and 
so they requested that the Assyrians speak Syrian (II Kings, xviii, 
13 ff.; Isaiah, xxxvi, 11-13; Jos. Antiq. lud. x, 1, 2). To con¬ 
ceal his identity^ Hannibal spoke a number of languages (Dio, 
Zonaras, vm, 24, 8, in Boissevain, 1, p. 206; cf. Appian, vii, 2, 6). 
C. Mucius spoke Etruscan when he went to slay Porsena (Dion. 
Hal. v, 28 ; Plut. Publicola , 17). During a war with the Etruscans, 
M. Fabius and a companion explored the Ciminian forest Their 
knowledge of Etruscan concealed their nationality (Livy, ix, 36). 
Although Decimus Brutus knew Celtic, he could not pass as a Gaul 
(Appian, de Beilis Civilibus , in, 97 f.). When Orestes in disguise 
announced his own death, he spoke the Parnassian dialect (Aesch. 
Choephori , 558 sqq.). When the Athenian general Demosthenes 
made a night attack upon the Ambraciots, he posted the Messe- 
nians first because they could address the enemy in Doric (Thuc. 
111, 112). In a battle with the Etruscans, Tullus gave a sham 
command in Latin which was understood by the enemy (Livy, 1, 
27 ; cf. Morgan, Addresses atui Essays, 13 f.). 

4. The Secondary Ablaut ,mJ in the I.E. Base g^emi, by 
Professor Herbert Cushing Tolman, of Vanderbilt University. 

The I.E. Tt appears without doubt in Skt. jdta. ‘born.’ So, too, 
in the present Skt. jamiti. Old Pers. addnd (New Pers. ddnad) 
< I.E. m g 7 i-tid-. It is hardly reasonable to posit I.E. *gn-nd (Hirt, 
Ablaut , 321 ; Brugmann, K. V.G. 196, 2, n.) and suppose that an 

J 4 

Aryan •zanati was changed to *zdnd/i through the force of a parti- 

4 

ciple *zuta which is not represented either in Sanskrit or Iranian; 
cf. Keller, K.Z. xxxix, 157 ; Reichelt, Av. Elcmentarbuch , p. 103. 

If we accept this view we approach a little more boldly the prob¬ 
lem of a in Skt. gdtu, ‘ gait,’ Old Pers. giiOu. * place,’ ‘ throne,’ Av. 
gdtu. Osthoff ( M.U. iv, 4) was the first to posit for these forms 
I.E. *g"»itu, and this was accepted by Thumb without question in 
K.Z. xxxii, 132. 

The various philological difficulties connected with such explana¬ 
tion led many scholars to assume an I.E. root *g' r d- as the origin 
not only of these forms but also of Skt. jigdti, agdt, Gr. ifirjv. Dor. 
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ifiav, Lac. 3 pi. ftifiavri, Alb. n-ga , firjfui, /8<d/ios, etc., the reduction 

■ 

grade *g w ?- appearing in fiaSrjv, fiadpov, fiaSo?, fia&(£<o, fiaB/us ; c£. 
Boisacq, Diet. Etym. Lang. Grec. 112. An Aryan root gay- (Htibsch- 
mann, Vocalsystem , 51) does not exist and the Lith. gaju is too unsafe 
a guide. 

The base *g m emei appears in full + reduction grade in Skt. gani- 
ganti, Lat. venire; *g"eme, full + nil grade in Av. jantu; full + 
reduction grade in Skt. garnisyati; reduction + nil grade in Skt. 
gamyaie t Lat. venio, Gr. / 3 <uv<t», Skt. gacchati, gatha , jagmur, gata, 
Av.jasaiti, Gr. fiatr/cat, fia tos , Lat. conventio. The lengthened 

grade would appear as g*em , and thereto may be referred the Gr. 
f}ii>p6<i. This grade in the root aorist would give *e-g w em-s > Skt. 
agas, * e-g^in-te > Skt. agata. The Gr. iftr) < e-g w em-t would easily 
have extended as a root /S 7-, and !/ 3 dv (fit ft dpi) in relation to fia to* 
might have been influenced by the analogy of tordfu to <rmros; cf. 
Reichelt, K.Z. xxxix, 40. 

There can be little doubt that the nil grade m(^nd) stands in the 
same relation to the full + reduction grade env as u ( e w3) to ew». 
As we have *bhew3- (Skt. bhavitum), *bhu- (Skt. bhuta), *sev?- (Skt 
savitave), *su- (Skt. sutu), so we posit to m g"enu- (Skt. gamisyati ) 
the I.E. *g w nifu as origin of Skt. ga/u, Av. gatu, Old Pers. gadu, 
New Pers. gah with almost as much propriety as we posit *gn- 
(Skt. jata ) beside gem- (Skt janitr). Even Reichelt, l.c. 26, goes 
so far as to recognize in Skt. gatu a reduction + nil grade of the 
I.E. base. If this theory be correct, it will go far towards eliminat¬ 
ing the posited root g w a from the I.E. vocabulary. 
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Association of the Pacific Coast 


PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


SUMMER MEETING 

I. PROGRAMME 

Saturday, July io 
First Session, 9 o'clock a.m. 

William A. Merrill 
An Emendation of Lucretius 1 

Aurelio M. Espinosa 

G. Martinez Sierra, a New Interpreter of Spanish Idealism in Litera¬ 
ture and Art 

H. R. Fairclough 

The Meaning of caelum in the Sixth Book of the Aeneid * 

Otto E. Plath 

Schiller’s Influence on the Final Form of Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister 

(read by title) 

Ivan M. Linforth 

OI A 0 ANATIZONTE 2 (Herodotus, iv, 93-96) 

Monroe E. Deutsch 
The Plot to Murder Caesar on the Bridge 3 

William Chislett, Jr. 

The New Christianity of William Blake 

1 Published in the University of California Publications , Classical Philol¬ 
ogy, III. 

4 Published in the Inland Stanford funior University Publications, Flugel 
Memorial Volume. 

8 Published in the University of California Publications, Classical Philology. 
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II. MINUTES 

At the last annual meeting of the Association it was decided to 
hold two meetings in 1915 : the regular meeting in November, and 
the other one during the summer. The summer meeting was held at 
the University of California, July 10, 1915. 

The meeting was called to order by Professor Jefferson Elmore, 
President of the Association, and was entirely devoted to the reading 
and discussion of papers. Only one session was held. The number 
of persons present was about thirty. 
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PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


NOVEMBER MEETING 

I. PROGRAMME 

Friday, November 26 
First Session, 9.30 o’clock a.m. 

S. Griswold Morley 

The Spanish Ballad Retralda estaba la reyna: its Author and its 

Date (p. xxx) 

James T. Allen 

Greek Acting in the Fifth Century 1 
Walter Morris Hart 

The Composition of Rip Fan Winkle (p. xxix) 

George Hempl 
Early Cyprian Greek (p. 229) 

Cornelius B. Bradley 

An Improved Scheme for Plotting the Inflections of the Voice * 

Second Session, 2 o’clock p.m. 

Oliver M. Johnston 

An^lo-Norman Characteristics of Floire et Blancheflor (p. xxix) 

William A. Coopf.r 

The Literary Sources of Goethe*s Ur - Tasso * 

1 To be published in full in the University of California Publications, Classical 
Philology, It. 

3 Published in Monographs of the Anthropological Department , University 
of California. 

’ Published in Inland Stanford Junior University Publications, FlQgel Me¬ 
morial Volume. 
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William Chislett, Jr. 

The Classical and the Philosophical Writings of Thomas Hardy 

H. R. Fairclough 
A Defense of Horace 1 

Edward B. Clapp 

A Parasitical Preposition in English (p. xxviii) 

Samuel A. Chambers 

In How Far Can the Methods of Science be Applied to the Study 

of Literature (p. xxvii) 

Third Session, 8 o’clock p.m. 

Jefferson Elmore 
Tacitus and Some Roman Ideals: 

Annual Address of the President of the Association * 

Saturday, November 27 

Fourth Session, 9.30 o’clock a.m. 

Andrew R. Anderson 
The Mind of Ibsen, 1864-1866 (p. xxvii) 

William A. Merrill 
On ubera lactantia , Lucretius, v, 885 * 

John S. P. Tatlock 
Chaucer, Wyclif, and the Catholic Faith 4 

L. J. Richardson 

Digital Reckoning among the Ancients 5 

Raymond M. Alden 
The Text of Shakespeare’s Sonnets 

Augustus T. Murray 

The Division of Spoil in the Homeric Age (read by title) 

1 To be published in the Classical Journal. 

a Published in the University of California Chronicle , xviti, No. I. 

* Published in the University of California Publications , Classical Philol¬ 
ogy, III. 

4 To be published elsewhere. 

6 Published in the American Mathematical Monthly , xxm, 7-13. 
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Association of the Pacific Coast 


II. MINUTES 

The Philological Association of the Pacific Coast held its Sev¬ 
enteenth Annual Meeting on Friday and Saturday, November 26 and 
27, in the San Francisco Institute of Art, Professor Jefferson Elmore, 
of the Leland Stanford Junior University, presiding. 


First Session 

Friday morning, November 26. 

After the minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved, 
the following report of the Treasurer was presented: 


RECEIPTS 


Balance on hand November 29, 1914.$125.28 

Interest. 2.55 

Dues ..320.00 

- $447.83 


EXPENDITURES 


Sent to Professor Moore (June I, 1915).$220.00 

Postage. 2140 

Printing and stationery. 39.25 

Miscellaneous. 246 

# 

$283.11 

Balance on hand November 26, 1915. >64.72 

- $447.83 


The Chair appointed the following committees : 

Auditing: Professors Cooper, C. G. Allen, and Morley. 
Nomination of Officers: Professors Richardson, AUlen, and Pas- 
chall. 

Membership: Professors J. T. Allen, Fairclough, and Gaw. 

Time and Place of Next Meeting: Professors Bradley, Foster, and 
Linforth. 

Social: Professors Nutting, Foster, and Allen. 


On recommendation of the Executive Committee the Association 
voted not to join the Pacific Division of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 
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Second Session 

Friday, 2 o’clock p.m. 

On motion of Professor Johnston the Secretary was instructed to 
convey the thanks of the Association to the American Philological 
Association for granting to such of our members as desire it the 
privilege of receiving the Publications of the Modern Language 
Association of America instead of the Transactions of the American 
Philological Association. 

The Auditing Committee reported that the accounts of the Treas¬ 
urer had been examined and found correct. On motion the report 
was adopted. 

Third Session 

Friday, 8 o’clock p.m. 

For this session the Association was granted the use of a room at 
the University Club, where the members assembled after dinner to 
listen to the address of the President. 

Fourth Session 

Saturday, November 27, 10 o’clock a.m. 

The Nominating Committee nominated the following officers, who 
on motion were elected for the year 1915-1916. 

President , W. M. Hart. 

Vice-Presidents , O. M. Johnston, H. C. Nutting. 

Secretary , W. A. Cooper. 

Treasurer , B. O. Foster. 

Executive Committee , the above-named officers, and 

G. Chinard, M. E. Deutsch, P. J. Frein, A. Gaw. 

The choice of the time and place of the next annual meeting, as 
well as the question whether or not we should hold a spring meet¬ 
ing, was left to the discretion of the Executive Committee. 

It was voted to extend a formal vote of thanks of the Association 
to the Regents of the University of California, the Directors of the 
San Francisco Institute of Art, and the Directors of the University 
Club, for their hospitality. 

The following persons were elected to membership : 

Prof. William Gordon Bell, Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Miss Margaret G. Borthwick, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 

Cal. 

Miss Gertrude G. Brainerd, Los Angeles High School, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dr. C. C. Conrad, Berkeley, Cal. 

Prof. Alfred Forke, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
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Miss Elizabeth Adelaide Herrmann, Mills College, Cal. 

Prof. Hans J. Hoff, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Mr. Clinton K. Judy, Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, Cal. 

Dr. J. A. Magni, University of California, Berkeley, CaL 
Prof. John Price Odell, Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dr. John J. Parry, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Prof. Otto Patzer, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Mr. I. D. Perry, Los Angeles High School, Los Angeles, CaL 
Mr. Lawrence M. Price, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Mr. Roy Edwin Schulz, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Prof. Hubert Gibson Shearin, Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Prof. John S. P. Tatlock, Leland Stanford Junior University, Stanford Uni¬ 
versity, Cal. 
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III. ABSTRACTS 

1. The Mind of Ibsen, 1864-1866, by Professor Andrew 
Runni Anderson, of the University of Utah. 

This paper treated of the growth of Ibsen’s mind during the 
momentous period beginning with his self-imposed exile in the 
spring of 1864, up to and including his triumph with Brand in 
the spring of 1866, and his consequent recognition as a poet 
through the vote of the Storthing conferring upon him the poet’s 
pension ( digter-gage ) of $400 per year. The evidence consisted of 
the pertinent excerpts from his letters and speeches, the testimony 
of his friends who knew him and associated with him during the 
time, and, most important of all, of every one of his poems that 
belongs in full or in part to the period in question. The paper will 
be published as a part of a larger biographical study. 

2. In How Far Can the Methods of Science be Applied to 
the Study of Literature ? by Professor Samuel A. Chambers, 
formerly of the University of California. 

Sainte-Beuve used the facts, rather than the methods, of science 
in his study of an author; he constructed no scientific system, and 
successfully resisted the temptation to constitute “ I'Histoire natu- 
relle des esprits.” 

Taine, however, yielded to the temptation, and employed meth¬ 
ods frankly scientific, explaining men as products of race, milieu et 
moment. The various differences among authors he accounted for 
by what he called la faculte mattresse; thus, La Fontaine is the 
“ product ” of La Champagne, the court of Louis XIV, the seven¬ 
teenth century, and Vesprit gaulois (v. La Fontaine et ses fables and 
rHistoire de la litterature anglaise, Introductioii). 

To Taine race means the * temperament of a people,’ but his 
‘ people ’ has no precise meaning, the word being a loose designa¬ 
tion for the inhabitants of a given milieu. He errs in considering 
the French people, for example, as homogeneous. There is no 
French race; it is very heterogeneous in an ethnological sense. 
Moreover, many authors are either partly or wholly foreign as to race 
(Rousseau, Zola, Dumas, Ferndn Caballero), and most writers yield 
partly (Nodier, Gerard de Nerval), and even wholly (Chamisso), 
to foreign influence. The paper develops these points at length. 
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Furthermore, every writer creates his own world as an escape 
from the world about him, is ever trying to break through the fatal 
milieu (Coleridge, Carlyle); whole groups (the Romantic movements) 
rise in revolt against it. Thus what might be called the “ internal 
environment ” is in a constant struggle with Taine’s milieu . 

Brunetifcre extended the theory of Taine by applying the doc¬ 
trine of transformism to literary history, and wrote much on liter- 
ary types (v. /’ Evolution dcs genres). But genres are merely loose 
aggregations of works similar in form and content, grouped for 
convenience; they have no organic relation to one another, hence 
they cannot be “transformed” or "“evolved.” Abstractions and 
abstract reasoning are dangerous in literary history, as its data are 
never simple or precise. No science is built on the model of 
another science ; each must develop in accordance with its subject- 
matter. Literary history cannot, even, imitate history; its subject 
is unique, and it must have a unique method. For instance, the 
r 61 e of impressionism is legitimate in literary study; when objec¬ 
tive and critical means are exhausted, then we make use of the 
impression to test the work for esthetic power, but check it in 
every possible way, and limit it to this sole function. The impres¬ 
sion is necessary to the complete knowledge of an author. 

What we get from science is its constant striving for accuracy, 
its incessant criticism and verification; that is, not its method, but 
rather its attitude in the presence of reality. (See Lanson’s mono¬ 
graph, De la Afethode dans 1 ' his to ire litteraire . in the Collection, De la 
Afethodedans les sciences, deu.xicmescrie. 22 1 -264. F6lix Alcan, Paris.) 

3. A Parasitical Preposition, by Professor Edward B. 
Clapp, of the University of California. 

The paper called attention to the somewhat general creeping in 
of an unnecessary preposition in English, especially in the language 
of students. Thus, students do not ‘ try ’ for the Glee Club, they 
‘try out.’ They do not “ sign ’ for a special train, they ‘sign up.' 
So in the London Times, and elsewhere. * link up ’ is often used for 
* link.’ This was confirmed by a number of citations from English 
journals. 

In the discussion Professor George R. Noyes, of the University 
of California, questioned if this preposition should be called “para¬ 
sitical,” and endeavored to show that the preposition expresses 
completion or conclusion. 
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4. The Composition of Rif Van Winkle , by Professor 
Walter Morris Hart, of the University of California. 

Irving’s jesting denial is really a confession that his source was 
a KyfFhauser legend; it challenges the reader to discover the pre¬ 
cise tale. This challenge was taken up in 1901 by Dr. Sprenger, 
who showed that Irving made use of the story of Peter Klaus the 
Goatherd (Otmar, Volkssagen aus dent Harze , Bremen, 1800). How¬ 
ever, in 1818, the date of the composition of Rip Van Winkle , Irving 
knew little German. An English translation was published in 1826 
by T. Roscoe. Irving may have seen this translation in a maga¬ 
zine or in manuscript. The important matter is the fact that he did 
make use of a folk-tale. It enables us to study Irving’s methods of 
elaboration ; and it is a peculiarly interesting and dramatic instance 
of the refreshment by popular literature of the literature of art. 

5. Anglo-Norman Characteristics of Floire et Blancheflor , 
by Professor Oliver M. Johnston, of the Leland Stanford 
Junior University. 

This paper called attention to the following Anglo-Norman char¬ 
acteristics of the poem under consideration : — 

1. Groups of four or six consecutive lines riming together are 
found in the Franco-Norman and Anglo-Norman dialects. The 
examples of this rime in our text are: 372-75, 721-24, 733-36, 
1087-90, 1093-96, 1113-16, 1185-88, 1283-86, 1391-94, 1531-34, 
l6 73“7 6 » 1869-72, 1887-90, 1903-6, 1953-56, 2561-64, 2803-6. 

2. The diphthong ou < free o is a specifically French, as distin¬ 
guished from Franco-Norman and Anglo-Norman, characteristic. 
That which makes it certain that our poet did not know the diph¬ 
thong ou from Latin free 0 and u is the fact that the poem contains 
thirty examples of free o riming with checked p, which did not 
diphthongize until considerably after the date of the composition 
of Floire et Blancheflor (Du M^ril’s ed., 713-14, 2103-4, 2781-82). 

3. The rime ie : e in the following passage in Ms. B : 

Chies un bourgois sont herbergie , 

Qui riches ert et alose, 

Notonier iert et marcheanz. (vv. 1199-1201.) 

In Ms. A marcie has been substituted for alose. Herbergie : alose 
is a perfectly satisfactory rime in Anglo-Norman poetry, where the 
confusion of ie and e is well known (see Emmanuel Walberg, Le 
Bestiaire de Philippe de Thaiin , li). 
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4. The diphthong oi riming with ai : 

“ Cou m’est a vis plus bel seroit.” 

Li rois respont tout entreset (= entresait). 

(B, vv. 311-12.) 

II li otroie a moult grant paine; 

Voluntiers i trovast essoine. 

(B, vv. 355-56.) 

Or m’escoutez ; je vous dirai 

Le meillor conseill que g’i voi. 

(B, vv. 1883-84.) 

The Old French poem on Floire et Blanchefior (aristocratic ver¬ 
sion) was probably written between 1160 and 1170, while oi was 
not pronounced we, according to Nyrop ( Grammaire historique tie 
la langue franqaise, 1, § 158), until the thirteenth century. The 
rime oi : ai is found in Anglo-Norman poetry, however, as early as 
the twelfth century (see J. E. Matzke, Les centres tie Simund de 
Freine , Paris, 1909, xxiii-iv). 

6. The Spanish Ballad Petraida estaba la reyna: its 
Author and its Date, by Professor S. Griswold Morley, of 
the University of California. 

This romance (Wolf, Primavera y flor, No. 100) is declared by 
all the modern authorities, such as Menendez y Pelayo, Baist, and 
Fitzmaurice Kelly, to have been written by Carvajal, the poet of 
the Cancionero de St/ihiga, in the year 1442. In spite of this, there 
seems to be no evidence that Carvajal wrote it; at least there is 
none in the Cane, de .St/ihiga as published by Fucnsanta del Valle 
and Sancho Ray6n in 1872 from the Madrid Ms., nor in the Vene¬ 
tian Ms. described by Mussafia, Sitzungb. der Wiener Akad., Liv. 
The attribution started with Amador de los Rios (Hist, erit., vu 
[1865], 460-461), who was probably misled by the fact that in the 
Madrid Ms., tho not in the Venetian one. the anonymous poem 
occurs in the midst of a series of compositions by Carvajal. As 
regards the date, Pio Rajna, in a recent article in the Romanic 
Rcrteu> (vi [1915]. 1-41, Osservazioni e dubbi coneernenti la storia 
delle romanze s/>agnuole), has tried to establish 1445 instead of 1442, 
but it is certain that his arguments are fallacious, and nearly 
certain that 1442 is correct. 
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Arabic numerals refer to pages of the Transactions , Roman to the Proceedings 


Ablaut, secondary in I. E. base g"eme : 
xvni f. 

Accentual implications of Old-Latin and 
Old-Irish verse: xv f. 

Adjectives, pronominal, of the type 
Toiot: 59 ff. 

Aeneas, and the Dardanians : 120, 

127. 

Aeschylus, Prometheus : 203 f. 

dyx^fsaxotf and -iju ixyral: 126 f. 

Agriculture, a problem of: xvi f. 

ofcrlhprtf, in Democritus: 225 ff. 

dXXoto*, and AXXor: 70 f. 

dXXofoMTif, in Democritus: 223 f. 

dXoyos irrational’ (not in metrical 
sense) : 31 ff. 

Alphabet, origin of: 231 f. 

Ambiguity, seldom produced by elision 
in Latin: 136 ff. 

Aphrodite, etymology of: xvii. 

Applause, recognized by speaker: 41. 

Aristophanes, resolutions in: 186 f.; 
three-actor scenes: 190 ff. 

Aristotle, and Democritus: 217 ff., 221 ff. 

Asiatic school, in oratory: 50 f., 57. 

Attention, demanded by speaker: 41 ff. 

Atticism, in Petronius: 47 ff. 

Augustine, verbatim reports of his un¬ 
written sermons: 35 ff. 

Chinese pictographs: 236, 239. 

Christ, v. Jesus. 

Clausula, and the higher criticism 
(Scriptorcs Historiae Augustae): 
157 ff.; metrical clausulae: 159 ff.; 
accentual: i6off., 171; mixed: 162 f., 
166 ff.; elision in clausulae: 129; 
sense pauses in: 132. 

Colloquial, the, in Augustine’s sermons: 

37 ff-. 45 ' 

Comedy, Greek: 173 ff. 

Cook motif, in comedy: 177ft. 

Cratinus, his 'Odvaarjt, and Euripides’ 
Cyclops: 173 ff. 

Crucifixion, year of the: 5 ff. 

xxxi 


Cultus, a problem of: xvi f. 

Cursus, rhythmical: 162 ff. 

Cyclops: 173 ff. 

Cyprian characters: 234 ff. 

Cyprian Greek, Early: 229 ft.; varieties 

of: 243* 

Danubian peoples: 119 f.; and religion: 

I2 5 - 

Dardanians, in Homer: 120 ff.; does 
not mention them in Europe: 125 f. 
Dardanus and Dardani, wanderings of: 
119 ff. 

Dardanus in Italy: 127. 

Democritus, his theory of sense percep¬ 
tion : 217 ff.; as related to thought: 
222 ff.; in relation to the criteria of 
reality: 224 ff. 

Ecthlipsis: 142 ft. 

via, meaning of, in Luke, etc.: 23 f. 
Egyptian pictographs: 236, 238, 243. 
tfduXa, in Democritus: 217 ff. 

Elision and hiatus, in Latin prose and 
verse: 129 ff.; elision in every-day 
speech: 132; at pause: ib ,; within 
phrase: 133 ff.; character of: 135 ff.; 
and the question of intelligibility: ib ,; 
in inscriptions : 139 ; evidence of 

complete loss of vowels s 140 ff.; 
testimony of ancient grammarians : 
141 ff.; statistics for Roman poets: 
147 ff.; 152 ff.; in Greek: 138 f.; in 
modern languages: 139 f.: general 
conclusions: 155. 
ffjupatrt s, in Democritus: 217 ff. 

Enclisis, of est: 151 f. 

Etruscan, in Cyprian syllabic characters: 
230. 

Euripides, his Cyclops , and Cratinus’ 
* 06 v<rai}s: 173(1.; Cyclops , date of: 
181 ff., 205 f.; diction of: 194; im¬ 
maturity: 196 ff.; resolutions in his 
plays, statistics of: 185 f.; three-actor 
scenes: 188 ff.; divided trimeters: 
192 f. 
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Extempore discourses (Augustine): 
35 

Farmer's words in Vulgar Latin and 
Romance: 76 ff. 

Floire et Blancheflor , Anglo-Norman 
characteristics of: xxix f. 

Gallic words in Latin and Romance: 
84. 

Germanic words in Latin and Romance: 

84 f. 

Greek, alphabet: 232 f., 236 A., 244 ff.; 
words in Vulgar Latin and Romance: 
81 ff. 

Greek, Early Cyprian: 229 ff. 

I. E. base, secondary ablaut 9 nu 
in: xviii f. 

Hadrian, Autobiography of, and Spar- 
tianus' Vita: 157 ff. 

Hephaestion, and irrationality: 29 ff.; 

his incompetence: 33 - 
Hexameters, Latin, elision in : 147 ff. 
Hiatus and elision, in Latin prose and 
verse: 129 ff.; within phrase: 1 33 «• 
Homer and the Cyclops (Cratinus and 
Euripides): 173 ff., 195, 200. 

Ibsen, the mind of, 1864-1866: xxvii. 
Idols, in Democritus: 217 ff. 
Inflectional tags, Latin, how far dispen¬ 
sable without ambiguity: 136 f. 
Inscriptions, Early Cyprian Greek: 
229 ff.; Latin, evidence of on length 
of Tiberius’ reign: 22 f.; on Roman 
religion in IVth century: S7 ff. 

Irish, Old-Irish verse, accentual implica¬ 
tions of: xv f. 

Irrationality, metrical: 29 ff. 

Irving, Kip Van lVinkle y composition 
of: xxix. 

Italic dialects, words from, in Latin and 
Romance: 83. 

Jerusalem, temple, time spent in build¬ 
ing of: 10, I 2 ff. 

Jesus, elate of beginning his ministry: 
10 fT. # 26 f.; year of his crucifixion 
(33 A.I>.): 5 <T. t 27. 

John the Baptist, date of beginning of 


Languages, special, of different trades, 
etc.: 75 ff. 

Latin, Old-Latin verse, accentual impli¬ 
cations of: xv f. 

Latin, Vulgar: q. v. 

Legal words, in Romance speech: 77 f. 
Literature, how far can methods of sci¬ 
ence be applied to its study ? xxvii f. 
m, before initial vowel: 142 ff. 

Magic, in popular language: 79 f- 
Medical words in Romance: 77, 82 f. 
Metal-working, among the Dardanians: 
123 f. 

Metric: elision, Latin: 129 ff.; hiatus, 
Latin: id.; irrationality, and He¬ 
phaestion : 29 ff. 

Minoan Greek: 229 ff. 

Notarii, employed by Augustine: 35 ff., 

44 r. 

Nursery words in Vulgar Latin and 
Romance: 80 f. 

Odysseus, and the Cyclops: 173 ff. 

OfTa, sacrificial: 242. 
of os, and 6s: 67 f. 

- oisom , I. E. pronominal gen. plur.: 
59 ff- 

6fu>ios, and 6 fi 6 s: 71 f. 

Oratory, decline of, Petronius on : 48 ff. 
Oriental cults, in Roman provinces: 
87 ff. 

6s, and ofot: 67 f. 

Baconians: 120, 125. 

Pagan revival, late IVth century: 87 ff. 
vciKTofof, and iras: 72 f. 

Pentameters, elision in : 150. 

Petronius, Atticism in : 47 ff.; as literary 
critic: id.; and Lucan: 54 ff.; and 
Gil Bias : 56 f. 

Phaestos Disc: 232, 236, 245. 

Phrases showing elision: 129 ff. 
<Pp 6 y 7 j<rn 9 in Democritus: 225 ff. 
Physician’s words in Romance : 77, 82 f. 
Pilate, his habit of releasing a prisoner: 
5 If., 17, 26 f.; length of his procura- 
torship: 17. 

Poetry, art of, Petronius on: 49, 52. 


his mission: 10, 16. : vofor, and adjj. of its type: 59 ff.; its 

Julian, and paganism: 87 f. 1 relation to rlt: 63 ff. 

Keltic words in I^atin and Romance: Preposition, a parasitical (English up) : 

83 f. xxviii. 

Language, subterfuge by means of: Psychology, in relation to philology: 
xvii f. , 109 ft.; from thought to words : Moff. 
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Reality, according to Democritus: 224 ff. 

RetrcAda estaba la reyna % its author and 
date: xxx. 

Rhetoric, figures of, in relation to style: 
104 f., 108 ; period: 1x3; clausula: 
q . v. 

Rhythm, and words: in f., 114; in 
Latin, Old-Irish, and Romance : xv f. 

Rhythmic prose: v. Clausulae. 

Roman religion, late IVth century: 
87 ff. 

Romance languages, and Vulgar Latin: 
76 ff. 

Sacrifice, at graves: 242. 

Sacrificial offa : ib. 

Samothrace, and the Dardani: 122 ff. 

Satyr drama: 173 ff. 

Science, methods, applied to literature: 
xxvii f. 

Script ores Historiae Augustae, clausulae 
in: 157 ff. 

Seneca, his epigrams: 207 ff.; diction 
of: 210 ff.; verse technique of: 212 f., 
215; themes: 213 ff.; Apocolocynto - 
sti : 209. 

Sense perception, in Democritus: 217 ft. 

Serbia, and the Dardani: 119, 122 f., 
128. 

Sermons, stenographic reports of (Au¬ 
gustine) : 35 ff. 

Sophocles, Antigone : 206. 

Spartianus: 157 ff.; rhythmical analy¬ 
sis of a passage: 166 f.; did not bor¬ 
row sentences from Hadrian: 171. 

Stenographic reports of Augustine’s 
sermons: 35 ff. 

Stress, Latin and Romance: xv f. 

Style, a science of: 103 ff.; in Latin: 
104 ff.; need of considering simple 


speech first: 108,117; of differentiat¬ 
ing the lexicographical and syntacti¬ 
cal : 105 ff., 115; of restriction : 

118. 

Subterfuge by means of language: xvii f. 

supellex , origin of: 238. 

Syllabic writing : 231; development of: 
232. 

Symmachus, and the pagan revival: 
87 ff., 92 ff.; relation to Oriental 
cults: 94 ft.; to state religion: 96 ff.; 
altar of Victory: 97 ff.; Christians: 
100/ 

Synalepha: v. Elision. 

Syncope: 131 f., 144. 

Syntax, in relation to style: 106 ff. 

Teutonic words in Vulgar Latin and 
Romance: 84 f. 

Thought, and words: no ff. 

Tiberius, length of his reign: 18 ff.; 
evidence of papyri: 21 f.; of inscrr.: 
22 f.; as collega imperii : 18 f. 

rfs, and iroros: 63 ff. 

Titus, associated with Vespasian : 24 ff.; 
date of his accession: 25 f. 

roios , and to- : 68 ff. 

Trades, their words in Vulgar Latin and 
Romance: 79,81. 

Truth, criteria of, in Democritus: 224 ff. 

up , as parasitical preposition : xxviii. 

Vopiscus, rhythm in: 160 f., 163 f, 
168. 

Vulgar Latin, study of, importance of 
special languages in: 75 ff 

Whiteness, symbolism of: xvi f. 

Words, and thought, in psychology of 
speech : 110 ff. 

Writing, development of: 231; diffu¬ 
sion of: 230, 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RECORD 1 

For the Year 1915 

PRINCIPAL ABBREVIATIONS 


A A — Art and Archaeology. 

A HR — American Historical Review. 

AJA — American Journal of Archaeology. 

A JP — American Journal of Philology. 

AySL — American Journal of Semitic Lan¬ 
guages. 

A YB — American Year Book. 

&P W — Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 

Cy —Classical Journal. 

CP —Classical Philology. 

CQ — Classical Quarterly. 

CR — Classical Review. 

CSCP — Cornell Studies in Classical Philology. 

CW - Classical Weekly. 

ER — Educational Review. 

HSCP — Harvard Studies in Classical Philol¬ 
ogy. 

HTR — Harvard Theological Review. 

yAOS —Journal of the American Oriental 

Society. 

Frank Frost Abbott. 

The colonizing policy of the Romans 
from 123 to 31 B.c.; CP 9 X, 365- 
380. 

The referendum and the recall among 
the ancient Romans; Sewanee 
Rev. xxm f 84-94. 

Rev. of Sillier* s Cicero of Arpinum; 
Af/R, xx, 383 f. 

Rev. of Howard’s Latin selections; 
CIV, ix, 39. 

Charles D. Adams. 

Rev. of Pickard-Cambridge’s Demos¬ 
thenes; CIV, viii, 218-221. 

Rev. of Fuhr’s Andocidis Orationes; 
CP f x, in f. 

Rev. of Fuhr’s Demosthenis Ora¬ 
tiones; id. 473-478. 

Raymond M. Alden. 

Rev. of MacDonagh’s Thomas Cam¬ 
pion; MLR , x, 231 f. 


yBL — Journal of Biblical Literature. 
yEGP— Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology. 

LCL — Loeb Classical Library . 1 
ML A — Publications of the Modern Language 
Association. 

MLH —Modem Language Notes. 

MLR —Modem Language Review. 

MP —Modem Philology. 

Hat. — The Nation. 

HIYB — New International Year Book. 
PAPA — Proceedings of the American Philo¬ 
logical Association. 

Rom. R. — Romanic Review. 

TA PA — Transactions of the American Philo¬ 
logical Association. 

TCA —Transactions of the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

WkP —Wochenschrift f. klassische Philologie. 
YR - Yale Review. 

Two exits in Othello ; id. 375-377. 
Recent poetry; Dial , ux, 26-30, 
271-276. 

Rev. of recent books on Shake¬ 
speare’s Sonnets; JEGP 9 xiv, 449- 
460. 

Clifford G. Allen. 

Elementary v Spanish grammar; pp. 
367; New York: Amer. Book Co. 
(in collaboration with A. M. Es¬ 
pinosa). 

Rev. of G. Agamennone’s II recente 
terremoto nella Marsica e gli stru- 

menti sismici; Bull. Seism. Soe . 
Amer. v, 112 f. 

James Turney Allen. 

The romantic Aeschylus; Untv . 

Calif. Chron. XVII, 55-67. 

The first year of Greek; CJ 9 X, 262- 
266. 

during the calendar year 
Where the number of a volume 


1 An incomplete list of publications of the members 
/<?//, so far as reported by them to the editor, 
has not been furnished, that for 1915 is meant. 

2 London; Heinemann; New York: Macmillan Co. 
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Katharine Allen. 

Some glimpses of the Raetian limes ; 

CR, XI) 95—1°5- 

Doctus Catullus; CP, X, 222. 

Andrew Runni Anderson. 

-EIS in the accusative plural of the 
Latin third declension; TAPA, 
xlv, 129-139. 

Studies in Ibsen: I. The poetic 
themes in Ibsen’s I Billedgalle - 
riel; Publ. Soe . for the Adv. of 
Scand. Study, II, 127-151* H. 
Notes on the chronology and com¬ 
position of the Digte ; ib . 152-164. 

Note on Horace, C. 11, 3, 17-20; 
CP, X, 456. 

Henry Herbert Armstrong. 

Topographical studies at Setia; AJA, 
XIX, 34-56. 

Frank Cole Babbitt. 

Homerica; Cf, x, 378. 

William Frederic Bad£. 

John Muir; Science, XLi, no. 1053. 

An appreciation of John Muir; Bull. 
Calif Writers' Club, III, no. 1. 

Report on immigration in the bay 
cities; Berkeley Civic Bull . Ill, 
no. I. 

The Old Testament in the light of 
to-day; pp. xxiv + 326; Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 

Edited and wrote preface: John 
Muir’s Travels in Alaska; pp. xi + 
329; same. 

Francis K. Ball. 

Heroic deeds of American sailors; 
pp. ix + 182; Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 

The epochs of German agrarian his¬ 
tory and agrarian policy (from the 
German of Dr. Carl Johannes 
Fuchs’s inaugural address at the 
University of Freiburg, in Breis- 
gau); pp. 223-253 in Professor 
Thomas Nixon Carver’s Selected 
readings in rural economics; Bos¬ 
ton : Ginn & Co. 


Le Roy C. Barret. 

The Kashmirian Atharva Veda, bk. 
IV; JAOS, XXXV, 42-101. 

William N. Bates. 

Archaeological news and discussions, 
aseditor; AJA, XIX, 83-117, 179- 

214, 341-366, 455”5°4* 
Bibliography of archaeological books, 
1914, as editor; ib. 215-235. 
Article Classical archaeology; AYB, 
736 f. 

P. V. C. Baur. 

Rev. of Morgan’s Vitruvius; YR, iv, 
632-634. 

Rev. of Myres’s Handbook of the 
Cesnola collection of antiquities 
from Cyprus; CIV, ix, 62 f. 

Rev. of Waldstein’s Greek sculpture 
and modern art; ib. vm, 119 f. 

Gertrude H. Beggs. 

The four in Crete; New York: 
Abingdon Press. 

A. J. Bell. 

Note on Catullus, 84; CR, xxix, 
137 - 139 - 

Leonard Bloomfield. 

Sentence and word; T.A PA, xlv, 

65 - 75 - 

Maurice Bloomfield. 

On the etymology and meaning of 
the Sanskrit root varj ; JAOS, 
XXXV, 273-288. 

Robert Johnson Bonner. 

The four senates of the Boeotians; 
CP, X, 381-385. 

Xenophon’s comrades in arms: CJ, 
x, 195-205. 

George Willis Botsford. 

A syllabus of Roman history; pp. 
ix + 72; New York: Macmillan 
Co. 

Hellenic civilization; pp.xiii + 719; 
New York: Columbia Univ. Press 
(with E. G. Sihler). 
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Rev. of Frank’s Roman imperialism; 
Pol. Sci. Quart. XXX, 157-161. 

Rev. of Pickard-Cambridge’s De¬ 
mosthenes and the last days of 
Greek freedom; ib. 309-311. 

Rev. of Taubler’s Imperium roma- 
num; CP, X, 341 - 344 - 

Haven D. Brackett. 

A question of values in the study of 
Greek; CIV, VJl! f 138-141. 

Cornelius B. Bradley. 

The tone accents of two dialects of 
Chinese: A. Cantonese. B. Pe¬ 
kingese; PAPA, XLV, xliv-xlvi 
(2 charts). 

Ethel Hampson Brewster. 

Note on Suetonius, de Grammaticis, 
5; CP, x, 84-87. 

James Wilson Bright. 

An address in commemoration of 
Francis Andrew March, 1825-1911. 
Delivered at the joint session of 
The Philological Association and 
The Modern Language Association 
of America, at Cambridge, Mass.; 
reprinted, with portrait, from 
MLA, XXIX, cxvii-cxxxvii. 

Carl Darling Buck. 

Words of speaking and saying in 
the Indo-European languages; 
AJP, xxxvi, 1-18, 125-154. 

Lesbian at for d and rj ; CP, X, 21 5 f. 

H. E. Burton. 

Notes on the geography of western 
Europe; CJ, x, 270 f. 

Rev. of Campbell’s Livy, xxviii; 
CP, X, 240. 

George Miller Calhoun. 

Perjury before Athenian arbitrators; 
CP, x, 1-7. 

The will of Pasion and its seals 
(Dem. XLV, 17); ib. 75 f. 

Rev. of Lamb’s Clio enthroned; CJ, 
X, 18&-190. 
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Rev. of Ziebarth’s Eudemos von 
Milet; ib. 429 f. 

Rev. of Stephens’s Greek spirit; ib. 
XI, 62. 

William Chislett, Jr. 

Thackeray’s Latin; Notes dr* Queries, 
XI (ll) 298. 

A quotation from Sophocles in Mere¬ 
dith’s Letters; Dial, LVHI, 332. 
William Vaughn Moody and William 
Plake; ib. Lix, 142. 

The new Hellenism of Oscar Wilde; 

Sewanee Rev. XXiii, 357-363. 
Maddening the Meredithians; Fo¬ 
rum, Liv, 97-100. 

Macaulay’s classical reading; CJ, xi, 
142-150. 

William Churchill. 

The earliest Samoan prints; Proc. 
Acad. Nat. Sci. oj Philadelphia, 
199-202; and Journ. Polyn. See. 
XXIV, 65-68. 

Research in primitive philology; 
Year Booh No. 14, Carnegie Inst, 
of Washington. 

Charles Upson Clark. 

Rev. of A. C Clark’s Recent devel¬ 
opments in textual criticism; CIV, 

VIII, 1 18 f. 

Rev. of Wohleb’s Lateinische Ueber- 
setzung der Didache ; CP, X, 110 f. 
Rev. of Bouchier’s Spain under the 
Roman empire; CIV, viii, 134 f. 
Rev. of G. W. Robinson’s Life of 
St. Severinus by Eugippius; Nat. 
Cl, 23. 

Rev. of Street’s Gothic architecture 
in Spain, ed. G. G. King; AA, 11, 
64. 

Rev. of Mierow’s Gothic history of 
Jordanes in English version; C W\ 

IX, 15 f. 

With the Moors in Andalusia; A A, 
I, 229-240. 

Impresiones de Espana (transl. by 
M. Romera Navarro); Las Nove- 
dades (weekly ed., N. Y.), xxxx, 
14 - 
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Ammiani Marcellini Rerum Gesta - 
rum . . . recensuit rhythmiceque 
distinxit Carolus U. Clark, adiu- 
vantibus f Ludovico Traube et Gu- 
lielmo Heraeo, vol. II, pars I; libri 
XXVI-XXXI; Berolini, apud Weid- 
mannos; pp. viii, 389-600. 

Harold Loomis Cleasby. 

Rev. of F. P. Moulton’s Introductory 
Latin; CIV, IX, 22 f. 

Rev. of K. P. Harrington’s The Ro¬ 
man elegiac poets; ib. 30 f. 

Hermann Collitz. 

Rev. of Sipma’s Phonology and gram¬ 
mar of modern West Frisian; 
MLN\ xxx, 215-217. 

Clinton C. Conrad. 

The technique of continuous action 
in Roman comedy; Chicago Univ. 
dissertation. 

William A. Cooper. 

The life of Theodor Fontane, and 
translation of Effi. Briest, and of 
extracts from My Childhood Years , 
in The German Classics; New 
York: German Publication So¬ 
ciety, xii, 207-499. 

The direct vs. the indirect method 
of teaching modern languages; 
Education , xxxvi, i-io. 

Edmund D. Cressman. 

The genitive and ablative of de¬ 
scription; CJ, ix, 122-127. 

The semantics of - mentum, -bulum, 
and -culum ; pp. 56; Univ . of 
Kans. Humanistic Studies , xvi, 
no. 4. 

Walter Dennison. 

Article Epigraphy; A YB, 737 f. 

Monroe E. Deutsch. 

\ 

Latin instruction in California inter¬ 
mediate schools; CIV, viii, 122- 
125. 


XXXVll 

The problem of the recitation period; 
Proc. Cal. High School Teachers' 
Ass*n 1914, 84-87. 

The year of Caesar's birth; TAPA, 
xlv, 17-28. 

Tibullus, 11, 6, 8: addendum; CP, 

456 - 

Henry B. Dewing. 

Procopius, with sin English transla¬ 
tion; vol. I, pp. xv + 583; LCL. 

Benjamin L. D’Ooge. 

The first year of Latin; Amer. School¬ 
master, viii, 352-363. 

Frederic Stanley Dunn. 

Latin resurgent; Oregon Sund. 
Journ Mar. 28 (repub. as The 
conspiracy against Latin; Univ. 
of Ore. Extension Monitor, ill, 
no. 4). 

Rome, the unfinished and unkempt; 
CJ, X, 312-322. 

By-paths in Caesarean bibliography; 
CIV, IX, 65-70. 

William Stahl Ebersole. 

Rev. of Horace Taylor's translation 
of A. Furtwangler and H. L. Ur- 
lichs’ Greek and Roman sculpture; 
Cf, x, 422 f. 

Arthur Fairbanks. 

Athenian lekythoi with outline draw¬ 
ing in matt color on a white 
ground; pp.x + 276, pis. xli; New 
York: Macmillan Co. 

Henry Rushton Fairclough. 

Roman remains in Great Britain; 
A A, I, 51-61. 

The practical bearing of high school 
Latin; CJ, X, 126-137. 

Rev. of Haverfield’s The Romaniza- 
tion of Roman Britain 8 ; CIV, IX, 

77 - 79 - 

The tinus in Virgil’s Flora; CP, X, 
405-410. 

Rev. of Clark’s Numerical phrase¬ 
ology in Virgil; ib. 360 f. 
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Rev. of Duncan’s The influence of 
art on description in the poetry of 
P. Papinius Statius; ib. 358-360. 

Edwin W. Fay. 

Nigidius grammaticus; casus inter- 
rogandi; A/P,\ xxxvi, 76-79. 
Indo-European initial variants; CQ, 
IX, 194-114. 

(No title) Strictures on the etymo¬ 
logical lexica of Walde and Boi- 
sacq; AJP\ xxxvi, 242 f. 

Rev. of Skutsch’s Kleine Schriften; 
CP\ X, 337 f. 

Indo-Iranian word-studies; /AOS, 

xxxiv, 329-343. 

The pump-room; Texas Rev . 1, 71- 

73 - 

De latebris litterarum in glande 
saxea Saepinati Osce inscriptis; 
Riv. di Filologia , XLIII, 614-617. 

Percival Bradshaw Fay. 

Rev. of Comfort’s translation of 
Erec and Enid by Chretien de 
Troyes; Haverford Coll. Bull. 
XIII, 34 f. 

Rev. of Spiers’s edition of Balzac’s 
Eugenie Grandet; ib. 39. 

Edward Fitch. 

Note on Theocritus, xxii, 31-32; 
CP, x, 455. 

Thomas FitzHugh. 

The word-foot tetrapody and the 
origin of verse; PAPA, XLV, xvi- 
xvii. 

The origin of verse; Univ. of Va. 

Bull, of the School of Latin, no. 8. 
The origin of verse; WkP, xxxii, 

547 - 55 °- 

The Saturnian verse; BpIV, xxxv, 
1296. 

Roy C. Fuckinger. 

The influence of festival arrange¬ 
ments upon the drama of the 
Greeks (continued); Cf,x, 155- 
163, 206-215. 

Rev. of Cornford’s Origin of Attic 
comedy; CIV, VIII, 221-223. 
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Rev. of Mooney’s House-door on 
the ancient stage; ib. ix, 21 f. 
Rev. of Staehlin’s Das Motiv der 
Mantik im antiken Drama; CP, 

x, 355 - 357 - 

Francis H. Fobes. 

Textual problems in Aristotle’s Mete¬ 
orology ; CP , x, 188-214. 
Mediaeval versions of Aristotle’s 
Meteorology; ib. 297-314. 

A proposito d’ un luogo d’ Aristotele; 
Riv. di Filologia, XLIII, 618-620. 

Alfred Forke. 

Rev. of H. H. Gowen, An outline 
history of China, part II; Literar. 
Zentralblatt, LX, 5. 

Rev. of O. Franke, K6ng tschi tu, 
Ackerbau und Seidengewinnung in 
China; ib. 344. 

Benjamin O. Foster. 

Rev. of Chickering and Hoadley’s 
Beginners’ Latin by the direct 
method; CIV, vm, 199 f. 

The Trojan war again; AfP, xxxvi, 
2 98 - 3 l 3 - 

Harold North Fowler. 

Editor-in-chief: A/A. 

Henry S. Gehman. 

44 Thy speech be wrayeth thee ”; 

PAPA, XLV, xvii; CIV, IX, 74-77. 
The Pennsylvania-German language 
— a defense of the dialect; Pa. 
School fourn. LXiv, 104-106. 
Ovid’s experience with languages at 
Tomi; Cf, XI, 50-55. 

John Lawrence Gerig. 

Modern philology; NIYB (1914), 

548-553* 

Images and idols (Celtic); Hast¬ 
ings’s Encycl. of Religion and 
Ethics, vii, 127-130. 

Various articles in modern philology, 
Oriental, Celtic, and French lit¬ 
eratures; New Internal. Encycl. 2 

IX-XVI. 

Associate editor: Rom. R. 
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Thomas D. Goodell. 

44 Iphigenia in Tauris”; Nat. C, 577. 

William D. Gray. 

Rev. of Gardner’s Principles of Greek 
art; CJ, X, 186 f. 

Alfred Gudeman. 

Articles in 7 hesaurus Linguae Lati- 
nae, V. 

Cicero’s Brutus und die antike Buch- 
publikation; Bp YV, xxxv, 574- 
576. 

Joh. Glykys; Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, 
Realenzykl. IX, 1749 f. 

Joh. Mauropus; ib. 1750-1760. 

Joh. Philoponus; ib. 1764-1793. 

Rev. of Th. Birt’s Kritik und Her- 
meneutik (Handb. d. klass. Alter- 
tumswiss. I, 3); Monatschr. f 
hohere SchuUn, XIV, 45-47. 

Roscoe Guernsey. 

Rev. of Murray’s Anabasis of Xeno¬ 
phon; CW, viii, 133 f. 

Charles Burton Gulick. 

Rev. of John Williams White’s 
Scholia on The Aves of Aristopha¬ 
nes; Harv. Grad. Mag. 367 f. 

George Depue Hadzsits. 

Rev. of Clark’s Numerical phrase¬ 
ology in Vergil; CIV , IX, 31 f. 

Gustave A. Harrer. 

Studies in the history of the Roman 
province of Syria; pp. 94; Prince¬ 
ton Univ. Press. 

Otto Heller. 

The mysticism of Maurice Maeter¬ 
linck; Washington Univ. Studies, 
II, 109-139. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson: aristocrat; 
Washington Univ. Record, XI, 1-5. 

Drama League bulletins: a criticism 
of criticisms; Year Book , Drama 
League of America. 


Joseph William Hewitt. 

The thank-offering and Greek re¬ 
ligious thought; TAPA, XLV, 77- 
90. 

Rev. of Samter’s Die Religion der 
Griechen; CP, XI, 119-121. 

Arthur Winfred Hodgman. 

Rev. of E. H. Sturtevant’s P. Te- 
renti Afri Andria ; C W, VIII, 183. 
Rev. of E. J. Thomas’s T. Macci 
Plauti Aulularia ; ib. IX, 63 f. 

E. Washburn Hopkins. 

Epic mythology; pp. 277; Strass- 
burg: Triibner. 

Articles in Hastings’s Encycl. of 
Ethics. 

Reviews in HTR, NatA HR, 
Theolog. Ret\ of Missions. 

Robert C. Horn. 

Rev. of Ferrero’s Ancient Rome and 
modern America; Amer. Luth. 
Survey, II, 1003. 

Discovery of Greek papyri; ib. 939. 
Parallel between ancient and modern 
methods of warfare; CW, IX, 24. 
Greek papyri at Muhlenberg College; 
The Lutheran, XIX, 692. 

Herbert Pierrepont Houghton. 

Moral significance of animals as in¬ 
dicated in Greek proverbs; pp. 
66; Amherst, Mass.: Carpenter 
and Morehouse. 

The four-sided life; an address; 

Waynesburg Republican, Oct. I. 
Worthy Waynesburg: an ode; 

Waynesburg Collegian, Dec. 
Editor: Who’s Who in Amherst 
College class of 1901; pp. 100; 
Columbus, O.: Champlin Press. 

George Howe. 

Biographical sketch of C. W. Bain; 
Alumni Bulletin, Univ. of Va., 
July. 

Rev. of H. M. Poteat’s Repetition in 
Latin poetry; CW, IX, 32. 
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George Edwin Howes. 

A selection of Latin verse: notes; 
pp. 63; New Haven: Yale Univ. 
Press. (Joint editor.) 

Editor: Xlh Annual Bull. Class. 
Ass'n of N. E. 

Richard Wellington Husband. 

The prosecution of Sextus Roscius; 
CIV % viii, 90-93, 98-100. 

The prosecution of Milo; id. 146- 
150, 156-159. 

The American Association of Uni¬ 
versity Professors; Dart. Alum. 
Mag. vii, 130-133. 

Galba’s assassination and the indif¬ 
ferent citizen; CP 9 X, 321-325. 

A further note on the Papian law; 
C/, X, 174 f. 

The law of Poetelius on corrupt prac¬ 
tices at elections; id. 376 f. 

Lex Cornelia de ambitu; id. 377 f. 

A working library for students of 
the classics: supplement; CIV. ix, 
49-52. 

Dr. Walter Woodburn Hyde. 

The ancient and modern apprecia¬ 
tion of mountain scenery; Old 
Penn. Xill, 517-520. 

The Greek plays at the University of 
Pennsylvania; id. 1125-1127. 

Were Olympic victor statues exclu¬ 
sively bron/e? A/A. xix f 57-62. 

The mountains of Greece (illust.); 
Bull. Geog. Soc. Phila. xill, 1, 
I— 1 6; 2, I — 1 8; 3, 20-36. 

The ancient appreciation of moun¬ 
tain scenery; (/, XI, 70-S4. 

The religious views of Euripides as 
shown in the Bacchanals; Monist. 
550-578. 

A. V. W* 11.1.1 a ms Jackson. 

Images and idols (Persian); Has¬ 
tings’s F.ncycl. of Religion and 
Ethics, vii, 151 — 155. 

Allusions in Pahlavi literature to the 
abomination of idol-worship; Sir 
Jamsetjcc Jcjecbhoy Madrcssa 
Volume: Papers on Iranian Sub¬ 
jects, 274-2S5; Bombay. 


Rev. of Soane’s Grammar of the 
Kurmanji or Kurdish language; 
ER. xlix, 420 f. 

Rev. of Buffet’s The layman Revato; 
Journ. of Philos, and Psychol. XII, 

30s f- 

Rev. of Rosen’s Persische Erzah- 
lungen ; Nat. Cl, 333. 

Rev. of Sykes’s History of Persia; 
id. 720 f. 

Edited article Indian Art; Neio 
Intern. Cycl. XI I, 97-106. 

Carl Newell Jackson. 

Reviews in Nat. and CIV. 

Allan Chester Johnson. 

Rev. of Ferguson’s Hellenistic 
Athens; CIV. VIII, 100 f. 

Rev. of Larfeld’s Griechische Epi- 
graphik; CP. X, 479 ff. 

Rev. of Kern’s Inscript ioncs Graecae; 
id. 478 f. 

The archon Philocrates and the chro- 
nology of the Chrcmonidean war; 
id. 457 - 459 - 

Studies in the financial administra¬ 
tion of ancient Athens during the 
Hellenistic period; A/P. xxxvi, 
424-452. 

Rev. of Tarn’s Antigonos Gonatas; 

id. 86—89* 

George Dwight Kellogg. 

Prologue to Pan Soter , an original 
I^atin play; CIV. IX, 39. 

Report of Philologus , LXXII; A/P. 
xxxvi, 90-98; I.XXIII (nos. 1-2); 
id. 469-474. 

Rev. of Miller’s Cicero de Q/ficiis 
and Rackham’s de Finidus; CP. 
X* 47 ® 

Rev. of Allen and Hendrickson’s 
Tacitus’ Agricola and Germania ; 
CIV , vm, 215 f. 

Robert James Kellogg. 

At dr: ft dr ; gida. A possible re- 
emendation of Matthew, v, 23, in 
the Gothic version; PAPA , XLV, 
wiii-xxi. 
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Gothic rendering of Greek recurrents 
with especial reference to Matt. 
5:23; MP, XIII, 35-58. 

Arthur G. Kennedy. 

The pronoun of address in English 
literature of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury; pp. 91; Leland Stanford 
Jr. Univ . Publications, University 
Series. 

Roland G. Kent. 

Note on Atkarva - Veda, XX, 127, 10; 
JAOS , XXXiv, 310-312. 

Philologenversammlungen in den 
Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika, 
1913 bis Juni 1914; Indogerm . 
Jahrb. II, 217-235. 

Note on Iliad, 11, 260; CJ\ X, 172- 

* 74 - 

Indo-European philology; AVB 
(* 9 * 4 )» 769-770- 

The plutei to the front; CW, vm, 
136. 

An offering to the Manes; ib. 144. 

The Latin department’s collection 
of antiquities; II, Roman den¬ 
tistry; Old Penn, XII, 964-967. 

Rev. of L. Alexander’s Kings of 
Lydia; CIV, vm, 207 f. 

The ‘passing’ of the sequence of 
tenses; ib. ix, 2-7, 9-13. 

A modern epistolary past; ib. 47. 

Rev. of E. D. Cressman’s Semantics 
of - tnenlum , - bulum, and -culum ; 
ib. IX, 72. 

James VV. Kern. 

*Ard and kclt& in composition and 
with case; Johns Hopkins disser¬ 
tation; Baltimore. 

Clinton Walker Keyes. 

The rise of the equites in the third 
century of the Roman empire; 
dissertation; pp. 54; Princeton 
Univ. Press. 

John C. Kirtland. 

High-*chool I^atin and the college- 
entrance requirements; CJ , X, 
227-232. 
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Charles Knapp. 

Literature, Latin; AVB (1914), 
766 f. 

Philology, classical; NIYB (1914), 
544-548. 

Reviser of all matters relating to 
classical philology, in 2d ed. of 
New Intern . Encycl. IX-XVI. 

The Roman theater; AA , I, 137- 
152, 187-294. 

A discussion of Horace, Sermones, 

1, 1; PAPA , xlv, 91-109. 

Analysis of Cicero, Cato Maior; 

CIV, viii, 177 f., 185 f. 

Managing editor: CIV, editorial and 
other contributions, esp. vm, 87 f., 
89 f. p 169 f.; ix, 1 f. 

Abby Leach. 

Fatalism of the Greeks; AJP, xxxvi, 
372-401. 

Emory B. Lease. 

Rev. of Kdhner’s Ausfuhrliche Gram- 
matik der lateinischen Sprache; 

2. Aufl.; AJP, xxxvi, 80 f. 

Rev. of Campbell’s Livy, xxvii ; CIV, 
viii, 127 f. 

Ivan M. Linforth. 

Hippolytus and humanism; TAPA, 
xlv, 5-16. 

Herbert C. Lipscomb. 

Rev. of Duncan’s The influence of 
art on description in the poetry of 
P. Papinius Statius; CIV, vm, 
167 f. 

O. F. Long. 

Rev. of Lease’s Livy, 1, XXI, XXII; 
CIV, vm, 223 f. 

Louis E. Ix>rd. 

Rev. of Sihler’s Annals of Caesar, 
and of his C. Julius Caesar: sein 
Leben nach den Quellen; CP, X, 

344 f- 

Rev. of Sleeman’s Caesar in Britain 
and Belgium; ib. 346. 

Rev. of Hodges’s Caesar, The Gallic 
War ; ib. 347. 
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Rev. of Cotterill’s Ancient Greece, 
CJ, X, 418. 

Rev. of Havell’s Republican Rome; 
ib. 419. 

Rev. of Mattingly’s Outlines of an¬ 
cient history; ib. 420. 

Walton Brooks McDaniel. 

Pliny’s villa “Comedy”; Old Penn, 
XIII, 421-428. 

Vergil and the bay of Naples; Uni - 
versify Lectures, Univ. of Penn. 11, 
211-242; also Old Penn, Xlil f 549- 

558- 

Rev. of Roper’s Ancient eugenics; 
CIV, viii, 206 f. 

Apragupol^s; TAPA, xlv, 29-34. 
Associate editor: CIV. 

Grace Harriet Macurdy. 

The 66vrti<t>aTa (pdpputica of Iliad, v, 
900; CQ, IX, 65-71. 

The water gods and Aeneas in the 
XXth and xxist books of the Iliad; 
CP, XXIX, 69-75. 

Ashton Waugh McWhorter. 

Rev. of Sappho and the island of 
Lesbos; Sewanee Rev . XXXIII, 
121 f. 

Reports of Class. Assoc, of Va. for 
1912-13 and 1913-14 in Va. State 
Teachers 9 Ass'n Quart. I, 30-35, 
80-84. 

David Magie, Jr. 

Publications of the Princeton ar¬ 
chaeological expeditions to Syria; 
in, A, pt. 5: Greek and Latin in¬ 
scriptions from the Djebel Haur&n 
and the Haur&n plain; Leyden: 
Brill (with E. Littmann and D. R. 
Stuart). 

Ralph Van Deman Magoffin. 

Rev. of Douglas’s A theory of civil¬ 
ization; CIV, vii, 117 f. 

Rev. of Barbagallo’s Un semestre 
d’ impero repubblicano. 11 go- 
vcrno di Galba; AJP, xxxvi, 115 f. 
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Rev. of Stobart’s (i) The glory that 
was Greece; (2) The grandeur 
that was Rome; A A, 1, 262. 

Rev. of Rosenberg’s Der Staat der 
alten Italiker; AJP', xxxvi, 209- 
211 . 

Rev. of Bloch’s La republique ro- 
maine; ib. 212-213. 

Rev. of Gaselee’s A collotype repro¬ 
duction of that portion of Cod. 
Paris 7989 commonly called the 
Codex Traguriensis, which con¬ 
tains the Cena Trimalchionis of 
Petronius, etc.; ib. 213-215. 

The Roman campagna; A A, 11, 34- 

45 - 

The archaeological collection of the 
University; Johns Hopkins Alumni 
Mag. iv, 27-33. 

Herbert W. Magoun. 

The virgin birth and the divinity of 
Jesus; Bib. Champ, xix, 14-17• 
5 I_ 55,103-106,153—157, 207-211. 
The Quelle theory; ib. xx, 209-212. 
The two genealogies of Jesus; Bib. 
Sac. lxxii, 34-48. 

Allan Marquand. 

rhe tomb of Maria del CArretto; 
AJA, xix, 24 f. 

Two unpublished works of Benedetto 
da Rovezzano; Art in America, 
III, 188 f. 

Giovanni della Robbia’s Kneeling 
Madonna; Arts <Sr* Decoration, 
VI, 26. 

f 

Truman Michelson. 

Kickapoo tales; pp. v + 143; Pub/, 
of the Amur. Elhnol. Soc. IX (with 
William Jones). 

Rev. of Anderson’s The peoples of 
India; Amer. Anthrop. (N. S.) 
XVII, 184 f. 

Rejoinder to Sapir’s Algonkin lan¬ 
guages of California; ib. 194-198. 
Rev. of Harrington’s Sacred bundles 
of the Sac and Fox Indians; ib. 
576 f. 

The linguistic classification of Pota- 
watomi; Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci¬ 
ences, I, 450-452. 
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Charles Christopher Mierow. 

The Gothic History of Jordanes; pp. 
vi + 188; Princeton Univ. Press. 

Eugippius and the closing years of 
the province of Noricum Ripense; 
CP ; X, 166-187. 

The war and the classics; CIV, vm, 
208. 

Some remarks on the literary tech¬ 
nique of the Gothic historian Jor¬ 
danes; PAPA, XLV, xxvi-xxvii. 

Sallust’s Catiline ; in Selections from 
Roman historical literature, edited 
by Jones, Mierow & Scoon; pp. 
vi + 282 ( Catiline , pp. 72-93, 
211-329); Boston: Allynand Ba¬ 
con. 

The college-entrance requirements 
in Latin and the schools: an in¬ 
vestigation; C/, xi, 85-94. 

Alfred William Milden. 

The classics and modern education; 
Miss. Educ . Advance, March. 

C. W. E. Miller. 

Report of Rheinisches Museum , LXX, 
nos. I and 2; A/P, XXXVI, 465- 
469. 

Walter Miller. 

Rev. of Morey’s East Christian paint¬ 
ings in the Freer collection; Mich . 
Alumnus , XXI, 319 f. 

Rev. of Fairbanks’s Athenian leky- 
thoi with outline drawing in matt 
color on a white ground; ib. XXI, 
584. 

Rev. of Dussaud's Les civilisations 
prehelleniques dans le bassin de la 
Mer Egee; CP, x, 460-462. 

Rev. of Miller’s Roman etiquette of 
the late republic as revealed by the 
correspondence of Cicero; CIV, 
IX, 61 f. 

Clifford H. Moore. 

The ethical value of Oriental religions 
under the Roman empire; H'J'R, 
vm, 166-181. 


Ancient literature (additions from 
papyri); AYE (1914), 764 f. 

Various reviews. 

Frank Gardner Moore. 

Porta Latina: a reading method for 
the second year; Fables of La Fon¬ 
taine in a I.atin version (with ap¬ 
pendix, Gender in Latin); pp. 
xviii -f- 62 + lxii; Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 

A grammatical excursion [versified 
rules, their history]; CIV, VIII, 
81-87. 

Editor: TAPA, PAPA. 

George Foot Moore. 

Rev. of Juster, Les Juifs dans l’empire 
romain; AIIR, XX, 613 ff. 

S. Griswold Morley. 

Dona Clarines and Manana de sol, 
by the brothers Alvarez Quintero, 
ed. with introd., notes, and vocabu¬ 
lary; pp. xvi -f 136; Boston: D. 
C. Heath & Co. 

Rev. of Blanchard-Demouge’s edi¬ 
tion of Perez de Hita’s Guerras 
civiles de Granada, primera parte; 
MLN, xxx, 176 ff. 

Wilfred P. Mustard. 

Notice of A. Rostagni, Sull’ auten- 
ticit& dell’ idillio VIII di Teocrito; 
CP, X, 105. 

Notice of H. M. Hall, Idylls of fish¬ 
ermen; MLN, xxx, 96. 

The pastoral, ancient and modern; 
CIV, VIII, 161-167. 

Report of Rheinisches Museum , 
I.XlX; A/P, xxxvi, 99-101. 

Report of Revue de Philo logic, xxxvi- 
XXXVII; ib. 216-222. 

Notice of Enrico Cocchia, Introdu- 
zione storica alio studio della let- 
teratura latina, and of Sir J. E. 
Sandys^A short history of classical 
scholarship; ib. 244. 

Notice of Boccaccio’s Buccolicum 
carmen, ed. G. Lidonnici; of Ber¬ 
nardino Baldi’s Ecloghe miste, ed. 
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D. Ciampoli; and of Luigi Grilli’s 
Poeti umanisti maggiori; ib. 479. 

Notes on the Piscatory Eclogues of 
Jacopo Sannazaro; Athenaeum 
(Pavia), ill, 343 f. 

Paul Nixon. 

An earlier Bourgeois Gentilhomme; 
Meth. Rev. XCVII, 102-110. 

George Rapall Noyes. 

Dostoevski; Nat. C, 381-383. 

Gogol; ib. Cl, 592-594. 

Rev. of Alexinsky’s La Russie et la 
guerre; ib. 317. 

Rev. of Forbes’s Russian grammar; 
ib. 333. 

Rev. of Gorky’s My childhood; ib. 
663. 

Translations [with Miss H. H. Hav- 
ermale] of Kochanowski’s Prayer, 
On his Linden; Proc. of Anglo - 
Russian Literary Soc. LXXll, IOI f. 

Translation [with Miss M. J. Parish] 
of Mickiewicz’s Alpujara; Free¬ 
dom (San Francisco), 11, 8, 5. 

H. C. Nutting. 

Language work in the grades; CW 9 
viii, 172 f. 

Methods of teaching Latin; CJ , xi, 
7-24. 

Cultural and vocational; ib. 65-68. 

Latin in the eighth grade; Journ. 
of Educ. LXXXll, 563 f. 

For defense, not aggression; New 
York Times 9 Feb. 7. 

“Out of the trenches” in Tacitus; 
Nat. ci, 2634, ii, 14. 

The argument for peace; ib. 4 f. 

Irene Nye. 

Note on the Cippus Abellanus; CP 9 
x, 218. 

Charles J. Ogden. 

Translations of Greek inscriptions; 
in Hellenic Civilization (ed. G. W. 
Botsford and E. G. Sihler). 

Notes on the Svafnavdsavadatta of 
Bhasa; JAOS 9 XXXV, 269-272. 


W. A. Oldfather. 

Rev. of Raeder’s L’arbitrage inter¬ 
national chez les Hellenes; CJ 9 x, 
278. 

Rev. of Geffcken’s Kaiser Julianus; 
ib. 279-281. 

The defeat of Varus and the German 
frontier policy of Augustus; Univ. 
of III. Stud, in the Soc. Sci. IV, 118 
(with H. V. Canter). 

Report of special senate committee 
upon a new constitution for the 
University of Illinois; Univ. of 
III. Bull, xiii, 44 (with nine col¬ 
leagues). 

Inscriptions from Locris; AJA % XIX, 
320 - 339 . 

Rev. of von Mess’s Caesar, sein 
Leben, seine Zeit, etc.; Cf 9 XI, 
61 f. 

Rev. of Lloyd’s The making of the 
Roman people; JEGP 9 xiv, 599- 
601. 

Samuel Grant Ouphant. 

The story of the strix: Isidorus and 
the glossographers; TAPA 9 xlv, 
49 “ 63 . 

The Vedic dual: part II, the dual in 
similes; JAOS 9 xxxv, 16-30. 

Frederick Morgan Padelford. 

The political, economic, and social 
views of Spenser; JEGP 9 XI v, 
393-420. 

Walter Hobart Palmer. 

The use of anaphora in the amplifi¬ 
cation of a general truth: illus¬ 
trated chiefly from Silver Latin; 
Yale dissertation; pp. 82; Lan¬ 
caster, Pa.: New Era Press. 

Do. (a portion of the preceding); 
PAPA 9 XLv, 1. 

John L. Patterson. 

Report on the College of Arts and 
Sciences, Univ. of Louisville; 
Louisville: John P. Morton. 

The urban university; AW., Jan. 7. 
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Arthur Stanley Pease. 

A Gallic parallel; CIV, vm, 168. 

Rev. of Cirilli’s Les prStres danseurs 
de Rome; CP, X, 103 f. 

Charles W. Peppler. 

Rev. of Gehman’s The interpreters 
of foreign languages among the 
ancients; CIV, IX, 7 f. 

Rev. of Richardson’s Biblical libra¬ 
ries; South Atlantic Quart . xiv, 
290 f. 

Sir WillianJ 1 Peterson. 

Canadian essays and addresses; pp. 
xii + 373; London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

Perley Oakland Place. 

The shoes of the ancient Romans; 
The Shoeman, XII, 44-47. 

A study of requirements in Latin 
and Greek, especially in eastern 
institutions, for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts; Syracuse, N.Y.: 
Dehler Press (with Curtis C. Bush- 
nell). 

Keith Preston. 

Some sources of comic effect in Pe- 
tronius; CP, X, 260-269. 

Rev. of Petronius (ZCZ); ib. 349 f. 

Lawrence M. Price. 

The attitude of Gustav Freytag and 
Julian Schmidt toward English lit¬ 
erature (1848-62); pp. vi 4- 120; 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 

Modern methods of teaching com¬ 
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Miss Emma Kirkland Clark, 248 a Monroe St, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1896. 

• Prof. John T. Clark, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2214 Russell St.). 

1906. 

• Prof. Sereno Burton Clark, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1907. 
Prof. Harold Loomis Cleasby, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. (415 Univer¬ 
sity Place). 1905. 

Miss Katharine M. Cochran, 157 Oxford St., Hartford, Conn. 1914. 

Ernest A. Coffin, High School, Hartford, Conn. 1914. 

Dr. George H. Cohen, no Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 1914. 

Dr. James Wilfred Cohoon, Mt. Allison University, Sackville, N. B., Canada. 1914. 
Prof. Guy Blandin Colburn, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 1911. 

Prof. Charles Nelson Cole, Oberlin College, Obcrlin, O. 1902. 

Prof. Hermann Collitz, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1887. 

William T. Colville, Carbondale, Pa. 1884. 

• Dr. Clinton C. Conrad, 1640 Oxford St., Berkeley, Cal. 1915. 

• Prof. William A. Cooper, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, 

Cal. 1901. 

• Prof. Herbert EL Cory, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2558 Buena 

Vista Way). 1913. 

Dr. Mario EL Cosenza, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. (605 
W. 144th St.). 1908. 

Dr. Cornelia C. Coulter, St. Agnes School, Albany, N. Y. 1912. 

Prof. William L. Cowles, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1888. 

• Miss Anna Shipley Cox, 855 Chapman St., San Jose, Cal. 1912. 

John R. Crawford, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1912. 

. Edmund D. Cressman, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 1914. 

William Day Crockett, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. (226 S. 
Atherton St.). 1915. 

Prof. W. H. Crogman, Clark University, South Atlanta, Ga. 1898. 

Prof. H. L. Crosby, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 1909. 

William L. Cushing, Westminster School, Simsbury, Conn. 1888. 

Alfred Mitchell Dame, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 1911. 

Dr. Lindley Richard Dean, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1912. 

Prof. Sidney N. Deane, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1912. 

Frank M. Debatin, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1915. 

Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1915. 

• Prof. Ludwig J. Demeter, University of California, Berkeley, CaL (2516 Ridge 

Road). 1903. 

Prof. William K. Denison, Tufts College, Mass. 1899. 

Prof. Walter Dennison, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 1899. 

Prof. Samuel C. Derby, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 1895. 

• Prof. Monroe E. Deutsch, University of California, Berkeley, CaL (1630 Le Roy 

Ave.). 1904. 

• Dr. Louis P. de Vries, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 
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Prof. Henry B. Dewing, Robert College, Constantinople, Turkey. 1909. 

Prof. Norman W. DeWitt, Victoria College, Toronto, Can. 1907. * 

Prof. Sherwood Owen Dickerman, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 1902. 
Prof. Thomas Wyatt Dickson, Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. 1915. 

George E. Dimock, Jr. t Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1913. 

Prof. Benjamin L. D’Ooge, State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 1895. 
t Prof. Martin L. D’Ooge, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1873. 

Prof. Louis H. Dow, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1895. 

Prof. James Walker Downer, Baylor University, Waco, Tex. 1915. 

Prof. William Prentiss Drew, Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. 1907. 

Dr. Eleanor Shipley Duckett, Western College, Oxford, Ohio. 1914. 

Prof. Eli Dunkle, Ohio University, Athens, O. 1904. 

Prof. Frederic Stanley Dunn, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 1899. 

Prof. Charles L. Durham, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1906. 

Prof. Donald Blythe Durham, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 191a. 

Prof. Emily Helen Dutton, Tennessee College, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 1898. 

Prof. Frederick Carlos Eastman, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, la. 1907. 
Prof. Herman L. Ebeling, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 1892. 

Prof. William S. Ebersolc, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, la. 1893. 

Prof. W. A. Eckels, 1218 Kenyon St., Washington, D. C. 1894. 

Prof. Katharine M. Edwards, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1893. 

Prof. James C. Egbert, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1889. 

Prof. Wallace Stedman Elden, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. (1734 Summit 
St.). 1900. 

Prof. W. A. Elliott, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 1897. 

Prof. Herbert C. Elmer, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y, 18S7. 

♦Prof. J. Elmore, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. (1134 Emer¬ 
son St.). 1900. 

Prof. Levi Henry Elwell, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1883. 

Miss E. Antoinette Ely, Evanswood, Clifton, Cincinnati, (). 1893. 

Prof. Robert B. English, Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 1905. 
• Prof. Aurclio M. Espinosa, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, 
Cal. 1910. 

Prof. George Taylor Ettinger, Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 1S96. 
Principal (). Kaduma, Peabody Academy, Troy, N. C. 1900. 

Edith Fahnestock, Yassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1914. 

I>r. Arthur lairbanks, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 1886. 


• Prof. Henry Rushton Fairclough, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford Uni¬ 

versity, Cal. 1887. 

Prof. Edwin W. Fay, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 18S9. 

• Prof. Percival B. Fay, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1914. 

Pres. Thomas Fell, St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. iSSS. 

Laniel Higgins Fenton, Yale University, New Haven. Conn. 1911. 

James Fulton Ferguson, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 19x4. 

Prof. W. S. Ferguson, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1899. 

Prof Mervin G. Filler, Dickinson C ollege, Carlisle, Pa. 1905. 


* Died i> September, i^ij 
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♦ 

Prof. George Converse Fiske, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. (21 Men- 
dota Ct.). 1900. 

Prof. Edward Fitch, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 1890. 

Prof. Thomas FitzHugh, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. (Life mem¬ 
ber). 1902. 

Prof. Caroline R. Fletcher, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1906. 

Prof. Roy C. Flickinger, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. (1930 Orrington 
Ave.). 1905. 

Miss Helen C. Flint, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 1897* 

Dr. Francis H. Fobes, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 1908. 

Prof. Charles H. Forbes, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 1907. 

• Prof. Alfred Forke, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (1840 Berryman St.). 

1915. 

• Prof. Benjamin O. Foster, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Cal. (1445 Tasso St., 

Palo Alto). 1899. 

Prof. Frank H. Fowler, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 1893. 

Prof. Harold North Fowler, Western Reserve University (College for Women), 
Cleveland, O. (2033 Cornell Rd.). 1885. 

Miss Susan Fowler, The Brearley School, New York, N. Y. (60 E. 61st St.). 1904. 
Prof. William Sherwood Fox, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1911. 

Prof. Tenney Frank, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1906. 

Dr. Susan B. Franklin, Ethical Culture School, 63d St. and Central Park West, 
New York, N. Y. 1890. 

Prof. Nora Blanding Fraser, Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. 1911. 

Dr. Walter H. Freeman, Trenton High School, Trenton, N. J. (919 Edgewood 
Ave.). 1908. 

• Prof. P. J. Frein, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. (4317 15th Ave.). 

1900. 

Prof. A. L. Frothingham, Princeton, N. J. 1914. 

• E. V. Gage, 230 Kellogg St., Palo Alto, Cal. 1914. 

Prof. Charles Kelsey Gaines, St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 1890. 

Prof. John S. Galbraith, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 1907. 

Prof. Josiah B. Game, Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 1907. 
t Prof. James M. Garnett, 1310 Bolton St., Baltimore, Md. 1873. 

• Prof. Robert M. Garrett, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1914. 

• Prof. Allison Gaw, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal. 1912. 
Dr. Henry S. Gehman, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 1914. 

Prof. John Lawrence Gerig, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1909. 
Principal Seth K. Gifford, Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I. 1891. 

Prof. Basil L. Gilderslceve, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1876. 
Walter H. Gillespie, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1908. 

• William Girard, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2214 Bancroft Way). 

1912. 

Prof. Meta Glass, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 1916. 

• Charles B. Gleason, High School, San Jose, Cal. (456 2d St.). 1900. 

Clarence Willard Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass. 1901. 

t Died 18 February, 1916. 
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Prof. Julius Goebel, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 1900. 

* Emilio Goggio, 58 Harvest St., Dorchester, Mass. 1912. 

Prof. Thomas D. Goodell, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (35 Edgehill Road). 
1883. 

Prof. Charles J. Goodwin, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 1891. 

Prof. Florence Alden Gragg, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1906. 

Prof. John E. Granrud, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 1913. 

Prof. Roscoe Allan Grant, Jamaica High School, Jamaica, L. I., N. Y. 1902. 

* Walter H. Graves, High School, Oakland, Cal. (1916 7th Ave., E.). 1900. 

* Prof. Henry D. Gray, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, CaL 

1911. 

Dr. William D. Gray, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1907. 

Prof. E. L. Green, University of South Carolina, Columbia, S. C. 1898. 

William C. Greene, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1915. 

* C. H. Greenleaf, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 1911. 

Prof. Wilber J. Greer, Mt. Hope College, Holland, Mich. 1892. 

* Prof. James O. Griffin, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

(Box 144). 1896. 

Prof. Alfred Gudeman, Franz Josefstrasse 12, Munich, Germany. 1889. 

Prof. Roscoe Guernsey, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1902. 

Prof. Charles Burton Gulick, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1894. 

Prof. Richard Mott Gummere, Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 1907. 

Roy Kenneth Hack, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1910. 

Prof. George D. Hadzsits, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 1904. 

* Mrs. Geneva Mower Hagan, care of F. O. Mower, Madera, Cal. 1914. 

* Prof. A. S. Haggett, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1901. 

Prof. Elizabeth Hazelton Haight, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1902. 
Prof. Daniel Dickey Hains, Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 1913. 

Prof. William Gardner Hale, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1882. 

Prof. Frederic A. Hall, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. (5846 Julian Ave.). 
1896. 

Frank T. Hallett, Care R. I. Hospital Trust Co., Providence, R. I. 1902. 

Prof. H. A. Hamilton, Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 1895. 

John Calvin Hanna, Department of Public Instruction, Springfield, Ill. 1896. 
Prof. Albert Granger Harkness, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 1896. 

Prof. Austin Morris Harmon, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1907. 

Dr, Gustave Adolphus Harrer, Jr., University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C 
1914 - 

Prof. Karl P. Harrington, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 1892. 

Prof. Clarence O. Harris, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 1914. 
Prof. W. A. Harris, Richmond College, Richmond, Va. 1895. 

Prof. William Fenwick Harris, 8 Mercer Circle, Cambridge, Mass. 1901. 

Pres. Fairfax Harrison, Southern Railway, Washington, D. C. (life member). 

I 9 I 4- 

Prof. Joseph E. Harry, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 1896. 

Dr. Carl A. Harstrom, The Harstrom School, Norwalk, Conn. 1900. 

Maynard M. Hart, Wm. McKinley High School, St. Louis, Mo. 1909. 

Prof. Samuel Hart, Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 1871. 
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• Prof. Walter Morris Hart, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2255 Pied¬ 

mont Ave.). 1903. 

Prof. Harold Ripley Hastings, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 1905. 

Prof. Adelipe Belle Hawes, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1902. 

Dr. Edward Southworth Hawes, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1888. 
Prof. Charles Baker Hedrick, Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 
1913- 

Prof. William A. Heidel, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 1900. 

Prof. F. B. R. Hellems, State University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 1900. 

Prof. Clarence Nevin Heller, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 1913. 
Prof. Otto Heller, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1896. 

• Prof. George Hempl, Leland Stanford Jr. University, CaL (609 Kingsley Ave., 

Palo Alto). 1895. 

Prof. George L. Hendrickson, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1892. 

• Miss Elizabeth Adelaide Herrmann, Mills College, Cal. 1915. 

Prof. John H. Hewitt, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 1886. 

Prof. Joseph William Hewitt, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 1905. 
Edwin H. Higley, Groton School, Groton, Mass. 1899. 

Prof. Henry T. Hildreth, Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 1896. 

Director Bert Hodge Hill, American School of Classical Studies, Athens, Greece. 
1911. 

Prof. Gertrude M. Hirst, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
1902. 

Prof. Helen Elisabeth Hoag, Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 1907. 
Archibald L. Hodges, Wadleigh High School, 114th St, near 7th Ave., New York* 
N. Y. 1899. 

Prof. Arthur Winfred Hodgman, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. (46 14th 
Ave.). 1896. 

Prof. Charles Hoeing, University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 1899. 

• Prof. Hans J. Hoff, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1915- 
Prof. Horace A. Hoffman, University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 1893. 

Dr. D. H. Holmes, Eastern District High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. (630 W. 141st 
St., N. Y.). 1900. 

Prof. W. D. Hooper, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 1894. 

Prof. E. Washburn Hopkins, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (299 Lawrence 
St.). 1883. 

Prof. Joseph Clark Hoppin, 310 Sears Bldg., Boston, Mass. 1900. 

Prof. Robert C. Horn, Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 1909. 

Prof. Herbert Pierrepont Houghton, Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, Pa. 1907. 
Prof. Albert A. Howard, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (12 Walker St.). 
1892. 

Prof. George Howe, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 1914- 
Prof. George Edwin Howes, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 1896. 

Prof. Harry M. Hubbell, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (31 Livingston St.). 
1911. 

Prof. Milton W. Humphreys, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 1871. 
Prof. Richard Wellington Husband, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1907. 
Dr. George B. Hussey, 142 N. Arlington Ave., East Orange, N. J. 1887. 
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Prof. Fred Leroy Hutson, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1902. 

Prin. Maurice Hutton, University College, Toronto, Can. 1908. 

Prof. Walter Woodburn Hyde, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 1911. 
Prof. J. W. D. Ingersoll, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (295 Crown St.)* 

1897 - 

Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1884. 

Prof. Carl Newell Jackson, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (25 B eck Hall). 
1905. 

Prof. M. W. Jacobus, Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 1893. 
Prof. Hans C. G. von Jagemann, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (113 
Walker St.). 1882. 

• Morris C. James, High School, Berkeley, Cal. (17 Eucalyptus Rd.). 1900. 

• Prof. Edward R. Von Janinski, 2408 Webb Ave., New York, N. Y. 1912. 

Prof. Samuel A. Jeffers, Central College, Fayette, Mo. 1909. 

Prof. Allan Chester Johnson, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1912. 

Dr. Edwin Lee Johnson, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. (Kissam Hall). 
1911. 

Prof. William H. Johnson, Denison University, Granville, O. 1895. 

Prof. Eva Johnston, University of the State of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 1902. 
Prof. George W. Johnston, University of Toronto, Toronto, Can. 1895. 

• Prof. Oliver M. Johnston, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, 

Cal. (Box 767). 1900. 

Prof. Horace L. Jones, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1908. 

Dr. Roger M. Jones, Grinnell College, Grinnell, la. 1915. 

• Clinton K. Judy, Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, Cal. 1915. 

Prof. Arthur Leslie Keith, Carlcton College, Northfield, Minn. 1914. 

Prof. George Dwight Kellogg, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 1897. 

Prof. Robert James Kellogg, James Millikin University, Decatur, Ill. 1912. 

Prof. Francis W. Kelsey, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1890. 

• Dr. Arthur G. Kennedy, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Cal. (1130 Bryant St., 

Palo Alto). 1913. 

Prof. Roland G. Kent, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. (College 
Hall). 1903. 

Prof. James William Kern, Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 

1909. 

I)r. Clinton Walker Keves, Princeton "University, Princeton, X. J. 1914. 

Prof. David K. Keys, University College, Toronto, Can. 190S. 

Prof. William Hamilton Kirk, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 1898. 

Prof. Robert Mcl). Kirkland, Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. 1912. 

Prof. John C. Kirtland, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. II. 1895. 

Prof. George Lyman Kittrcdge, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (8 Hilliard 
St.). 1SS4. 

Dr. William H. Klapp, Academy of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 1324 Locust 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1X04. 

Prof. Charles Knapp, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 
(1737 Sedgwick Ave.). 1S02. 

• P. A. Knowlton, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University,Cal. 1909. 

Charles S. Knox, St. Paul's School, ( uncord, N. II. 1SS9. 
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* Prof. Alfred L. Kroeber, University of California, Affiliated Colleges, San Fran- 

cisco, Cal. 1902. 

Prof. William H. Kruse, Concordia College, Fort Wayne, Ind. 1905. 

Prof. Raymond Henry Lacey, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 1915. 

Prof. Gordon J. Laing, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1907. 

Prof. A. G. Laird, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 1890. 

Dr. George A. Land, Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 1914- 
Prof. Charles R. Lanman, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (9 Farrar St.). 
1877. 

Lewis H. Lapham, 17 Battery PL, New York, N. Y. 1880. 

Prof. Abby Leach, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1888. 

Dr. Arthur G. Leacock, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1899. 

Dr. Emory B. Lease, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. (889 
St. Nicholas Ave.). 1895. 

Mrs. Caroline Stein Ledyard, x 1 x 1 Third Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
1911. 

Prof. David Russell Lee, University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn. 1907. 
Prof. Winfred G. Leutner, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 1905. 

* Prof. Ivan M. Linforth, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2700 Piedmont 

Ave.). 1903. 

Prof. Herbert C. Lipscomb, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 
1909. 

Dr. Henry Wheatland Litchfield, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1912. 
Prof. Charles Edgar Little, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 1902. 

Prof. A. Arthur Livingston, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1911. 

Prof. Dean P. Lockwood, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1909. 

Prof. Gonzalez Lodge, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
1888. 

James Loeb, 8 Maria Josefastrasse, Munich, Germany. 1913. 

Prof. O. F. Long, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 1900. 

Prof. Christopher Longest, University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 1913. 
Prof. George D. Lord, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1887. 

Prof. Louis E. Lord, Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 1910. 

Headmaster D. O. S. Lowell, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass. 1894. 

* Mrs. Elizabeth Perkins Lyders, 2429 Green St., San Francisco, Cal. 1904. 

* W. W. Lyman, Jr., 2353 Prospect St., Berkeley, Cal. 1913. 

Miss Caroline Vinia Lynch, 217 Norfolk St., Dorchester Centre, Boston, Mass. 
1914 - 

Prof. Nelson G. McCrea, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1890. 

* Prof. Bruce McCully, Washington State College, Pullman, Wash. 1912. 

Prof. Walton Brooks McDaniel, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(College Hall). 1901. 

Prof. J. H. McDaniels, Hobart College, Geneva, X. Y. 1871. 

Miss Cecelia Baldwin McEiroy, Box 2054, Philadelphia, Pa. (Life member). 

1914 - 

Prof. Mary B. McElwain, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1908. 

Dr. Charles W. Macfarlane, care Walter E. Rex, 524 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 1914. 
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Prof. A. St. Clair Mackenzie, State College of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. (Life 
member). 1901. 

* Dr. Arthur P. McKinlay, 100 East 16th St., Portland, Ore. 1913. 

Miss Harriett E. McKinstry, Lake Erie College, Painesville, O. 1881. 

Dr. Charlotte F. McLean, 277 S. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1906. 

Pres. George E. MacLean, 1511 Albemarle Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1891. 

Prof. James Sugars McLemore, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

1912. 

* G. R. MacMinn, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1913. 

Prof. John Macnaughton, McGill University, Montreal, Can. 1909. 

Prof. Grace Harriet Macurdy, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1894. 

Prof. Ashton Waugh McWhorter, Hampden-Sidney College, Hampden-Sidney, 
Va. 1909. 

Robert L. McWhorter, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 1906. 

Prof. David Magie, Jr., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. (101 Library PI.). 
1901. 

* Dr. J. A. Magni, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2434 Haste St.). 1915. 
Dr. Ralph Van Deman Magoffin, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1908. 
Dr. Herbert W. Magoun, 70 Kirkland St., Cambridge, Mass. 1891. 

Pres. J. H. T. Main, Grinnell College, Grinnell, la. *891. 

Prof. John M. Manly, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1896. 

Dr. Clarence Augustus Manning, Columbia University, N. Y. 1915. 

Prof. Richard Clarke Manning, Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 1905. 

Prof. Allan Marquand, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1891. 

* Prof. E. Whitney Martin, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Cal. (525 Lincoln 

Ave., Palo Alto). 1903. 

Prof. Henry Martin, Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 1909. 

Miss Ellen F. Mason, I Walnut St., Boston, Mass. 1885. 

Dr. Maurice W. Mather, 41 Dana St., Cambridge, Mass. 1894. 

Prof. Clarence Linton Meader, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (1941 
Geddes Ave.). 1902. 

Prof. Clarence W. Mendell, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1908. 

Prof. Frank Ivan Merchant, Iowa State Normal School, Cedar Falls, la. (1928 
Normal St.). 1898. 

Prof. Elmer Truesdell Merrill, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1883. 

* Prof. William A. Merrill, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2609 College 

Ave.). 1886. 

William Stuart Messer, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1915. 

Dr. Truman Michelson, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 1900. 

Dr. Charles Christopher Mierow, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1909. 
Herbert Edward Mierow, Lakewood, N. J. 1914. 

Prof. Alfred William Milden, University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 1903. 
Dr. Anna Bertha Miller, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1915. 

Prof. C. W. E. Miller, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1892. 
Theodore A. Miller, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1915. 

Prof. Walter Miller, University of the State of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 1900. 
Prof. Oara E. Millerd, Griunell College, Grinnell, la. 1902. 

Prof. Walter Lewis Moll, Concordia College, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 1909. 
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Prof. James Raider Mood, 19 Colonial St., Charleston, S. C. 1909. 

Prof. Clifford Herschel Moore, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (112 
Brattle St.). 1889. 

Prof. Frank Gardner Moore, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1888. 

Prof. George F. Moore, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (3 Divinity Ave.). 

1885. 

Prof. J. Leverett Moore, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1887. 

Paul E. More, 245 Nassau St., Princeton, N. J. 1896. 

* Prof. S. Griswold Morley, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2535 Etna 

St.). 1914. 

Prof. Edward P. Morris, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (53 Edgehiil Road). 

1886. 

Prof. Lewis F. Mott, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 1898. 

* Francis O. Mower, Madera Union High School, Madera, Cal. 1900. 

Prof. George F. Mull, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 1896. 

* Dr. E. J. Murphy, Laoag, Ilocos Norte, P. I. 1900. 

* Prof. Augustus T. Murray, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, 

Cal. (Box 112). 1887. 

Prof. E. W. Murray, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 1907. 

Prof. Wilfred P. Mustard, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1892. 

Dr. Jens Anderson Ness, Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. 1910. 

Prof. K. P. R. Neville, Western University, London, Can. 1902. 

Dr. Charles B. Newcomer, State College, N. M. (Life member). 1900. 

Prof. Barker Newhall, Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 1891. 

Dr. Samuel Hart Newhall, Baker University, Baldwin City, Kan. 1913. 

Dr. Edward Wilber Nichols, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1915. 

Prof. Paul Nixon, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 1907. 

* Prof. George Rapall Noyes, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (1434 Green¬ 

wood Ter.). 1901. 

* Prof. H. C. Nutting, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (Box 272). 1900. 

Prof. Irene Nye, Connecticut College for Women, New London, Conn. 1911. 

* Prof. Caroline H. Ober, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1914. 

* Prof. Johzj Price Odell, Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cal. 1915. 

Dr. Charles J. Ogden, 628 W. 114th St., New York, N. Y. 1909. 

Prof. Marbury B. Ogle, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 1907. 

Prof. William Abbott Oldfather, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 1908. 

Prof. Samuel Grant Oliphant, Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 1907. 

* Dr. Andrew Oliver, Broadway High School, Seattle, Wash. (123$ Broadway). 

1900. 

Prof. W. B. Owen, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 1875. 

* Prof. W. H. Oxtoby, San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, Cal. 

1914. 

* Prof. Frederick Morgan Padelford, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

1914. 

Prof. Elizabeth H. Palmer, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1902. 

Prof. Walter Hobart Palmer, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1914- 
Henry Spackman Pancoast, Spring Lane, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1914 . 
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Prof. Charles P. Parker, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (1075 Massa¬ 
chusetts Ave.). 1884. 

• Dr. John J. Parry, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2529 Hilgard Ave.). 

I 9 I 5* 

• Prof. Ernest W. Parsons, Rochester Theological Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 1913. 

• Prof. Clarence Paschall, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2319^ Haste 

St). 1903. 

Prof. James M. Paton, 302 Strathcona Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 1887. 

Dr. John L. Patterson, University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. (1117 Fourth St). 
1900. 

Prof. Henry D. Patton, Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, Pa. 1915. 

• Prof. Otto Patzer, University of Washington, Seattle Wash. 1915. 

Dr. Charles Peabody, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (197 Brattle St). 
1894. 

Dr. Mary Bradford Peaks, Room 233, No. 1, Broadway, New York, N. Y. 1905. 
Prof. Arthur Stanley Pease, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1906. 

Prof. Tracy Peck, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1871. 

Miss Frances Pellett, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. (Kelly Hall). 

1893- 

• Prof. R. E. Pellissier, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

1911. 

Prof. Daniel A. Penick, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 1902. 

Prof. Charles W. Peppier, Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 1899. 

Prof. Emma M. Perkins, Western Reserve University (College for Women), Cleve¬ 
land, O. 1892. 

Prof. Bernadotte Perrin, Yale University, New Haven,Conn. (463 Whitney Ave.). 
1879. 

Prof. Edward D. Perry, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1882. 

• I. D. Perry, Los Angeles High School, Los Angeles, Cal. 1915. 

Prin. Lewis Perry, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1914. 

Prof. Walter Petersen, Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kan. 1913. 

Prin. Sir William Peterson, McGill University, Montreal, Can. 1910. 

• Dr. Torsten Petersson, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2520 Hillegass 

Ave.). 1905. 

Dr. Clyde Pharr, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, O. 1912. 

Dr. Aristides E. Phoutrides, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1915. 

• Prof. W. R. R. Pinger, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (1210 Shattuck 

Ave.). 1908. 

Prof. Perley Oakland Place, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 1906. 

•Otto E. Plath, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. (92 St. 
James Ave.) 1913. 

Prof. Samuel Ball Platner, Adelbert College of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. (2033 Cornell Rd.). 1885. 

George A. Plimpton, 61 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 1916. 

• Prof. William Popper, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (6 The Alameda, 

Thousand Oaks). 1905. 

Prof. William Porter, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 1888. 

Prof. Edwin Post, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 1886. 
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Dr. Hubert McNeil Poteat, Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N. C. 1911. 
Prof. Franklin H. Potter, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, la. 1898. 

Henry Preble, 43 East 27th St., New York, N. Y. 1882. 

Prof. William Kelly Prentice, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1895. 

Prof. Henry W. Prescott, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1899. 

Dr. Keith Preston, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 1914. 

* Prof. Clifton Price, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (77 Panoramic Way). 

1899. 

* Dr. Lawrence M. Price, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (1531 Milvia St.). 

1915 - 

Prof. Benjamin F. Prince, Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. 1893. 

Prof. Robert S. Radford, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 1900. 

Prof. Edward Kennard Rand, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1902. 

Prof. Charles B. Randolph, Clark College, Worcester, Mass. 1905. 

Prof. Edwin Moore Rankin, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 1905. 

Prof. John W. Redd, Centre College, Danville, Ky. 1885. 

* Prof. Kelley Rees, Reed College, Portland, Ore. 1909. 

Dr. Katharine C. Reiley, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1912. 

* Dr. Charles Reining, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Cal. (340 Embarcadero Rd., 

Palo Alto). 1913. 

Prof. A. G. Rembert, Woford College, Spartanburg, S. C. 1902. 

* Prof. Karl G. Rendtorff, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. (318 

Lincoln Ave.). 1900. 

Prof. Horatio M. Reynolds, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (85 Trumbull St.). 
1884. 

Prof. Alexander H. Rice, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 1909. 

* Prof. Leon J. Richardson, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2415 College 

Ave.). 1895. 

* Prof. Lawrence M. Riddle, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal. 

1914. 

Dr. Ernest H. Riedel, Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. 1908. 
Dr. Ernst Riess, Boys* High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. (221 W. 113th St., N. Y.). 
1895. 

Joaquin Palomo Rincon, Apartado 2623 (Sue. A.), Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 1912. 
Rev. P. H. R is tau, Lakefield, Minn. 1913. 

Prof. Edmund Y. Robbins, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1895. 

Dr. Frank Egleston Robbins, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1912. 
Prof. Archibald Thomas Robertson, Southern Bapt. Theol. Seminary, Louisville, 
Ky. 1909.' 

Prof. John Cunningham Robertson, St. Stephen’s College, Annandale, N. Y. 1909. 
Prof. David M. Robinson, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1905. 

Dr. Dwight Nelson Robinson, 16 Vine St., Winchester, Mass. 1911. 

Fletcher Nichols Robinson, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1909. 

Dr. James J. Robinson, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 1902. 

W. A. Robinson, Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 1888. 

Prof. Joseph C. Rockwell, Municipal University of Akron, Akron, O. 1896. 

Prof. Frank Ernest Rock wood, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 1885. 
George B. Rogers, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1902. 
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Prof. John Carcw Rolfe, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 1890. 
Prof. Garence F. Ross, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 1902. 

Martin L. Rouse, 25 Westdown Road, Catford, London, S.E. 1908. 

Prof. August Rupp, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 
1902. 

Thomas De Coursey Ruth, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1914. 

• Prof. Arthur W. Ryder, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2337 Telegraph 

Ave.). 1902. 

Prof. Julius Sachs, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
(149 West 81st St.). 1875. 

Prof. Evan T. Sage, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1912. 

Benjamin H. Sanborn, Wellesley, Mass. 1890. 

Prof. Henry A. Sanders, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (916 Monroe 
St). 1899. 

Prof. Myron R. Sanford, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 1894. 

Winthrop Sargent, Jr., Box 224, Haver ford, Pa. 1909. 

Prof. Catharine Saunders, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1900. 

Prin. Joseph H. Sawyer, Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass. 1897. 

* Dr. Attilio F. Sbedico, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1914. 

Pres. W. S. Scarborough, Wilberforce University, Wilber force, O. 1882. 

Prof. John N. Schaeffer, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. (25 S. 
West End Ave.). 1909. 

* Prof. Rudolph Scheviil, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (1586 Le Roy 

Ave.). 1910. 

• Prof. H. K. Schilling, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2316 Le Conte 

Ave.). 1901. 

Prof. J. J. Schlicher, State formal School, Terre Haute, Ind. 1901. 

Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1914. 

Prof. D. T. Schoonover, Marietta College, Marietta, O. 1912. 

• Prof. Roy Edwin Schulz, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, CaL 

1915- 

• Dr. H. L. Schwarz, 2600 Hilgard Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 1913. 

Prof. Robert Maxwell Scoon, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1914* 

Dr. Charles P. G. Scott, 49 Arthur St, Yonkers, N. Y. 1880. 

Prof. John Adams Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. (1958 Sheridan 
Rd.). 1898. 

Prof. Henry S. Scribner, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1889. 

Prof. Helen M. Searles, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 1893. 
Prof. William Tunstall Semple, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 1910. 

* Prof. J. Henry Senger, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (1321 Bay View 

PI.). 1900. 

* Prof. S. S. Seward, Jr., Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, CaL 

1902. 

Joseph Alden Shaw, 38 Monadnock Road, Worcester, Mass. 1876. 

Dr.T. Leslie Shear, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (468 Riverside Drive). 
1906. 

• Prof. Hubert Gibson Shearin, Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cal. 1915. 

* Prof. W. A. Shedd, Manzanita Hall, Pafo Alto, Cal. 1911. 
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Prof. Edward S. Sheldon, Harvard University,Cambridge, Mass, (n Francis Ave.). 
1881. 

Dr. Emily L. Shields, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1909. 

Prof. F. W. Shipley, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1900. 

Prof. Paul Shorey, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1887. 

Prof. Grant Showerman, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 1900. 

* Prof. Thomas K. Sidey, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1914. 

Prof. E. G. Sihler, New York University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 

1876. 

Prof. Kenneth C. M. Sills, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 1906. 

Prof. Charles F. Sitterly, Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 1902. 

Prof. Moses Stephen Slaughter, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 1887. 
Prof. Charles N. Smiley, Grinnell College, Grinnell, la. 1907. 

Prof. Charles Forster Smith, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. (1715 Ken¬ 
dall Ave.). 1883. 

Prof. Charles S. Smith, George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 1895. 
G. Oswald Smith, University College, Toronto, Can. 1908. 

Prof. Harry de Forest Smith, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1899. 

Prof. Kendall Kerfoot Smith, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 1910. 

Prof. Kirby Flower Smith, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1897. 

* Prof. Stanley A. Smith, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

1913 . 

* Dr. George A. Smithson, 2319 College Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 1913. 

Prof. Herbert Weir Smyth, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (15 Elmwood 
Ave.). 1886. 

* Alfred Solomon, University ofCalifornia,Berkeley, Cal. (2001 Allston Way). 1912. 
Prof. Edward H. Spieker, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. (915 Ed¬ 
mondson Ave.). 1884. 

Dr. Sidney G. Stacey, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. (177 Woodruff 
Ave.). 1901. 

* Prof. Jasper J. Stahl, Reed College, Portland, Ore. 1914. 

Prof. Wallace N. Stearns, Fargo College, Fargo, N. D. 1907. 

Prof. R. B. Steele, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. (101 24th Ave. S.). 

*893- 

* W. Steinbrunn, 2314 Haste St., Berkeley, Cal. 1913. 

* Prof. Benjamin F. Stelter, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal. 

19*4. 

* Prof. Rufus T. Stephenson, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 1910. 

Prof. James Sterenberg, Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. 1910. 

Prof. Manson A. Stewart, Yankton College, Yankton, S. D. 1909. 

* R. O. Stidston, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Cal. (Homer Ave., Palo Alto). 

f 9 ! 3- 

Prof. Francis H. Stoddard, 22 West 68th St., New York, N. Y. 1890. 

Alvin H. M. Stonecipher, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 1914. 

Prof. S. E. Stout, University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 1915. 

Prof. Robert Strickler, Davis-Elkins College, Elkins, W. Va. 1911. 

Prof. Duane Reed Stuart, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1901. 

Prof. Edgar Howard Sturtevant, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1901. 
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Dr. Mary Hamilton Swindler, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1912. 

Prof. Rollin Harvelle Tanner, Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill. 1911. 

Miss Helen H. Tanzer, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. (Life Member). 1910. 
Prof. Frank B. Tarbell, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1882. 

* Prof. John S. P. Tatlock, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, 

Cal. 1915. 

Prof. Eugene Tavenner, Normal School, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 1912. 

Dr. Lily Ross Taylor, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1912. 

Prof. Glanville Terrell, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 1898. 

Prof. Ida Carleton Thallon, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1915. 

Everett E. Thompson, American Book Co., New York, N. Y. 1914. 

• Prof. Reuben C. Thompson, University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 1908. 

Prof. William E. Thompson, Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 1877. 

Prof. Wilmot Haines Thompson, Jr., Acadia University, Wolfville, N. S. 1909. 

* Prof. David Thomson, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1902. 

Prof. George R. Throop, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1907. 

Dr. Charles H. Thurber, 29 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 1901. 

f Prof. FitzGerald Tisdall, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 
1889. 

Prof. Henry A. Todd, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1887. 

Prof. Herbert Cushing Tolman, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 1889. 
Prof. Frank Butler Trotter, University of West Virginia, Morgantown, W. Va. 1913. 
Prof. J. A. Tufts, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1898. 

♦ Prof. Leslie M. Turner, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2707 Virginia 

St.). 1914. 

Prof. B. L. Ullman, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1910. 

* Prof. George W. Umphrey, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1914. 
Dr. Henry Bartlett Van Hoesen, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1909. 
Prof. LaRue Van Hook, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

1905. 

Addison Van Name, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (121 High St.). 1869. 

Miss Susan E. Van Wert, Hunter High School, New York, N. Y. (93d St. and 
Amsterdam Ave.). 1914. 

Feliciu Vexler, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1916. 

Prof. N. P. Vlachos, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 1903. 

Prof. Frank Vogel, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 1904. 
Dr. Anthony Pelzer Wagener, Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 1911. 

Prof. W. H. Wait, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1893. 

Miss Mary V. Waite, Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1908. 

Dr. Margaret C. Waites, Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 1910. 

Dr. John W. H. Walden, 7 Irving Terrace, Cambridge, Mass. 1889. 

Prof. Arthur Tappan Walker, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 1895. 

Prof. Alice Walton, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1894. 

• Prof. W. D. Ward, Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cal. (1304 S. Hill St.). 

1912. 

Dr. Edwin G. Warner, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. (56 Montgomery 
Place). 1897. 

t Died 10 November, 1915. 
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Andrew McCorrie Warren, care of Brown, Shipley & Co., 123 Pall Mall, London. 
1892. 

* Prof. Oliver M. Washburn, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (30 Arden 

Rd.). 1908. 

Prof. William E. Waters, New York University, University Heights, N. Y. 1885. 

* Prof. John C. Watson, University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. (749 Lake St.). 1902. 
Prof. Robert Henning Webb, University of Virginia, University, Va. 1909. 

* Prof. Herman J. Weber, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (1811 La Loma 

Ave.). 1913. 

Shirley H. Weber, Graduate College, Princeton, N. J. 1914. 

Dr. Helen L. Webster, National Cathedral School, Washington, D. C. 1890. 
Prof. Raymond Weeks, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1902. 

Prof. Charles Heald Weller, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, la. 1903. 

Prof. J. H. Westcott, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1891. 

Arthur Harold Weston, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1915. 

Prof. Monroe Nichols Wetmore, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 1906. 
Prof. Arthur Leslie Wheeler, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawnr, Pa. 1899. 

* Pres. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1879. 

Prof. James R. Wheeler, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1885. 

Prof. George Meason Whicher, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. 1891. 

Dr. Andrew C. White, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. (424 Dryden Road). 
1886. 

Prof. John Williams White, 18 Concord Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 1874. 

Prof. Raymond H. White, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt 1911. 

Miss Mabel K. Whiteside, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, College Park, Va. 
1906. 

♦Prof. Edward A. Wicher, San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo 
CaL 1906. 

Prof. Henry D. Wild, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 1898. 

Arthur Williams, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. (16 Park PI.). 1915. 

Charles Richards Williams, Benedict House, Princeton, N. J. 1887. 

Prof. George A. Williams, Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. (136 Thompson 
St.). 1891. 

Prof. Mary G. Williams, Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 1899. 

E. R. B. Willis, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1914. 

Dr. Gwendolen B. Willis, Bryn Mawr School, Baltimore, Md. 1906. 

Harold R. Willoughby, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 1915. 

Dr. Thomas J. Wilson, Jr., University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
1914 - 

Prof. Herbert Wing, Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 1915. 

Prof. John Garrett Winter, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1906. 
Prof. Boyd Ashby Wise, Stephens City, Va. 1909. 

Prof. Francis Asbury Wood, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1913. 

* Prof. Paul S. Wood, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal. 1914. 
Prof. Willis Patten Woodman, Hobart College, Geneva, N.Y. 1901. 

Prof. Frank E. Woodruff, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 1887. 

Prof. Ellsworth David Wright, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 1898. 

Dr. F. Warren Wright, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1910. 
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Prof. Henry P. Wright, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (128 York St.). 1883. 
W. F. Wyatt, Tufts College, Mass. 1915. 

Prof. Herbert H. Yeames, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 1906. 

Prof. Clarence H. Young, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. (312 West 88th St.). 
1890. 

Mrs. Richard Mortimer Young, National Cathedral School, Washington, D. C 
1906. 

[Number of Members, 718] 


The Following Libraries and Institutions (alphabetized by Towns) 

SUBSCRIBE FOR THE ANNUAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 

Albany, N. Y.: New York State Library. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.: Michigan University Library. 

Auburn, N. Y.: Theological Seminary Library. 

Austin, Texas: University of Texas Library. 

Baltimore, Md. : Johns Hopkins University Library. 

Baltimore, Md.: Peabody Institute. 

Berkeley, Cal.: University of California Library. 

Boston, Mass.: Boston Public Library. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.: The Brooklyn Library. 

Brunswick, Me.: Bowdoin College Library. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa.: Bryn Mawr College Library. 

Buffalo, N. Y.: The Buffalo Library. 

Burlington, Vt.: Library of the University of Vermont. 

Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard College Library. 

Chicago, Ill.: The Newberry Library. 

Chicago, Ill.: Public Library. 

Clermont Ferrand, France: Biblioth&que Universitaire. 

Cleveland, O.: Library of Adelbert College of Western Reserve University. 
Columbus, O.: Ohio State University Library. 

Crawfordsville, Ind.: Wabash College Library. 

Detroit, Mich.: Public Library. 

Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University Library. 

Greencastle, Ind.: Library of De Pauw University. 

Hanover, N. H.: Dartmouth College Library. 

Iowa City, la.: Library of the State University of Iowa. 

Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Library. 

Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University Library. 

Milwaukee, Wis.: Public Library. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Athenaeum Library. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Library of the University of Minnesota. 

Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt University Library. 

Newton Centre, Mass.: Library of Newton Theological Institution. 

New York, N. Y.: New York Public Library. 

New York, N. Y.: Library of Columbia University. 

New York, N. Y.: Library of the College of the City of New York. 
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New York, N. Y.: Union Theological Seminary Library. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: American Philosophical Society. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: The Library Company of Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: The Mercantile Library. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: University of Pennsylvania Library. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Carnegie Library. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: Vassar College Library. 

Providence, R. I.: Brown University Library. 

Rochester, N. Y.: Rochester University Library. 

Stanford University, Cal.: Leland Stanford Jr. University Library. 
St. Louis, Mo.: Library of Washington University. 

Toronto, Can.: University of Toronto Library. 

University of Virginia, Va.: University Library. 

Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois Library. 

Washington, D. C.: Library of the Catholic University of America. 
Washington, D. C. : United States Bureau of Education. 

Worcester, Mass.: Free Public Library. [52] 


To the Following Libraries and Institutions the Transactions are 

ANNUALLY SENT, GRATIS 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

American School of Classical Studies, Athens. 

American Academy in Rome, Porta San Pancrazio. 

British Museum, London. 

Royal Asiatic Society, London. 

Philological Society, London. 

Society of Biblical Archaeology, London. 

Indian Office Library, London. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

University Library, Cambridge, England. 

# 

Advocates* Library, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Trinity College Library, Dublin, Ireland. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Shanghai. 

Japan Asiatic Society, Yokohama. 

Public Library of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia. 

Sir George Grey’s Library, Cape Town, Africa. 

Reykjavik College Library, Iceland. 

University of Christiania, Norway. 

University of Lund, Sweden. 

University of Uppsala, Sweden. 

Stadsbiblioteket, Goteborg, Sweden. 

Russian Imperial Academy, Petrograd. 

Austrian Imperial Academy, Vienna. 

Anthropologische Gesellschaft, Vienna. 
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Biblioteca Nazionale, Florence. 

Reale Accademia delle Scienze, Turin. 

Soci6te Asiatique, Paris. 

Athenee Oriental, Louvain, Belgium. 

Curatorium of the University, Leyden, Holland. 

Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, Batavia, Java. 
Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, Berlin. 

Royal Saxon Academy of Sciences, Leipzig. 

Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, Munich. 

Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft, Halle. 

Library of the University of Bonn. 

Library of the University of Freiburg im Breisgau. 

Library of the University of Giessen. 

Library of the University of Jena. 

Library of the University of Konigsberg. 

Library of the University of Leipzig. 

Library of the University of Toulouse. 

Library of the University of Ttibingen. 

Imperial Ottoman Museum, Constantinople. [46] 


To the Following Journals the Transactions ark annually sent, gratis 

OR BY EXCHANGE 


The Nation. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

Publications of the Modern Language Association of America. 

Classical Philology. 

Modern Philology. 

Athenaeum, London. 

Classical Review, London. 

Revue Critique, 28 Rue Bonaparte, Paris. 

Revue de Philologie, Paris (Adrien Krebs, (i Rue de Lille). 

M^moires de la Societe de Linguistique, \ la Sorbonne, Paris. 

Berliner Philologischc \V ochenschrift, Berlin. 

Wochenschrift fur klassische Philologie, Berlin. 

Deutsche Literaturzeitung, Berlin. 

Literarischcs Zentralbiatt, Leipzig. 

Indogermanische Furschungcn, Strassburg (K. J. Trflbner). 

Musec Beige, Li£gc, Belgium (Prof. J.-P. Waltzing, 9 Rue <1 u Parc). 

Zeitschrift fiir die osterr. Gymnasien, Vienna (Prof. E. Hauler, Wahringer 


Giirtel 88). 

Rivista di Filologia e di Istruzione Classica, Turin (Krmanno I.oeschcr). 
Bollettino di Filologia Classica, Turin (Krmanno Loescher). 

La Cultura, Rome, Via dei Sediari 16A. 

Biblioteca delle Scuole Italiane, Naples (Dr. A. G. Amatucci, Uorso Umberto I, 
106). [21] 


[Total (718 + 52 4- 46 + 21) = 837] 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 

AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 1 


• Article I. — Name and Object 

1. This Society shall be known as 44 The American Philological Association.” 

2. Its object shall be the advancement and diffusion of philological knowl¬ 
edge. 

Article II. — Officers 

1. The officers shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and 
Curator, and a Treasurer. 

2 . There shall be an Executive Committee of ten, composed of the above 
officers and five other members of the Association. 

3. All the above officers shall be elected at the last session of each annual 
meeting. 

4. An Assistant Secretary, and an Assistant Treasurer, may be elected at the 
first session of each annual meeting, on the nomination of the Secretary and the 
Treasurer respectively. 

Article III. — Meetings 

1. There shall be an annual meeting of the Association in the city of New 
York, or at such other place as at a preceding annual meeting shall be deter¬ 
mined upon. 

2. At the annual meeting, the Executive Committee shall present an annual 
report of the progress of the Association. 

3. The general arrangements of the proceedings of the annual meeting shall 
be directed by the Executive Committee. 

4. Special meetings may be held at the call of the Executive Committee, when 
and where they may decide. 


Article IV.— Members 

I. Any lover of philological studies may become a member of the Association 
by a vote of the Executive Committee and the payment of five dollars as initiation 
fee, which initiation fee shall be considered the first regular annual fee. 


1 As amended December 38, 1907. 
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American Philological Association 


2. There shall be an annual fee of three dollars from each member, failure in 
payment of which for two years shall ipso facto cause the membership to cease. 

3. Any person may become a life member of the Association by the payment 
of fifty dollars to its treasury, and by vote of the Executive Committee. 

Article V. — Sundries 

1. All papers intended to be read before the Association must be submitted 
to the Executive Committee before reading, and their decision regarding such 
papers shall be final. 

2. Publications of the Association, of whatever kind, shall be made only under 
the authorization of the Executive Committee. 

Article VI. — Amendments 

Amendments to this Constitution may be made by a vote of \wo*thirds of 
those present at any regular meeting subsequent to that in which they have been 
proposed. 
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COMMITTEES AND BUSINESS MATTERS 


1. Nominating Committee, established July 8, 1903 (xxxiv, xix,xlvi). One 
member retires each year after five years of service, and is replaced by a successor 
named by the President of the Association. The present membership of the 
Committee is as follows: — 

Professor Paul Shorey. 

Professor Edward D. Perry. 

Professor John Carew Rolfe. 

Professor Harold North Fowler. 

Professor Edward Capps. 

2. Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature (Philological Section of the 
Joint Committee), appointed in 1911 (XLII, xii), and continued at the subsequent 
meetings: — 

Professor John C. Kirtland. 

Professor Benjamin L. Bowen. 

Professor Hermann Collitz. 

Professor Walter Miller. 

Dr. Sidney G. Stacey. 

3. Committee on International Meetings, appointed December, 1909 
(XL, xiv), and continued since : — 

Professor Elmer Truesdell Merrill. 

Professor Edward P. Morris. 

Professor Edward Kennard Rand. 

4. Phiix>logical Association of the Pacific Coast. On July 5, 1900, the 
Association, in session at Madison, accepted the recommendation of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee defining the terms of affiliation between the Philological Associa¬ 
tion of the Pacific Coast and the American Philological Association (XXXI, xxix; 
cf. XXXII, lxxii). 

5. Sai-ary of the Secretary and Treasurer. In July, 1901, the Execu¬ 
tive Committee fixed the salary of the Secretary and Treasurer at $300, to include 
any outlay for clerical assistance (xxxn, lxxii). 

6. Publishing Contract. The contract with Messrs. Ginn & Co. was re¬ 
newed July 1, 1911, by authority of the Executive Committee (xxxii, lxxii). 

7. Veteran Members. On December 29,1911, the Executive Committee voted 
that it be the practice of the Committee to relieve from the payment of further 
dues members of thirty-five years standing, who have reached the age of sixty-five. 

8. Life Memberships. On December 31, 1914, it was voted by the Asso¬ 
ciation that the Treasurer be instructed to fund all sums received for life mem¬ 
berships. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The annually published Proceedings of the American Philological 
Association contain, in their present form, the programme and minutes 
of the annual meeting, brief abstracts of papers read, reports upon the 
progress of the Association, and lists of its officers and members. 

The annually published Transactions give the full text of such 
articles as the Executive Committee decides to publish. The Pro¬ 
ceedings are bound with them. 

For the contents of Volumes i-xxxiv inclusive, see Volume xxxiv, 
pp. cxliii ff. 

The contents of the last twelve volumes are as follows : — 


1904. — Vol 


Mil 


Ferguson, W. S. : Historical value of the twelfth chapter of Plutarch’s Life of 
Pericles. 

Botsford, G. W. : On the distinction between Comitt a and Concilium . 

Radford, R. S.: Studies in Latin accent and metric. 

Johnson, C. \V. L.: The Aecentus of the ancient Latin grammarians. 

Rolling, G. M.: The (^antikalpa of the Atharva-Veda. 

Rand, E. K.: Notes on Ovid. 

Goel>cl, J.: The etymology of Mephistophcles. 

Proceedings of the thirty-sixth annual meeting, St. Louis, 1904. 

Proceedings of the tilth and sixth annual meetings of the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, 1903, 1904. 


1905 — Volume XXXVI 

Sanders, H. A.: The Oxyrhynchus epitome of Livy and Reinhold’s lost 
chronicon. 

Meader, C. I*. : Types of sentence structure in Latin prose writers. 

Stuart, L). R.: The reputed influence of the Jits natalu in determining the 
inscription of restored temples. 

Bennett, C. K.: The ablative of association. 

Harknrss, A. ('».: The relation of accent to elision in Latin verse. 

Bassett. S. E. : Notes on the bucolic diaeresis. 

Watsou, J. C. : Donatus’s version of the Terence didaualtat . 
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I Proceedings for 1915 lxxvii 

% 

Radford, R. S.: Plautine synizesis. 

Kelsey, F. W. : The title of Caesar’s work. 

Proceedings of the thirty-seventh annual meeting, Ithaca, N. Y., 1905. 
Proceedings of the seventh annual meeting of the Philological Association of the 
Pacific Coast, San Francisco, 1905. 

1906. —Volume XXXVII 

Fay, E. W.: Latin word-studies. 

Perrin, B. : The death of Alcibiades. 

Kent, R. G.: The time element in the Greek drama. 

Harry, J. E.: The perfect forms in later Greek. 

Anderson, A. R.: ^/-readings in the Mss. of Plautus. 

Hopkins, E. W.: The Vedic dative reconsidered. 

McDaniel, W. B.: Some passages concerning ball-games. 

Murray, A. T.: The bucolic idylls of Theocritus. 

Harkness, A. G.: Pause-elision and hiatus in Plautus and Terence. 

Cary, E.: Codex T of Aristophanes. 

Proceedings of the thirty-eighth annual meeting, Washington, D. C., 1907. 
Proceedings of the eighth annual meeting of the Philological Association of the 
Pacific Coast, Berkeley, 1906. 

Appendix — Report on the New Phonetic Alphabet. 

I 1907. —Volume XXX Vin 

Pease, A. S.: Notes on stoning among the Greeks and Romans. 

Bradley, C. B.: Indications of a consonant-shift in Siamese. 

Martin, E. W.: Ruscinia . 

Van Hook, L. R.: Criticism of Photius on the Attic orators. 

Abbott, F. F.: The theatre as a factor in Roman politics. 

Shorey, P.: Choriambic dimeter. 

Manly, J. M.: A knight ther was. 

I Moore, C. H.: Oriental cults in Gaul. 

Proceedings of the thirty-ninth annual meeting, Chicago, Ill., 1907. 

Proceedings of the ninth annual meeting of the Philological Association of the 
Pacific Coast, Stanford University, 1907. 

1908 — Volume XXXIX 

Spieker, E. H.: Dactyl after initial trochee in Greek lyric verse. 

Laing, G. J.: Roman milestones and the capita viarum . 

Bonner, C.: Notes on a certain use of the reed. 

Oldfather, W. A.: Livy i, 26 and the supplicium de more maiorum. 

Hadzsits, G. D.: Worship and prayer among the Epicureans. 

Anderson, W. B. : Contributions to the study of the ninth book of Livy. 

Hempl, G.: Linguistic and ethnografic status of the Burgundians. 

Miller, C. W. E.: On rb 54 = whereas. 

Proceedings of the fortieth annual meeting, Toronto, Can., 1908. 

Proceedings of the tenth annual meeting of the Philological Association of the 
Pacific Coast, San Francisco, 1908. 
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1909.—Volume XL 

Heidel, W. A.: The dra pfun 67*01 of Heraclides and Asclepiades. 

Michelson, T. : The etymology of Sanskrit puny a-. 

Foster, B. 0 .: Euphonic embellishments in the verse of Propertius, 

Husband, R. W.: Race mixture in early Rome. 

Hewitt, J. W.: The major restrictions on access to Greek temples. 

Oliphant, S. G.: An interpretation of Ranae , 78S-790. 

Anderson, A. R.: Some questions of Plautine pronunciation. 

Flickinger, R. C.: Scaenica. 

Fiske, G. C: Lucilius and Persius. 

Mustard, W. P.: On the Eclogues of Baptists Mantuanus. 

Shorey, P.: 4 > 6 cit f /tfXfrij, frurrij^. 

Proceedings of the forty-first annual meeting, Baltimore, Md., 1909. 

Proceedings of the eleventh annual meeting of the Philological Association of 
the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, 1909. 

Appendix — Index to volumes XXXI-XL. 

1910 —Volume XLI 

Kent, R. G.: The etymology of Latin miles . 

Hutton, M.: Notes on Herodotus and Thucydides. 

Husband, R. \V. : The diphthong -ki in Latin. 

Kay, E. W.: A word miscellany. 

Adams, C. D.: Notes on the peace of Philocrates. 

Macurdy, G. 11 .: Influence of Plato’s eschatological myths in Revelation and 
Enoch. 

Coodell, T. D. : Structural variety in Attic tragedy. 

Hewitt, J. \Y. : The necessity of ritual purification after justifiable homicide. 
Knapp, (\ : Notes on etxam in Plautus. 

Shipley, F. \V.: Dactylic words in the rhythmic prose of Cicero. 

McWhorter, A. \V. : The so-called deliberative type of question (W roojjw;). 
Wh ichcr, G. M.: On Latin adulure, 

Bonner, C. : IMonysi.ic magic and the Greek land of C ockaigne. 

Proceedings of the forty-second annual meeting, Providence, R. I., 1910. 
Proceedings of the twelfth annual meeting of the Philological Association of the 
Pacific Coast, San Francisco, 1910. 

Appendix — Report of the commission on college entrance requirements in Latin. 

1911. — Volume XUI 

Bradlev, (*. H. 2 Shall and will —an historical studv. 

Hutton, M. : "die mind of Herodotus. 

Sturtcvant, K. II.: Notes on the character of Greek and Latin accent. 

Hyde, \V, W.: Greek literary notices of Olympic victor monuments outside 
< dympia. 

Kent, R. G. : Iaitin mille and certain other numerals. 

Saunders, C. : Altars on the Roman comic stage. 
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Oldfather, W. A. : New manuscript material for the study of Avianus. 

Dickerman, S. O.: Some stock illustrations of animal intelligence in Greek 
psychology. 

Miller, C. W. E. 2 t 6 64 in Lucian. 

Pease, A. S.: Fragments of a Latin manuscript in the library of the University 
of Illinois. 

Scott, C. P. G.: Bogus and his crew. 

Proceedings of the forty-third annual meeting, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1911. 

Proceedings of the thirteenth annual meeting of the Philological Association of 
the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, 1911. 

1912. — Volume XLIII 

Adams, C. D.: Are the political “ speeches ” of Demosthenes to be regarded as 
political pamphlets ? 

Bradley, C. B.: The proximate source of the Siamese alphabet. 

'Cent, R. G.: Dissimilative writings for 11 and Hi in Latin. 

Sturtevant, E. H. : The pronunciation of cui and huic. 

McDaniel, W. B.: The Ferentinum of Horace. 

Macurdy, G. H.: The origin of a Herodotean tale. 

English, R. B. 2 Parmenides’ indebtedness to the Pythagoreans. 

Hewitt, J. W. 2 On the development of the thank-offering among the Greeks. 

Prentice, W. K. 2 Officials charged with the conduct of public works in Roman 
and Byzantine Syria. 

Knapp, C: Horace, Epistles , II, 1, 139 ff. and Livy, vii, 2. 

Baker, W. W. 2 Some of the less known Mss. of Xenophon’s Memorabilia. 

Meader, C. L. 2 The development of copulative verbs in the Indo-European 
languages. 

Proceedings of the forty-fourth annual meeting, Washington, D. C., 1912. 

Proceedings of the fourteenth annual meeting of the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, 1912. 

1913. — Volume XLIV 

Steele, R. B. 2 The passive periphrastic in Latin. 

Kent, R. G. 2 The etymological meaning of pomerium. 

Pease, A. S. 2 The conclusion of Cicero’s de Xatura Deorum. 

Van Hoesen, H. B.: Abbreviations in Latin papyri. 

Anderson, A. R. 2 Repudiative questions in Greek drama, and in Plautus and 
Terence. 

Allirson, F. G. 2 Some passages in Menander. 

Fahnestock, E., and Peaks, M. B.: A vulgar Latin origin for Spanish padres 
meaning 4 father and mother.* 

Saunders, C.: The site of dramatic performances at Rome in the times of Plautus 
and Terence. 

Sturtevant, E. H.2 The genitive and dative singular of the Latin pronominal 
declension. 
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Fay, & W.: Pada endings and pada suffixes. 

Elmore, J. : The Greek cautio in Cicero, Fam . vii, 18, I. 

Oliphant, S. G.; The story of the strix : ancient. 

Robinson, D. N.: A study of the social position of the devotees of the oriental 
cults in the western world. 

English, R. B.: Heraclitus and the soul. 

Hempl, G.: The Old Doric of the Tell el Amarna texts. 

Lockwood, D. P.: The plot of the Querolus and the folk-tales of disguised 
treasure. 

Bonner, C.: The sacred bond. 

Proceedings of the forty-fifth annual meeting, Cambridge, Mass., 1913. 
Proceedings of the April meeting of the Philological Association of the Pacific 
Coast, Berkeley, Cal., and of the fifteenth annual meeting, San Francisco, 1913. 

1914. —Volume XLV 

Linforth, I. M.: Hippolytus and humanism. 

Deutsch, M. E.: The year of Caesar’s birth. 

McDaniel, W. B.: Apragopolis. 

Rolfe, J. C.: Notes on Suetonius. 

Oliphant, S. G.: The story of the strix: Isidorus and the glossographers. 
Bloomfield, L.: Sentence and word. 

Hewitt, J. W.: The thank-offering and Greek religious thought. 

Knapp, C.: Horace, Sermones , I, I. 

Van Hook, L. R.: Greek rhetorical terminology in Puttenham’s The arte of 
English poesie . 

Anderson, A. R.: -EIS in the accusative plural of the Latin third declension. 
Cohoon, J. W.: Rhetorical studies in the arbitration scene of Menander’s 
Epitrepontes . 

Taylor, L. R.: Augustales , seviri Augustales , and seviri. 

Proceedings of the forty-sixth annual meeting, Haverford, Pa., 1914. 

Proceedings of the May meeting of the Philological Association of the Pacific 
Coast, Seattle, Wash., and of its sixteenth annual meeting, San Francisco, 1914. 

1915. —Volume XLVI 

Husband, R. W.: The year of the crucifixion. 

Humphreys, M. W.: Hephaestion and irrationality. 

Deferrari, R. J.: Verbatim reports of Augustine’s unwritten sermons. 

Sage, E. T.: Atticism in Petronius. 

Petersen, W.: Greek pronominal adjectives of the type to?o$. 

Carnoy, A.: The importance of special languages in the study of vulgar Latin. 
Robinson, D. N.: An analysis of the pagan revival of the late fourth century, 
with especial reference to Symmachus. 

Morris, E. P.: A science of style. 

Macurdy, G. H.: The wanderings of Dard&nus and the Dardani. 

Sturtevant, E. H., and Kent, R. G. : Elision and hiatus in Latin prose and verse. 
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Ballou, S. H.: The clausula and the higher criticism. 

Tanner, R. H.: The ’OSvaaiji of Cratinus and the Cyclops of Euripides. 
Harrington, K. P.: Seneca’s Epigrams. 

English, R. B.: Democritus’ theory of sense perception, 
llempl, G.: Early Cyprian Greek. 

Proceedings of the forty-seventh annual meeting, Princeton, N. J., 1915. 
Proceedings of the summer meeting of the Philological Association of the Pacific 
Coast, Berkeley, Cal., and of its seventeenth annual meeting, San Francisco, 
1915. 


The Proceedings of the American Philological Association are 
distributed gratis upon application to the Secretary or to the Pub¬ 
lishers until they are out of print. 

Fifty separate copies of articles printed in the Transactions, twenty 
of articles printed in the Proceedings, are given to the authors for 
distribution. Additional copies will be furnished at cost. 

The " Transactions for ” any given year are not always published 
in that year. To avoid mistakes in ordering back volumes, please 
state — not the year of publication, but rather—the year for which 
the Transactions are desired, adding also the volume-number, accord¬ 
ing to the following table : — 


The Transactions for 1869 and 

1870 form Vol. 1 


The Trans. 

for 1871 

44 

44 

II 

<4 

44 

1872 

44 

44 

III 

44 

44 

1873 

44 

44 

IV 

u 

44 

1874 

44 

44 

V 

44 

44 

1875 

44 

44 

VI 

44 

44 

1876 

44 

<4 

VII 

44 

44 

1877 

44 

44 

VIII 

44 

44 

1878 

44 

44 

IX 

44 

44 

1879 

44 

44 

X 

44 

44 

1880 

44 

44 

XI 

44 

44 

1881 

44 

44 

XII 

44 

44 

1882 

44 

44 

XIII 

44 

44 

1883 

44 

44 

XIV 

44 

44 

1884 

44 

44 

XV 

44 

44 

1885 

44 

44 

XVI 

44 

44 

1886 

44 

44 

XVII 

44 

44 

1887 

44 

44 

XVIII 

44 

44 

1888 

44 

44 

XIX 

44 

<4 

1889 

44 

44 

XX 

44 

44 

1890 

44 

44 

XXI 

44 

44 

1891 

44 

44 

XXII 

44 

44 

1892 

14 

44 

XXIII 


The Trans, for 1893 f°nn Vol. xxiv 


44 

44 

1894 

44 

44 

XXV 

44 

44 

1895 

44 

44 

XXVI 

44 

44 

*1896 

44 

44 

XXVII 

44 

44 

1897 

44 

44 

XXVIII 

44 

44 

1898 

44 

44 

XXIX 

44 

44 

1899 

44 

44 

XXX 

44 

44 

1900 

44 

44 

XXXI 

44 

44 

1901 

44 

44 

XXXII 

44 

44 

1902 

44 

44 

XXXIII 

44 

44 

1903 

44 

44 

XXXIV 

44 

44 

1904 

44 

44 

XXXV 

44 

44 

1905 

44 

44 

XXXVI 

44 

44 

1906 

44 

44 

XXXVII 

44 

<4 
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44 

44 

XXXVIII 

44 

44 

1908 

44 

44 

XXXIX 

44 

44 

1909 

44 

44 

XL 

44 

44 

1910 

44 

44 

XLI 

(4 

44 

1911 

44 

44 

XLII 

44 

44 

1912 

(4 

44 

XLIII 

44 

44 

1913 

44 

44 

XLIV 

44 

44 

1914 

44 

44 

XLV 

44 

44 
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The price of these volumes is £2.00 apiece, except Volumes xv, 
xx, xxiii, xxxii, xxxvi, xl, xli, XLiii, xliv, xlv, xlvi, for which £2.50 
is charged. The first two volumes will not be sold separately. Vol¬ 
umes v, vi, and vii are out of print. A charge of fifty cents each is 
made for the Index of Authors and Index of Subjects to Vols. i-xx, 
to Vols. xxi-xxx, and to Vols. xxxi-xl. 

Libraries may obtain bound copies of the annual volumes at twenty- 
five cents per volume in addition to the regular price. 

Odd volumes will be bound by F. J. Barnard & Co., 105 Federal 
Street, Boston, at sixty-five cents. 
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Valuable Books in Old and Middle English 


A Literary Middle English Reader 

Edited by Professor ALBERT S. Cook, Yale University. 554 pages, £2.00. 

The literature of the period between 1150 and 1500 made available for the 
student without extensive philological training. It contains a conspicuously 
larger amount of literature than any other current Middle English Reader. 

Select Translations from Old English Poetry 

Edited, with Prefatory Notes and Indexes, by Albert S. Cook, Yale University, 
and CHAUNCEY B. TINKER, Yale University. 195 pages, $1.00. 

Select Translations from Old English Prose 

Edited, with Prefatory Notes and Indexes, by Albert S. Cook, Yale University, 
and Chauncey B. Tinker, Yale University. 296 pages, £1.25. 

Albion Series of Anglo-Saxon and Middle English 
Poetry 

Under the general editorship of James Wilson Bright, Johns Hopkins Univer¬ 
sity, and George Lyman Kitfredge, Harvard University. 

This series is intended to be exhaustive for the Anglo-Saxon period, and will 
include the best portion of Middle English poetry up to (but not including) 
Chaucer. The texts have been critically edited with introductions, explanatory 
notes, and glossaries. 

Books in Oriental Languages 

Harvard Oriental Series (Published for Harvard University) 

Edited, with the cooperation of various scholars, by Charles R. Lanman, 
Harvard University. 

Volume XIV. Panchatantra in its oldest recension, the Kashmirian, 
entitled Tantrakhyayika 
Edited by Johannes Hertel. £1.50. 

Volume XV. Bharavi’s Poem Kiratarjuniya 

Translated from the original Sanskrit into German and explained by Carl 
Cappeller, University of Jena, xxvii + 206 pages, £1.50. 

Volume XVIL The Yoga-System of Patanjali 

Translated from the original Sanskrit by James Haughton Woods, Harvard 
University, xli + 384 pages, £1.50. 

Volumes XVIII and XIX. The Veda of the Black Yajus School 

Translated, with a running commentary, by ARTHUR BerriedaLE Keith, 
of the British Colonial Office, clxxv + 658 pages, each volume, £1.50. 

Volume XXI. Rama’s Later History, or Uttar a-Rama-Charita 
(Bhavabhuti) 

Edited by Shripad Krishna BelvalKAR. Part I. Introduction and transla¬ 
tion. £1.50. 


GINN AND COMPANY s Publisher* 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
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Books of Lasting Value 


Priest: Germany since 1740 

44 For the general reader, Professor Priest’s book is the most commendable account 
extant of the development of what is just now the most interesting, though not the best 
beloved country in the world.” — The Dial . 199 pages, {1.25. 

Manly: English Prose and Poetry 

Selections, not unduly condensed, from English literature, 1137-1892. Notes are 
added. The volume is unusually beautiful in form. 792 pages, $2.00. 

Bryan and Crane: The English Familiar Essay 

Seventy-nine essays, chosen for their charm as well as for their historical value. 
With notes and introduction. 471 pages, $1.25. 

Calhoun and MacAlamey: Readings from American Literature 

Representative selections particularly rich in the literature of the colonial period, 
xv + 635 pages, $1.40. 

Harrington: Typical Newspaper Stories 

A collection of actual newspaper stories representing every phase of news report¬ 
ing. xii + 297 pages, $ i.6a 

Hopkins and Hughes: The English Novel Before the Nine¬ 
teenth Century 

A collection of excerpts furnishing a convenient body of illustration for the formative 
period of the English novel from Malory to Jane Austen, xxi + 794 pages, $1.60. 

Muzzey: Readings in American History 

A readable source book containing selections of state papers, private journals, letters, 
speeches, and newspaper narrative and comment. 550 pages, $1.50. 

Orth: Readings on the Relation of Government to Property 
and Industry 

From law reviews, publications of learned societies, government documents, and testi¬ 
mony before the Interstate Commerce Commission. Invaluable to the student. 664 
pages, $2.25. 


Carver: Selected Readings in Rural Economics 

Inaccessible material on a neglected subject, selected with sound good sense and 
originality by a recognised authority. 947 pages, $2.80. 

Ripley: Trusts, Pools and Corporations (Revise* 1 ) 

An application of the case system to the study of economics. Revised up to 1916. 
xxxiii + 872 pages, $2.75. 

Wilson: The Hague Arbitration Cases 

Furnishes the complete text of the compromis and award of each of the fifteen cases 
decided since the establishment of the tribunal in 1899. Includes also a literal trans¬ 
lation when the official text is not in English. 525 pages, $ 3.50. 

Moore: What is Education ? 

Of great inspirational value An attempt to determine the purpose and theory of 
education, from the point of view of the practical teacher. 357 pages, $1.25. 


GINN AND COMPANY s PUBLISHERS 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
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Notable New Publications in the Classics 


The Scholia on the Aves of Aristophanes 

Edited by JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Harvard University, cxii -f 378 pages, $3.50 

The old Greek Commentary on the “ Birds ” of Aristophanes, collected and 
edited from six important manuscripts. The material, in detail, comprises a 
literal transcript of the Commentary found in Codex Venetus 474 of the eleventh 
century, beneath this a collation of the five other manuscripts and of the first 
printed edition (Aldus, 1498), and facing the transcript and collation, on the 
opposite page, the restored text and notes. The introduction, of one hundred 
pages, is a brief history of annotation, with special reference to comedy. It treats 
of the museum and ancient libraries of Alexander, the form and material of the 
Alexandrian commentaries on classical Greek writers, the subsequent study of 
comedy in Constantinople, the extant manuscripts that furnish the old Greek 
commentary on Aristophanes, and subjects of kindred interest. 

The book has been fully indexed by Professor Edward Capps of Princeton 
University. The index material comprises : I, Index of Greek Words; II, Sub¬ 
ject Index ; III, Index of Authors. 


Latin Selections 

Illustrating Public Life in the Roman Commonwealth in the time of Cicero 
Edited by Albert A. Howard, Harvard University. 113 pages, $ 1.00. 

These selections refer directly to, or have bearing on, the details of public life 
in the time of Cicero. They give the student an insight into the laws governing 
the assemblies and senate, the powers and ceremonies of the magistrates, in short, 
the whole political machinery in the Roman republic. The selections are drawn 
from many sources, including the writings of Oesar, Cicero, Pliny, Tacitus, Aulus 
Gellius, and less known writers, as well as from various edicts and legal codes. 
The book is the only one in its field available for the American student. 


Agricola and Germania of Tacitus (Revised Edition) 

Edited by W. F. ALLEN, Revised by KATHARINE ALLEN, University of Wisconsin, 
and G. L. HENDRICKSON. Yale University, xv + 173 pages, with maps, $ixx>. 

The aim of this new edition is to bring Professor Allen’s text and notes up to 
date through the use of the paleographical and critical material that has appeared 
since the publication of the old edition. The emphasis laid upon historical points 
in the old edition has been preserved, while matters of form and style have been 
treated somewhat more fully than before in the notes, and new introductory 
chapters dealing with these subjects have been written bv Professor Hendrickson. 
The practical needs of students have been considered in additional notes. 
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New Publications in. Comparative Literature 


Methods and Aims in the Study of Literature 

A Series of Excerpts and Illustrations 

Edited by Lane Cooper, Cornell University. 239 pages, $1.20. 

Well-arranged selections from the writings of famous authors showing numerous 
methods for the study and interpretation of literature. It emphasizes the true 
ends of literary study by disclosing the aims of the writers themselves. 

The Mediaeval Popular Ballad 

Translated from the Danish of Professor Johannes C. H. R. Steenstrup, by 
Edward Godfrey Cox, University of Washington. 269 pages, $1.75. 

A scholarly study of ballad origins, forms, and distribution. 

Harvard Studies in English 

Volume I. Courtly Love in Chaucer and Gower 
By W. G. Dodd, Florida State College for Women. 257 pages, $2.00. 

Volume II. The English Moralities from the Foint of View of Allegory 

By W. Roy Mackenzie, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. xv + 278 
pages, $2.00. • 

Volume III. The Drama of Sensibility (1696-1780) 

By Ernest Bernbaum, Harvard University. 288 pages, 52.00. 

The Dante Tradition in the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries 

Thirty-second Report of the Dante Society. By Ralph Hayward Keniston, 
Cornell University, xviii -f 92 pages, 75 cents. 

Schiller 

By Eugen KuHNEMANN, University of Breslau, Germany. Translated by 
Katherine Royce, with an Introduction by Josiah Royce. Two volumes. 
844 pages, 53.00. 

A comprehensive discussion of Schiller’s personal and artistic development, 
his literary relation to his predecessors and successors, and his permanent literary 
signiticance. 

An Outline of German Romanticism (1766-1866) 

By Allen Wilson Porterfield, Barnard College, Columbia University, 
xxx + 263 pages, $1.00. 

A handbook containing much pertinent information in readily accessible form 
in regard to the German Romantic movement and the individuals who composed 
it. 
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